negis- 
fir  tran 


M'  (i.i'.u.,  JvieiDourne, 
>y  post  as  a  newspaper. 
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How  to  Get  What 
You  Want 


"The    Master   Mind"    is  a    booh   with    a  wonderful 

message    for   you.     It   explains    the    creative, 

constructive    forces    of    thought,    and 

can    reveal    to    you    the    road 

to    achievement   and 

happiness 

TIIR  MASTER  MIND"  reveals  the  one  great  truth  of  the  ages. 
To  real  men  and  women  the  reading  of  it  is  the  Great  Turning 
l^oint.  It  is  a  mental  ionic,  a  sure  one,  and  a  good  one,  with  an 
effect  that  is  indescribable.  You  throw  off  discouragement,  and  any  sense 
of  inefficiency,  and.  with  a  right-al)out-face  you  go  at  the  world  again  with 
a  new  view-point — with  enthusiasm  and  resolution,  because  of  a  new 
and  profound  belief  in  yourself — a  belief  in  the  Power  Within — and  you 
make  your  path  one  of  Success  all  the  way. 

LET  the  magic  of  this  wonderful  book  sink  into  your  mind  and  brain. 
Let    it    saturate   your   spirit.       Let    it    quicken    your   unconquerable 
energy,  until  the  overcoming  of  the  dilViculiies  and  obstacles  of  Life 
becomes  a  joy  instead  of  a  task  for  you. 


T 


HIS  book  is  certainly  for  YOU!  It  will  help  you  to  make  a  real 
success  of  your  life,  to  lift  yourself  up,  to  Bi-!  more,  to  DO  more, 
and  to  HAVE  more. 


ii  T"!  mil  i  PTTTfc  Altl>.>u«l>      the      mcssa^i-      "THE      MASTER 

MIND"   conlains   is   priciless,   you   may   have   a 
copy  FREE  by  making  aiii'lication  for  it  to-day.  » 
I)    "Stead's    Rcviiw."   and    enclose   3d.    in 
jy       •  f«^r    postaRc.      Tn-morrow.    to-day    will 

IC  be     Vi  ').■\^■I      Send    for    your    copy    of 

^^  "The   :...-<.    Nfind"  NOW.     Address  your  re- 

quest to — 

THE  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTE 

'"^    Canberra  House 
295    Elizabeth   Street,    SYDNEY 


rpi  «»   A    CTY^T%  Altli"U«h      the      messa«i-      "THE      MASTER 

I  nP      IVI  A  S  I   P  1%  MINlJ"   conlains   is   priciless,    vou   may   have   a 

A  lit      if irTkJ  A  A^A\  coov  FREE  bv  making  air.Iication    for  it  to-dav. 

MIND 

FREE! 
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PELMANISM 


The  Test 
Questions 


For  years  we  have  been  asking  pupils  and  enquirers  to  test  themselves 
with  the  following  questions.  In  our  advertisements  the  formula  has 
usually  been:    "Can  you  say  'Yes'  to  these  questions?" 


1..  Have   you    great    Organising   Power? 

2.  Have  you   Directiive   Power? 

3.  Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    people     come    to     you    vfor    Valuable 

Ideas? 

5.  Are  you  a  g'ood  reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      unflurried 

amidat  crowding  worries? 

7.  Can   you   nmster   difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do   you   dominate  your  surroundings? 

9.  Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think   logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good   and   persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can   you  sell   goods? 

13.  Can    you    convince   people    who    are    doubt- 

ful,  or  even   hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are     you    in     demand     as     a    speaker    or 

orator? 

16.  Can   you   rapidly   master  difficult   facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  Is  your    memory   perfect? 


21.  Oan    you    concentrate    your    brain    on    one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Oan    you    remember    long    series    of    fa«ts, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a   good   linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  goo<l  memory  for  fa<;e8? 

26.  Can  you  work  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glanoe? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 

29.  .\re  you  successful? 


If  you  can  say  "Yes"  to  all  the  above 
questions  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you 
cannot.  v\-rite  for  our  bCvtWet.  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training."  which  ijontains  a  synop- 
sis of  the  lessons  and  much  other  interesting 
information,  and  tells  how  you  can  soon  be 
able  to  answer  most  of.  if  not  all,  the  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  post  free.  Address — The  Secretary, 
Pelman  Institute,  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEST 
QUESTIONS 

The  importance  of  scientific  training  as  a 
factor  in  brain  and  character  building  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Kvery  one  is  born 
unique,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of 
true  education  is  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  individual  characteristics.  It 
has  .justly  been  .said  that  among  a  hundred 
Pelmanists  there  is  a  trreater  diver.sity  of 
character,  a  more  pronounced  individuality, 
than  among  a  himdred  :;ien  and  women  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  training 
adapted  to  their  ind'xidual  requirenicnts 
The  Pelman  Institute  develops  the  student's 
mind  according  to  hi.«  own  tendencies  and 
his    own    natural    capaeity,    and    not    accord- 


ing to  the  standard  of  an  unlike  man  or 
woman.  The  student's  answers  to  the 
Test  Questions,  on  record  at  the  In- 
stitute, insure  individual  and  personal 
attention,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  stu- 
dent's peculiar  needs.  The  Pelman  Institute 
then  knows  the  material  on  which  it  has  to 
build,  and  its  correspondence  with  its 
pupils   is   framed    accordingly. 

Kvery  one  of  the  qualities  indicated  in  the 
Questions  is  treated  specifically  in  the 
Course.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  understand 
the  laws  underlying  human  thought,  and  Is 
shown  how,  when  he  has  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  mind  operating  efficiently,  the 
application  of  th'^se  laws  and  of  Pelman 
principles  generally  can  be  extended  to 
cover  any  circumstance  of  life,  any  trade  or 
profession,   or  any  branch  of  study. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PEOTAN  SYSTEAf  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  beeins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary.  THE  PET/- 
MAN  INSTITUTE.  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
•11  el  bourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To    the    Secretary 

'HIE     PEl.AIAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders   Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please     send      your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

NAME 

-\ddres8         
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Anybody  Can  Learn 

26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 
in  a  Few  Days 


T 


o  those  wlio  only  know  ilio  old  systema  this 
m:iv  \v«»ll  ftfom  lnc'r<'<llblf — for  It  wn«  a  mat- 
tor  of   loHK.   w.'.iry    MONTHS  of  li,.:!.   laborl- 

yfii'U    '■>   ni;if<t<M-   th«-  ii|il-HtvI«>  jsiiortl:  ' :,  I. 


LEARN    BY   POST   AT  HOME 


BRAI^SIfAWP  36  :  fi  :  26  System  turns  one  of  the 
I   '■  iimerrlal    Subjects   Into   one  of   the 

S<i    easy    Is    it    that    a    leadinp 
jinirnalivi   s.i\s 

"  I  ron!«l(Jer  ynur  system  all  you  claim.  It  Is 
wonclerfuUy  sluiple.  rlear,  and  easily  learned.  The 
theory  I  inaHterci!  in  a  few  days  on  my  way  to 
and  from  the  offlre,  having  no  time  for  home  Study. 

"  I  had  alway.s  been  Riven  to  understand  that 
iihortharnl  took  months  to  study,  hut  not  so  with 
your  System,  which  has  rcKJuced  the  montlis  to 
days,  and  made  a   hard  ta«k  a   llRht  one. 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  at  any  tlmi^  to  bring 
vour  system  under  the  notice  of  anyone  thlnklnc  •^' 
|i-arnlnK    Shorthand." 

Another  pi  man — for   30   years  a  teachft 

if   Pitman's   v  hsirned    Jfi  :  6  :  2fi  While  on   the 

boat  Kolntr  from  Melbourne  to  Perth.  Hi-  declared 
It  to  be  the  most  woiult-rful  system  In  the  world, 
and.  aftt-r  .T>  yonrs  of  Pitman's,  has  thrown  tli- 
latter  <»Virboaril.  and  Is  to-day  an  <Mi;(iusln.<:tii 
advocate  of  26:6:  26   Shiirthand 

He  ha.M  writl'-n  nn  IntorestInK  b-iter  on  the  sub- 
ject, a    coiiy    of    whii-h    wc    will    niall    yo\i    post    free 

on    ri ■      • '   ••    with    any   other   eV  ' >    \-'^o 

may  ^     to    prove    that 

26  ;  c.  .    18  the  easiest   to  1<-     ...   i ..    ■ -: 

in  write.    :ind    easiest    to   rwid   of   any  Shorthand   In 
the  worlil. 

Ask  for  Pnmph1#f  P?!>4.     Knciose  3  p»^nny  ttnmpF 

to     covt'i  'tllnK     BTKAP'S     RKVIKW.     ami 

we    will  '    of    the     riVK     i.lOSSONS 

KRKK.        \\  n>ii      \>>\i\>-     li'arno.1     them     there     arc 
only   three  more  to  complete  the  Course. 
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BRBDSHRWS 

BIJSI.NL-SS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINOERS  STREET 

MtLBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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III. 


Your   Every 


Out  -  door 
Need 

at 

Lincoln  Stuart's 

Our  stocks  are  so  comolete,  the 
variety  so  wide,  and  the  values  so 
exceptional,  that  your  selection  of  the 
very  items  of  out-door  attire  you  need 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  fullest 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

Blazers,       from  27/6 

All  Wool,  in  Kavy  textures, 
with  coloured  cord  edging. 
Men's  sizes,  ati'  27/6.  32/6 
and  34/6..  Boys'  and  Youths' 
sizes  at  16/9,   19/6,  and   25/-. 

Tennis  and  Cricket 
Trousers,   from   186 

With  loops  for  belt,  inside  hut- 
tons,  cuff  bottoms,  and  side 
and    hip    pocket.s. 

In  Cream  Gabardines,  18/6  to 
38/6. 

Cream    Serge,   21/-    to    42/-. 

Col.  Flannel,  all  wool,  24/6  to  30/-. 

English  Flannel,  shrunk,  35/- 
to   45/-. 

Cricketing  Boots, 

266 

In  White  Canvas,  26/6.  With 
canvas  caps  and  straps,  and 
double   soles,    30/-. 

Yachting     Foot- 
wear, 1 1  /6 

Finest  White  Canvas  Bals., 
with  white  rubber  sole  and 
leather  board  insole.  11/6. 
Shoes,   10/6. 

Tennis  Shoes,  16/6 

In  Highest  Gra.lt-  WHiite  C.-\n- 
vas.  '4 -in.  Dunlop  red  rub- 
ber soles.  16/6.  With  white 
buck  caps  and  straps,  3/8-in. 
Dunlop  red  rubber  soles.  25/-. 

Sport  Shirts,  from  8  6 

Well  cut.  and  made  in  light 
cool,  cotton  textures,  at 
prices  from  8/6  to  12/6. 

White    Quilted 
Hats,  4  6 

Suited  for  Cricket,  Golf  or  Ten- 
nis,   etc.     Price,    4  '6. 

CALL-OR    WRITE 

Lincoln  Stuart 

&  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd. 

244-54  FLINDERS 
ST.,  MELBOURNE 

"Sporting  Wear  Specialists." 
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PHILIP     O'BRYEN     HOARE,     M.B.I.M.Sc    (London) 

The    World-Famous    Mental    Scientist 

will  •end  you  upon  request  a    FREE    BOOKLET    detoriptive   of    his   great  ten-ieaaoo 

self-help   course  — 

THE  MIND  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 


The  Rage  of  England —The  Talk  of  America     Winning  in  Australia. 

DO  NOT  SEND  unless  you  are  in  deadly  earnest  in  your  desire  for  achievement. 

Address  :    PHILIP  O'BRYEN  HOARE,   229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

N.B.— Mr.   Hoarc   is    sole    agent    for    the     Rreatrst    sell-help    poem   the    world    has   yet  see*, 
entitlri!    "TIk*   Road   to  Victory."      Rrnutifully   printed   on   stiff   <  ard.      Prire,    ]/-. 


TS/ie  Neil) 

RE  P  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pabliahed  in  the   United  States 

Which  reflects  the   best  thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Those    anxious    to    keep     themselves 

informed  of  sane    American  opinion 

ought  to    diligently    read  the    "New 

Republic.  " 


Editors  : 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special   articles    by    famous    men    and 

women  supplement    the    keen   editorial 

paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 

and  contemporary  thought. 


V.'iriv    «ii*i;'~ripiion,     S'^/-.    K  rrnittatu'cik  '^^'>ll'd  be 

y  orrler   to   tl  'i*; 

.    .    West    JIM    -s  r  /,.. 

11..S.A.,  or   »cnt   by  cheque    or    iK>»ul    note   la  the 

srr    Ktpuhitc,    c/o    Slea.l's.     l8i    Collin*    Street. 

Melbourne. 


A  Journal  of  International 
Understanding 

Edited  by  E.   D.   MOREL 


The  reader  of  "  Foreign  Affairs " 
oh' .ins  an  insight  into  International 
matters  he  could  get  nowhere  else. 

Special  articles,  by  leading  men  and 
women,  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
rearrangement  of  Europe  and  the  many 
problems  domestic  and  foreign-^  now 
confronting  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 


Published  Once  Every  Month  in 
London. 

Annual  Subscription,  5/-.  Remittances 
should  be  sent  by  money  order  to 
"Foreign  Affairs."  2  Great  Smith  Street, 
Weitminster,  London  S.W.I,  or  by 
cheque  or  postal  order  to  "Foreign 
Affairs."     c/o     STEADS.      182     Collina 

Strrrf.    MrlKotirne. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFEREJl 
FROM  THIS  COMPLAINT? 


■  ■!  and   cumher.iomo  steel 
i  here  la  no  need  for  you 


If  no.  what  arp  you  wearlnic  for  ItT  Is  It  one  of  Ihono  • 
spring  truMflji.  which  arr  a  connlant  nourco  of  torture  to  the 
to   wear   this   kind    c.f   .-..ntrl vanoe   any    lotiRrr. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  ImiK  b««en  wlahliiK  t"  obtain   an  appUanrp  that  vroald  be  not  only  rom- 
forlable  tfi  wear,  but  one  wlilrh  woulil  alM<   '■  t  rupture  under  all   ron<liliiin«.      If   you   will 

writ*  UR.  \vp  will  l><>  t'l'U'-<'d  to  eond  you   i>i>  '■(  our  rutrnt  Autoinatir  .VIr  Cushion  Ilup- 

tnrv   Applinnre. 

Nov<  r  mii.il  If  vnu  have  tried  everythlne  else      ThU  apptlance  Is  8omrthinR  Kntlrely  New.    It 
Is.  In  fact.  th<'   >  '  . v   ■    '  ■  ■      7  ,,.,1.     It  ,io,-M  away  alto- 

sether  with    t  i;alU:iK'    leather    uiider- 

iitrn;>!>.      Our  I'h  .   •  i     m    <  o-oooi > xoriH  a  Kentle.  yet    firm 

and  iinirorni  prciwurr  iilnaya  on  the  correct  spol.     To  show  what  we  think  of  this   Patent   Rup- 
ture  Appliance. 

WE  GIVE  .\   1  i;i  I      rKI.\L 

with  r\<}\  .»:i!.ti.in.  c  -cut     111.     Tf  it  >';  •  i' !  'V  •'  i!    ■  "    '•'^^'    i'    nit  asked  I  o  keep  it.     The  price 

i^  '•'  -n    and    Cbildrcs.     Perfect   ease 

THK    U  INSl.OW    COMPANY.    ai^»A    Collins    Strpot.     Melbourne.    Victoria. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


AND 


Book-keeping 

For  POSITIONS  OF  TRUST 

You  would  find  that  qualification  in  either  of 
the  above  subjects  would  rapidly  advance  you 
to  a  POSITION  OF  TRUOT  and  to  GREATER 
EARNING  ABILITY. 

Successive  Examinations  Show  Striking 

Scores    Secured     by    Successful    Stott 

Students 


After  passing  his  FINAL,  EXAMINATION  in 
ACCOUNTANCY,  Mr.  G.  S.  Upstill,  of  273  High 
Street,  Bendlgo,  writes: — 

"  All  my  difficulties  were  cleared  away  by 
the  concise  answers  to  my  queries.  It  has  been 
most  Interesting,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
course.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  through- 
out my  course  of  instruction,  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  great  successes  of  your  College." 


Mr.  S.  R.  Player,  af  Savernake,  N.S.W., 
writes : — 

"  I  owe  my  success  to  the  splendid  Instruc- 
tion I  received  from  you,  and  cannot  tliank  you 
too  much  for  the  care  and  attention  I  always 
received  from  your  College." 

You  can   Study  under  the  Splendid 

Stott  System  no   matter  where  you 

reside 

Countless  clerks,  book-keepers  and  ambitious 
men  date  their  progress  from  the  day  they  com- 
menced with  us  the  study  of  Modern  Mercantile 
Methods,  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Law, 
Book-keeping,  or  Accountancy.  (Any  of  these 
sections   may  be   taken   separately.) 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  onrol  for  success.  Our 
advice  Is  always  fully,  freely,  and  cordially  at 
the  disposal  of  inquirers.  Write  at  once  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  "  Students'  Guide."  It  will 
explain  how  we  can  help  you  to  a  »uccessful 
career. 

STOTT'S  Technical  College 

(Incorporating  Stott's   Correspondence   C!olleie) 
Address  nearest  oCace: 

100  Russell  Street,   MELBOURNE 

117  Pitt  Street.  SYDNEY 

225  Adelaide  Street.   BRISBANE 


Over  One  Millio 


illion  People  I 


in  Australia  alone,  are  drinking  pure 
water  supplied  through  wood  pipe,  and 
every  month  the  number  is  increasing. 
WOOD  PIPE  is  the  cleanest  and  cheap- 
est conduit  for  the  satisfactory  convey- 
ance of  water.  Size  for  size,  it  will 
carry  a  greater  volume  of  water,  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  than  any  other  pipe 
made,  and  the  action  of  water,  which 
gradually  destroys  iron  or  steel,  actually 
helps  in  the  preservation  and  longevity 
of  wood  pipe.  The  Sydney  Water  Sup- 
ply has  150  miles  of  our  wood  pipe  in 
use  and,  when  a  section  was  opened  up 
recently  for  a  Government  Inspection,  it 
proved   to    be    in    perfect   condition. 

Expenditure  for  Maintenance  is 
practically  nil. 


All   enquiries  to 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD  PIPE 

Co.    Ltd. 

Burns  Bay  Road,   Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 
(Ferry  to  Fig  Tree.) 

And  at  FOOTSCKAY.  Victoria. 
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Qurstion  the  $ucce»^fu!  men  ind  women  of  to-d«y  in  whatever  sphere  of  aciiv\ijr 
you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  sole  reason  of  that  success  was  thai 
they  so  trained  their  mind  and  memory,  that  they  were  never  taken  unawares 
—they  were  always  ready  for  the  unexpected  I  hey  knew  that  had  they  ever 
failed  in  this  respect,  another  would  have  stepped  in  and  displaced  tbcm.  If 
YOU  want  to  gain  the  high  places  where  big  money  is  earned,  lyiteniatiae 
your  memory  under  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  system  trains  the  mind  and  memory  on  the  soundest  scientific  methods  to 
retain  dates,  figures,  facts,  principles,  anecdotes,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  b* 
recalled  at  an  instant's  notice.  The  Linnean  System  can  be  used  by  business  and 
profes.<;ional  men  and  women  in  all  departments  of  activity.  Cost  is  trirting,  and 
you  are 

Taught  by  Post  in  Your  Spare  Time 

Fill  in  name  ami  .irldr<<>.  below,  cut  out   the   advertisement,  post  to  R.  BRO'AS. 
211  Swaaslon  Street,  Melboar««,  and  we  send  you  free  booklet,  "  Memory  Trji,      . 
fully  explaining  the  Linnean  System. 


S'ame . . . 
Address. 


YOU    want   a    BENZINE   VAPOUR 
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T.    P.    BELLCHAMBERS    AND    HIS    PETS. 
(See   article   by    Sir   Artliur   Conan    Doyle,    on  page    587.) 

[Photos,  by  W.  S.  Smith,  Adelaide. 


A    FLYING-BOAT    AT    FELIXSTOWE. 
(See  article  on  "The    First    Line    of   Defence."    on    page    595.) 
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A   FLYING-BOAT   IN   ACTION. 


CHASHED  ON  ORFORDNESS. 
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OCTOBEK   23,   1920. 

The    Latest   Anti-Bolshevik    Champion. 

The  Polish  rally  and  the  successes  of 
Wrangel  have  immensely  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-Bolsheviks,  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  coming  collapse  of  the  Lenin 
Government  are  being  freely  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  against  Poland  has  increased 
internal  discontent,  and  must  have  made 
Lenin's  position  less  secure.  This  at  a 
time  when  recognition  of  his  Govern- 
ment by  Great  Britain  seemed  imminent, 
and  when  the  resumption  of  trade  would 
have  made  possible  a  general  reorganisa- 
tion of  industry,  which  would  have  stab- 
ilised the  position.  With  the  Poles  suc- 
cessfully demanding  the  frontier  they 
want,  with  a  victorious  French-sup- 
])orted,  anti-Bolshevik  army  in  the  south. 
Great  Britain  wull  surely  delay  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Government  until 
the  situation  is  again  cleared,  either  by 
the  defeat  of  Wrangel,  or  the  collapse 
of  Lenin.  In  our  last  issue,  I  sug- 
gested that  Wrangel,  if  he  hoped  to 
succeed,  would  have  to  adopt  very 
different    tactics    from    those    of  Dene- 


kine  and  Koltchak ;  would,  indeed, 
have  to  break  away  from  the  monarchic 
and  bureaucratic  party,  and  rely  upon  the 
common  people  lo  support  him.  The  fer- 
vent manner  in  which  the  reactionaries 
speak  of  him  suggests,  however,  that  they 
regard  him,  not  as  a  deliverer  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  an  intolerable  yoke,  but 
as  a  champion  who  will  restore  them 
their  estates  and  positions,  who  will  give 
them  back  the  power  they  enjoyed  in 
the  old  days,  who  will  re-establish  the 
old  regime  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  If 
they  are  correct  in  their  judgment,  then 
Wraneel  will  fall  as  Koltchak  and  Dene- 
kine  fell,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Soviets  Will   Prevail. 

We  are  so  much  concerned  with  the 
strife  of  Bolshevik  and  anti-Bolshevik, 
with  the  struggle  between  radicals  and 
reactionaries,  that  we  fail  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  what  is  being  done  in 
Russia  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Vari- 
our  leaders  have  scrambled  over  them  to 
power,  but  what  are  they  doing  them- 
selves ?  Would  they,  for  instance,  welcome 
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the  reactionaries  as  being  less  (Jang;erous 
than  the  l»oIshcviks.  or  would  they  prefer 
the  rule  of  the  extremists  to  that  of  their 
old  masters?  There  have  been  many 
visitors  to  Russia  of  late,  and  many  have 
been  the  reports  about  what  is  going 
on  there.  Some  say  that  Lenin  is 
doomed,  others  that  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernincnt  will  increase  in  power.  Some 
declare  that  anti-Rnlshevism  is  rapidly 
growing  in  strength,  others  that  it  is 
weakening.  After  reading  many  of  these 
accounts.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  no  matter  whether  Bolsheviks 
or  reactionaries  triumph  on  the  battle- 
field, the  Soviet  system  of  government 
will  remain.  It  has  got  too  strong  a  hold 
on  the  people  for  them  to  give  it  up.  Tiie 
central  administration  may  be  consider- 
ably modified,  but  Soviet  rule  will  re- 
main the  basis  of  the  Government  of 
Russia.  Lenin  was  himself  originally  op- 
posed to  the  Soviet  system,  but  came  to 
see  that  he  must  recognise  and  adopt  it. 
Anyone  who  hopes  to  surplant  him  would 
have  to  work  in  with  it  also.  There  can 
be  no  re-establishment  of  autocratic  con- 
trol in  Russia.  As  far  as  internal  affairs 
are  concerned,  the  Soviets  will  remain 
supreme,  no  matter  what  particular 
group  happens  to  have  seized  the  reins 
of  government  and  is  directing  foreign 
policy.  The  Russian  people  are  almost 
solely  concerned  with  domestic  politics 
and  economics.  External  affairs  will  be 
left  to  the  central  government.  As 
Russia's  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  what  chiefly  interests  the  .'\llied 
Powers,  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England  are  naturally  much  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  the  Lenin  adminis- 
tration, and  the  possibility  of  its  over- 
throw by  Wrangel.  The  latter,  by  agree- 
ing to  shoulder  debts  incurred  by  the 
Tsarist  regime,  has  won  French  support, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  his  foreign 
policy  would  be  far  more  aggressive  than 
that  of  Lenin,  who  has  renounced  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  apparently  a  sincere 
convert  to  self-determination. 

Russia's  Newest  Democrat. 

It  is  now  evident  tliat  Wrangel  is  in 
high  favour  with  the  emigre  Russians, 
the  aristocrats,  who  fled  from  the  coun- 


try when  the  T.-ar  fell.  These  nobles  did 
not  give  Denekine  their  whole-hearted 
support,  because  he  was  not  one  of  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  they  encour- 
aged Wrangel  in  his  intrigues  against 
that  unfortunate  leader.  Various  ac- 
counts have  come  through  about  "  The 
Russias'  newest  democrat,"  most  of 
them  contradictory.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, that  he  belongs  to  the  nobility,  and 
that  his  family  came  from  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. This  his  name  suggests.  Like 
the  famous  defender  of  Sebastopol — Tod- 
leben — he  is  not  a  Russian  by  blood,  but 
a  Bait,  one  of  those  Teutonic  rulers  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  so  many  of  whom 
have  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  Rus- 
sia. An  ancestor  of  his.  Count  Gustav 
Wrangel,  served  in  the  Swedish  army, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1627. 
.\nother.  Count  Friedrich  Wrangel, 
served  in  the  Prussian  army  against 
Xapoleon.  and  yet  another.  Baron  Fer- 
dinand Wrangel.  was  Governor  of 
Alaska  before  that  country  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  from  Rus- 
sia. His  grandfather  was  Governor  of 
Petrograd,  and  he  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Chamberlains  of 
the  Tsar,  she  being  at  the  time  Lady-in- 
waiting  on  the  Tsarina.  According  to 
one  account  he  attended  the  Empress 
Catherine  Institute  of  Engineers — a 
school  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
pupils  of  noble  birth — and  then  entered 
the  Imperial  Horse  Guards  as  a  lieuten- 
ant. When  the  war  broke  out,  thanks 
to  his  Court  connections,  he  rose  rapidly 
to  be  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Tsar.  He  continued  in  the 
army  when  Kerensky  was  in  power,  be- 
coming, at  3^.  a  general  of  division. 

An   Engineer  by   Profession 

According  to  another  account  he  was 
educated  in  the  Petersburg  College  of 
Engineering,  and.  after  serving  a  year 
in  the  army,  went  to  Siberia  to  engage 
in  mining:  he  was.  in  fact,  not  a  soldier, 
but  a  mining  engineer.  He.  however, 
joined  the  army  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
and  was  twice  promoted  for  bravery  in 
the  field.  When  the  Great  W'ar  broke  out 
he  entered  the  Imperial  Guards,  but  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  only.      A  gal- 
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lant  feat  of  arms  earned  him  his  cap-  Soviet     Government    appears    to    have 

taincy  a  few  weeks  later,  and  before  long  granted  them  full  amnesty, 
he  was  promoted  major-general  in  com- 

mand  of  the  Cossacks.     It  was  he,  we  Must  Throw  Over  the  Emigres, 

are  told,  who,  during  the  Kerensky  re-  Denekme  struggled  hard  to  remove  the 

gime.  saved  the  army  from  disaster  on  impression    that   "  he    was    fighting,   not 

the  Galician  front.     He  certainly  joined  only  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  also  to 

the  volunteer  army  Denekine   raised   in  deprive   the  proletariat   of   the   freedom 

the  south,  and  became  the  latter's  chief-  they  have  won  in  the  revolution."     The 

of-staff.     One  section  strongly  approved  sentence  occurs  in  a  report  by  a  British 

his  quarrel  with  his  chief,  another  held  general,  who  declares  that  the  Russians 

him  guilty  of  high  treason  for  intriguing  had  that  belief.     Wrangel,  however,  is 

against  a  man  who  was  doing  his  best  said  to  have  as  his  chief  purpose,  the  de- 

to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviks.    It  is  signi-  priving  of  the  proletariat  of  the  freedom 

ficant  that  it  was  the  aristocrats  who  ap-  they  have  won  in  the  revolution,  and  to 

proved,    and    the    democrats    who    con-  glory  in  the  fact.     The  position  is  well 

demned !  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  Russian 

emigre:  "Oh.  well,  vou  know,  Dene- 
Hanging  Anti-Bolsheviks.  kine— he's  nobody.  Wrangel,  now,  is  a 
Denekine  was  determined  to  secure  a  gentleman.  When  he  gets  the  command 
united  Russia  ;  he  would  countenance  no-  — which  he  will — we'll  join."  Another 
thing  which  aimed  at  dividing  his  coun-  said :  "  Denekine  !  Pooh  !  Wrangel — 
try  "into  states  deprived  of  strength,  that's  the  man!  Denekine,  he's  a  fool, 
significance,  and  voice  in  international  Wrangel  knows  how  to  handle  the  mujik. 
politics,"  and  this  determination  led  to  When  he  comes  in,  it  will  go  like  wild- 
his  quarrel  with  the  Kuban  Cossacks,  fire.  Then  we  shall  be  rich,  rich  again, 
who  had  established  an  autonomous  gov-  and  these  insolent  peasants  and  imperti- 
ernment  of  their  own.  These  Cossacks  nent  shopkeepers  will  be  put  in  their 
were  strongly  anti-Bolshevik,  but  they  place."  If  Wrangel.  indeed,  is  fighting 
desired  independence,  and  that  Denekine  to  restore  the  old  order,  his  early  defeat 
would  not  tolerate.  He  therefore  sent  js  to  be  anticipated.  If,  however,  he 
Wrangel  to  Ekaterinodar.  their  capital,  shows  by  his  actions  that  his  sole  object 
with  orders  to  suppress  the  Kuban  Rada,  jg  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
and  upset  the  new  state.  This  Wrangel  ment.  whilst  leaving  the  people  their  new 
did  very  effectively.  He  hung  the  head  found  independence,  then  he  will  secure 
of  the  Government,  and  executed  several  the  support  of  all  those  who  do  not  find 
of  its  members  after  summary  court-  the  present  regime  good,  but  have  hitherto 
martial.  Many  prominent  Kubans  are  s,een  no  alternative  which  would  secure 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Denekine  to  ^o  them  the  fruits  of  the  revolution.  If 
Malta,  where  they  were  clapped  into  pri-  ^e  gets  this  support,  he  will  probably 
son.  The  repression  of  .the  Kubans  was  triumph,  but  he  will  never  get  it  if  he 
strongly  resented  in  Denekine's  army,  jg  surrounded  and  supported  by  the  old 
which  contained  many  Cossacks,  and  nobilitv. 
Wrangel   turned  this   to  his   advantage. 

He  gathered  together  a  following  of  his  The  New  Offensive. 

own,  and  schemed  the  overthrow  of  The  remnants  of  Denekme's  army 
Denekine.  When  the  Southern  armv.  sought  refuge  in  the  Crimean  Penmsula. 
divided  against  itself,  in  countrv  made  and  the  Bolsheviks,  instead  of  follow- 
ho.stile  bv  its  depredations,  recoiled  be-  ing  them  there,  hurried  their  armies  to 
fore  the  Red  armies  of  the  North.  Wran-  the  Polish  front,  in  order  to  eject  Gene- 
gel  got  the  council  of  generals  to  elect  ral  Pilsudski  from  Kieff.  and  drive  the 
Him  leader  in  place  of  Denekine.  When  Poles  back  into  their  own  country.  At 
the  final  disaster  came,  he  and  his  imme-  the  time.  Trotsky  strongly  objected  to 
diate  supporters  fled  to  Constantinople,  having  to  do  this,  urging  that  it  was 
leaving  his  soldiers  to  make  the  best  advisable  to  destroy  the  Southern  army 
terms  thev  could  with  the  enemv.     The  utterly,  and  prevent  it  ever  again  becom- 
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ing  a  menace  to  the  Republic.  British 
warships  not  only  helped  large  numbers 
of  the  anti-Bolshevik  soldiers  to  escape, 
but  they  also  were  able  to  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  Bolsheviks  to 
get  on  to  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  as 
they  were  able  to  shell  the  narrow  neck 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland. 
After  recovering  from  tyi)hus.  which  he 
developed  in  Constantinople,  llaron 
Peter  Wrangel  went  to  the  Crimea,  and 
began  to  reorganise  his  forces  and  pre- 
pare a  new  offensive.  When  the  British 
Government  learned  that  he  was  intent 
on  another  invasion  of  Russia,  it  with- 
drew its  support,  but  the  French  con- 
tinued to  assist  him.  and  when  he  tinally 
began  his  advance,  Millcrand,  it  will  be 
remembered,  announced  that  France 
would  recognise  his  Government.  By 
now,  no  doubt,  Wrangel  has  shifted  his 
headquarters  from  the  Crimean  Penin- 
sula to  the  mainland.  The  Red  armies 
were  fully  engaged  on  the  Polish  front, 
and  Wrangel,  therefore,  encountered 
very  little  resistance  as  he  marched  north- 
ward. He  appears  to  have  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  Kuban  Cossacks,  despite 
his  previous  doings  in  their  country.  He 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this,  had 
he  not  imdertaken  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependence and  their  right  to  rule  them- 
srlv(>>   in   whatc\er  w.nv  rhov  desired. 

A  Shrewd  Leader. 

lie  .ii,Meed  to  recognise  Russian  debts 
in  order  to  secure  French  sui)port.  and  we 
may  take  it  lor  granted,  too,  that  he  has 
.igreed  to  recognise  Polish  independence, 
because  he  sent  his  Chief  of  Staff'  to 
War.saw.  in  (jrder  to  urge  the  Poles  to 
continue  fighting,  and  keep  the  Red 
armies  engaged,  thus  giving  him  time  to 
accumulate  a  large  force  and  consolidate 
his  position.  He  would  naturally  not 
make  tin's  request  unless  at  the  same 
time  he  undertook  to  respect  Polish  fron- 
tiers, should  he  succeed  in  overthrowing 
the  Bolshevik  Government.  If  we  may 
believe  reimrts,  he  has  now  quite  a  large 
army  under  his  command,  but  we  may 
well  doubt  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  huge  captures  of 
Red  guards  made  by  him.  because  we 
know  there  was  no  considerable  Bolshe- 
vik force  opposing  his  advance.  We  have 
not   heard   much    about   his    doings    for 


some  time,  but  a  brief  wireless  from 
Moscow,  announcing  a  Bolshevik  vic- 
tory at  Xikoi)ol,  .suggests  that,  now  the 
armistice  ^vith  Poland  has  been  con- 
cluded, Trotsky  is  rushing  troops  south- 
wards with  the  object  of  crushing  Wran- 
gel, as  he  crushed  Denekine.  Denekine 
financed  himself  by  means  of  the  print- 
ing press,  and  by  despoiling  the  country 
he  conquered.  \\'rangel.  it  is  said,  has 
had  great  quantities  of  paper  money 
printed  for  him  in  London,  but  he  is 
also  obtaining  funds  by  the  sale,  to  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  the  great  stores  of 
wheat  which  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  cables  have  referred  several  times 
to  the  arrival  of  grain  ships  from  South 
Russia.  It  is  now  over  four  months  since 
he  began  his  advance,  and  he  appears  to 
be  at  present  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Taurida.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  areas  in  Russia 
and.  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
British  Commission  which  some  time  ago 
visited  Ukrainia,  large  supplies  of  grain 
actually  do  exist  in  tlie  district. 

Can  He  Succeed? 

Wrangel  has  evidently  made  some  ar- 
rangement with  Petlura.  the  Ukrainian 
General,  who  was  co-operating  with  the 
Poles  in  their  advance  on  KicfT.  This 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks are  not  only  sending  troops  against 
Wrangel's  forces,  but  are  also  attacking 
those  of  Petlura.  If  we  may  believe 
the  cables,  they  are  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vancing against  the  Roumanians.  Hither- 
to, the  various  leaders  who  have  led 
armies  into  Russia  have  done  very  welF 
indeed,  until  they  experienced  their  first 
reverse.  As  long  as  they  were  advanc- 
ing viii(»riously.  everything  went  splen- 
didly with  them,  but  the  moment  they 
-utTered  defeat,  a  sort  of  dry  rot  ap- 
peared to  set  in.  and  their  armies  col- 
lapsed one  after  the  other.  This  was  due 
to  bad  organisation,  the  hostility  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories, 
and  insufficient  communications.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  wlv^her  Wrangel  has 
been  able  to  create  a  more  efficient  force 
than  that  of  Denekine,  has  been  able 
to  conciliate  the  people  in  whose  terri- 
tory he  is  operating,  and  has  succeeded 
in   establishing  good   eominunications. 
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Another  d'Annunzio. 

On  October  19th,  an  armistice  between 
Russia  and  Poland  was  signed  at  Riga, 
where,  for  some  time,  delegates  of  the 
two  countries  had  been  conferring.  Com- 
plications arose  over  the  Polish  demand 
for  Vilna,  a  Lithuanian  city,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  adjusted  b}-  the  transparent  de- 
vice of  the  Polish  general — Zeligowski 
— who,  copying  d'Annunzio,  threw  of?  his 
allegiance  to  the  Polish  Republic,  and 
proceeded  to  set  u]i  a  State  of  his  own, 
with  Vilna  as  its  capital.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  allowing  the 
people  to  decide,  by  referendum,  whether 
they  wish  to  belong  to  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  to  that  of  Poland,  or  to  carry 
on  the  new  State  he  has  conjured  up. 
The  Russians  themselves  are  not  prim- 
arily concerned  in  the  matter  as,  if  Vilna 
is  not  Polish,  it  would  be  Lithuanian ;  it 
would  not  in  any  case  be  Russian. 
Nevertheless,  they  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  the  city  to  be  in  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory, as  the  chief  railway  to  Libau  passes 
through  it.  If  it  were  in  their  hands  the 
Poles  could  easily  prevent  the  transit  of 
Russian  goods  to  the  Baltic  port  concern- 
ing which  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  Lenin  with  Lithuania  and 
Latvia. 

To  Save  the  Allies'  Face. 

The  Allies  have  formally  remonstrated 
with  the  Polish  Government  about  Zeli- 
gowski's  doings,  but  it  will  certainly  re- 
ply that  it  has  no  longer  any  control  over 
him.  He  has  resigned  from  the  Polish 
army,  and  is  supported,  not  by  Polish 
regulars,  but  by  Polish  volunteers  and 
men  recruited  in  the  district  he  now  oc- 
cupies. It  can  make  the  same  plea  as  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister  did  in  the  case 
of  d'Annunzio,  who.  despite  the  protests 
of  the  Allies  and  of  the  Government  at 
Rome, ,  remains  lord  of  Fiume.  ,  The 
Poles  want  Vilna.  but  realise  that  the 
Allies  would  not  allow  them  to  keep  it, 
could  easily  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
them,  which  would  force  them  to  eva- 
cuate the  city,  even  if  they  did  take  pos- 
session of  it  now.  Hence,  the  scheme  of 
a  filibustering  general  and  an  indepen- 
dent republic.  That  this  republic,  con- 
trolled by  a  Polish  soldier,  would  soon 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  part 


of  Poland,  is  obvious,  but  the  arrange- 
ment enables  the  Allies  to  "  save  their 
face."  The  unfortunate  Lithuanians 
will  have  to  submit,  as  they  could  not 
hope  to  prevail  against  the  Polish  army, 
freed  as  it  now  is  from  the  danger  of 
Russian  invasion. 

A    Temporary   Settlement. 

The  Poles  are  apparently  attempting 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  Russians.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  Pilsudski 
considers  permanent  peace  with  Russia 
impossible,  and  he  will  certainly  do  his 
best  to  secure  a  strategic  frontier,  not  an 
ethnological  one.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  Trotsky  has  been  rushing  troops  to 
the  Southern  front,  and  the  Bolshevik 
Government,  not  being  in  a  position  to 
use  force  against  the  Poles,  will,  no 
doubt,  agree  to  their  demands  for  the 
time  being.  Pilsudski  is  right,  however. 
Russia,  no  matter  who  controls  her  af- 
fairs, will  never  permit  the  Poles  to  per- 
manently occupy  territory  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Muscovite.  It 
is  ncaring  the  end  of  October.  The 
severe  Russian  winter  has  already  begun, 
and  military  operations  in  the  north 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the 
south,  however,  where  the  climate  is 
much  milder,  hostilities  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue through  the  winter.  Before  the 
summer  comes.  Wrangel  will  have  been 
defeated,  or  will  have  conquered.  If 
the  Red  armies  are  again  triumphant,  a 
demand  for  a  rectification  of  the  frontier 
now  being  forced  on  them  by  the  Poles 
is  to  be  anticipated.  Meanwhile,  the  im- 
mediate trouble  is  between  the  Lithu- 
anians and  the  Poles.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Red  armies,  in  their  swift  ad- 
vance on  Warsaw,  not  only  ran  ahead 
of  their  communications,  but  completely 
exhausted  their  supplies  of  ammunition, 
Trotsky's  desperate  efforts  to  secure  these 
in  East  Prussia  coming  too  late  to  save 
the  position. 

Bolsheviks  and  Armenians. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  still  in  control  of 
Caucasia,  and  are  apparently  reinforcing 
their  armies  there,  being  anxious,  of 
course,  to  prevent  Wrangel  cutting  them 
off  from  their  oil  supplies  at  Baku.  But 
not  only  are  they  sending  troops  to  Cau- 
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casia  for  this  purpose,  they  are  also  in- 
tent on  helping  Kernel  Pasha  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  latter,  in  a  proclamation  to 
his  troops,  callinj^  on  them  "  to  hate  the 
British  and  French,  who  are  dismember- 
ing; our  Empire,"  assures  them  that  help 
is  coming  from  the  Bolsheviks  of  Rus- 
sia. This  proclamation  of  his  suggests 
that  the  cable  telling  of  the  demand  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  that  the  Ar- 
menians .«?iiall  permit  the  passage  of 
troops  through  Armenia  is  correct.  The 
unfortunate  Armenians  have  appealed  to 
the  Allies  for  help;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  either  France  or  Great  Britain 
could  get  it  to  them.  England  has  her 
hands  full  in  Mesopotamia,  France  is 
fully  occupied  in  Syria,  and  to  transport 
troops  to  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea.  is 
a  task  neither  Ally  would  care  to  under- 
take. Both  France  and  England  failed 
to  send  help  to  Poland,  although  that 
country  was  close  to  their  doors.  They 
will  hardly  send  it  to  far-distant  Ar- 
menia, a  State  they  have  already  refused 
to  make  themselves  responsible  for.  If 
the  Bolsheviks  do,  indeed,  despatch 
troops  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece  will  at  once 
be  involved,  as  to  her  has  been  entrusted 
the  task  of  resisting  Kernel  Pasha's  ad- 
vance. 

Coal-miners  go  on  Strike. 

After  many  weeks  of  negotiation,  the 
eflForts  of  the  miners'  leaders  and  British 
Ministers  to  reach  a  settlement  failed, 
and  the  miners,  having  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposals  by  a  large  majority, 
went  on  strike.  Vigorous  efforts  arc  be- 
ing made  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
which  the  men  will  accept,  but  thus  far 
without  success.  The  miners  demand  an 
immediate  increase  of  2s.  a  shift  for 
workers  of  eighteen  years,  and  upwards, 
with  corresponding  advances  for  boys. 
The  Government  is  willing  to  grant  this 
extra  wage,  but  makes  it  conditional  on 
a  definite  increase  in  coal  production. 
That  certainly  seems  a  fair  dematul.  It 
would  not  be  a  fair  one  had  production 
remained  constant.  It  has  dropped 
greatly,  however,  dropped  obviously  ow- 
ing to  limitation  of  output.  The  Govern- 
ment then  is  not  asking  the  men  to  work 
harder  than  they  used  to  do.  but  it  is  ask- 
ing them,  in  return   for  an  increase  of 


10s.  or  more  a  week  in  wages,  to  produce 
a  somewhat  lesser  amount  of  coal  per 
man  than  they  formerly  used  to  do.  The 
men  are,  however,  strongly  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  payment  by  results — of 
which  the  (iovernment's  proposal 
smacks — and  in  ist  on  the  2s.  advance 
without  any  ctJiiditions  being  attached. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  obvious 
distrust  of  Government  promises,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  utterly  <  '  m  the 
men  for  their  aciion.  'Hiey  ^,  .....^,  and 
with  truth,  that  the  Government  broke 
its  promise  to  enforce  the  Sankey  award, 
and  they  refus-.  to  trust  it  at  all.  They 
seem  to  believe  '.hat  if  the  rise  in  wages 
is  made  conditional  on  increased  output, 
the  Government  will  find  some  way  to 
prevent  the  stipulated  output  being 
rcachcfV  .in''  'li  v  will  not  get  the  ad- 
vance 

Reducing  Debt  by  Means  of  Coal. 

They  say  in  reply  to  the  Government : 
"  Give  us  the  2s.,  and  trust  us  to  increase 
production."  But  the  Government  re- 
fuses to  trust  them,  and,  as  they  refuse 
to  trust  the  Government,  they  have  gone 
on  strike,  thus  dislocating  industry,  and 
causing  immense  hardship  throughout 
the  entire  country.  They  are  said  to 
have  funds  for  a  six  weeks'  fight,  but 
long  before  that  time  has  elapsed,  so 
many  industries  will  be  affected,  that  the 
country  will  be  in  chaos.  Undoubtedly 
those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  those 
who  shiver  with  cold,  those  who  starve, 
will  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  Government ; 
but  they  have  not  the  skill  required  to 
mine  coal.  Already  shipping  is  held  up, 
blast  furnaces  are  closed  down,  factories 
are  idle.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  strike 
is  costing  the  miners  £3.500.000  a  week 
in  wages,  whilst  the  value  of  the  coal 
unwon  each  week  is  put  at  £8.600,000. 
Not  only  is  there  this  loss,  but  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  must  follow,  and 
the  holding  up  of  transport  will  make  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  food  supplies  at 
all.  1  he  miners  calculate  that  the  Gov- 
♦•rnmcnt  is  making  a  "  surplus  profit  "  of 
i.((), 000,000  a  year  on  export  coal,  and 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  advance  in 
wages  they  ask  for  could  easily  be  paid 
without  at  all  increasing  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  home  consumer.    The  Government 
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does  not  apparently  deny  that  it  is  mak- 
ing this  great  extra  profit  by  charging 
France,  Italy  and  other  countries  which 
buy  coal  from  England,  a  huge  price  per 
ton,  but  declares  that  this  money  is  quite 
justifiably  earned,  because  it  will  be  used 
to  reduce  the  gigantic  war  debt.  The 
Government,  in  fact,  contends  that  the 
miners  have  no  right  to  demand  a  share 
in  the  profits  which  are  being  wholely 
devoted  to  lessening  the  burden  of  debt 
the  war  has  compelled  the  nation  to 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Watt,  in  his  explanation  as  to  why 
he  resigned  before  he  had  finished  his 
task  in  London,  was  not  as  convincing 
as  some  of  his  friends -eould  have  wished. 
He  made  it  in  a  most  temperate  manner, 
showed  none  of  that  vindictiveness  .which 
the    Prime    Minister   seemed   unable   to 
avoid  in  his  speech  in  reply;  but  it  was 
too  long,  it  dwelt  too  much  on  minor 
matters,  and,  because  of  that,  it  laid  the 
ex-Treasurer  open  to  effective  attack  by 
Air.  Hughes.  Yet,  the  majority  of  people 
who  read  his  explanation  carefully  will 
admit  that  in  his  place  they  too  would 
have  acted  as  he  did.    Not  because  of  the 
pin-prick     policy     which     Mr.     Hughes 
adopted  towards  him,  cumulative  as  its 
effect  must  have  been,  but  because  of  the 
barefaced  way  in  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter took  the  most  important  of  all  the 
financial  negotiations  out  of  his   hands 
without  ever  informing  him  what  he  was 
doing,  and  began  to  treat  direct  with  the 
British    Government.      The    failure    to 
notify   the   Home   Government    of    Mr. 
Watt's  arrival,  the  apparently  purposeful 
omission  to  secure  for  hmi  that  standing 
in  London  essential  for  the  success  of  hi's 
mission,  the   suggestion  that  he  should 
not  hurry  to  England,  so  that  he  might 
a'rrive    too   late    to    interfere    with    Mr. 
Hughes'   scheme   of   negotiating   direct; 
the  rnsistence  of  the  Prime  Minister  that, 
a- though  a  plenipotentiary,  he  must  re- 
fer everything. to  the  Australian  Cabinet, 
are,  after  all,  only  minor  matters.    They 
do  disclose,  it  is  true,  a  studied  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  make  his 
colleague's  position  impossible ;  but  they 
are   hardly    worth    mentioning,    save   to 
prove  that  point. 


Stabbed  in  the  Back. 

The  only  thing  that  matters  was  Mr. 
Hughes'  action  in  upsetting  the  arrange- 
ments Mr.  Watt  was  making  about  the 
wool,   arrangements    which   he  assumed 
had  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and    starting    off    on    an    entirely    new 
scheme  without  giving  his  colleague  the 
slightest  warning  that  he  was  doing  so, 
leaving  h'm  to  learn  what  was  going  on 
behind  his  back  from  the  Imperial  Min- 
ister, with  whom  he  had  been  negotiating 
as     Australia's     trusted     representative. 
Such  action  is  altogether  unpardonable. 
It  made  Mr.  Watt's  position  impossible. 
It  made  his  resignation  inevitable.     Put 
the  matter  on  a  business  plane.    An  Aus- 
tralian board  of  directors  send  one  of 
their  number,  admittedly  the  most  fitted 
for  the  task,  over  to  London,  to  carry  on 
highly  important  and  most  difficult  finan- 
cial negotiations  with  a  still  more  pow-  • 
erful  board  of  directors,  to  whom  they 
owe  much  money.     After  sending  him 
off   the    Australian    directors    who    had 
given  him  almost  plenary  powers,  inform 
him  that  he  must  report  all  negotiations 
to  them  for  their  approval.    He  does  that, 
and  proceeds  to  bargain  with  the  English 
board  on  the  lines  agreed  upon  in  Aus- 
tralia.     Just  when  Uie   difficult  task  is 
nearing  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  he  is 
met  by  the  managing  director  of  the  Eng- 
lish concern,  who  tells  him  that  his  chair- 
man of  directors  in   Australia  has  not 
only     proposed     an     entirely     different 
method  of  settlement,  but  is  demanding 
definite   information   concerning  matters 
which  information  had  already  been  sup- 
plied   to    this    unfortunate    Australian 
director  in  London.    Well  may  the  Eng- 
lishman ask:   "What  is  the  good  of  my 
negotiating  with  you ;  why  should  I  at- 
tempt to  find  a  solution  in  consultation 
with  you,  when  your  chief  insists  on  an 
entirely  different  settlement  about  which 
you  apparently  know  nothing  at  all.      I 
must  abandon  negotiations  with  you  al- 
together, and  conduct  them  direct  with 
your   chairman   of   directors,   as   he   ap- 
parently desires." 
No  Way  Out  But  Resignation. 

Stabbed  in  the  back  in  this  way.  shown 
the  door  by  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent,  what  could  the  Australian  director 
do  but  resign,  and  leave  his  chief  to  con- 
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(hat  the  affair  as  he  was  evidently  de- 
temiincd  to  do?  The  position  woukl 
have  been  entirely  different  had  the 
chairman  of  directors  in  Australia  in- 
formed his  director  in  England  that  he 
was  to  submit  the  new  scheme  to  the 
English  l)oard.  His  director  might  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  this  scheme, 
but  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  jetti- 
son his  own  and  adopt  the  new  one  sent 
him  from  Australia.  Rut  instead  of  do- 
ing this,  the  chairman  in  Australia  "went 
over  his  head,  and,  without  his  know- 
ledge, began  direct  negotiations  with  the 
English  board  on  altogether  different 
lines.  Comparisons  made  between  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Hughes  when  at  the 
Peace  Conference  by  Mr.  Watt,  then 
Acting  Prime  Minister,  and  of  Mr.  Watt 
in  London  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime 
Minister,  are  altogether  by  the  mark. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that  Mr. 
Hughes  went  behind  the  back  of  the 
Minister  specially  sent  to  London  to  ar- 
range certain  matters,  and  attempted  to 
arrange  them  direct  without  his  know- 
ledge. By  so  doing,  he  put  Mr.  Watt  in 
an  impossible  position,  and  left  him  no 
alternative  but   to   resign. 

No-licence  Defeat  in  Victoria. 

The  elections  in  \'ictoria  were  fought 
largely  on  the  no-licence  issue,  and  the 
two  Nationalist  Ministers  who  have  lost 
their  seats — Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Mackinnon — undoubtedly  owed  their 
defeat  to  their  advocacy  of  no-licencc 
anil  a  simple  majority.  Although  Mr. 
Lawson  will  meet  Parliament  with 
fewer  followers  than  before,  he  has  still 
a  solid  backing  of  32  in  a  House  of  65, 
and  he  can  more  or  less  count  on  the 
Farmers,  who  are  12  strong,  to  support 
him  against  the  Labourites,  who  number 
20.  in  the  last  House  there  were  40 
Nationalists.  7  Fanners,  and  18  Labour 
men.  Mr.  Martin  Hannah,  running  as 
an  inde|)endent  Labour  candidate  in  his 
old  constituency,  managed  to  get  enough 
first  votes  to  avoid  being  eliminated  in 
the  first  count,  and  secured  election, 
thanks  to  the  second  preferences  of  the 
Nationalist  candidate.  H  Labour  and 
Farmers  combined,  Mr.  Hannah  would 
have  the  casting  vote;  hence,  his  posi- 
tion is  of  importance.     It  was  generally 


anticipated  thai  there  would  be  a  simple 
majority  for  no-licence  in  the  whole  of 
the  State,  but  the  expectation  was  net 
realised.  .Mtliough  counting  is  not  yet 
(|uite  finished,  there  are  very  few  more 
returns  to  conn-  in.  The  figures  at  pre- 
sent are:  Continuance,  274.213;  reduc- 
tion. 25.762;  no-licence,  208.37L  Con- 
liiuiancc  was  carried  in  14.3  districts,  re- 
duction in  C>^K  and  no-licence  in  two 
only.  Had  a  simple  majority  only  been 
required,  nu-liccnce  would  have  been 
carried  in  sonn-  40  districts.  The-  re- 
sult of  the  poll  is  that  the  Licences  Re- 
duction Board  is  deprived  of  the  power 
to  reduce  licences  in  14.3  districts,  a 
power  it  had  prior  to  October  21st.  In 
69  districts,  it  can  continue  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  two  districts  the  few 
licences  which  exist  will  be  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall. 

The  li(|upr  people  have  undoubtedly 
scored  a  notable  victory,  but  still  the 
writing  is  on  the  wall.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  first  submitted  to  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  in  one  district  only  was 
no-licence  carried.  To-day  12  districts 
have  gone  dry.  and  not  one  that  voted 
itself  dry  has  gone  wet.  Prohibition  is 
now  enforced  in  the  whole  of  the 
Hnited  .States,  but  it  was  only  made 
general  after  more  than  36  of  the  48 
States  had  ad(^pted  the  principle. 
People  imagine  that  prohibition  was 
forced  on  an  unwilling  nation.  Ac- 
tually a  large  majority  of  Americans 
asked  for  it.  There  is  no  employer  of 
labour  in  .\merica  who  is  not  strongly 
in  favour  of  i)rohibition  to-day.  He 
is  satisfied  that  the  disappearance  of 
strong  drink  makes  for  industrial 
peace,  and  for  general  efficiency.  Those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  declare 
confidently  that  the  L'^nited  States  will 
never  go  wet  again.  Much  will  no  doubt 
be  made  of  the  defeat  of  prohibition  in 
British  Columbia,  but  that  liquor  "  vic- 
tory "  was  due  apparently  not  to  a  desire 
to  re-establish  the  old  liquor  saloons,  and 
allow  the  unrestricted  sale  of  drink,  but 
to  the  anger  of  the  people  at  the  failure 
of  prohibition  to  jirevent  the  wholesale 
consumption  of  liquor.  This  failure  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  any  amount  of  liquor 
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might  be  imported  into  the  Province 
from  outside,  and  ahhough  it  might  iK)t 
be  sold,  there  was  no  restriction  on  its 
consumption.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
the  veto  on  direct  sales  was  avoided. 
With  the  consumption  of  strong  drink 
continuing  ahnost  unabated  in  their 
midst,  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
voted  strongly  in  favour  of  Government 
control  of  the  sale.  This  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  stop  all  private  im- 
portation of  liquor.  As  the  sole  selling 
agent  the  Government  will  insist  that 
everyone  wanting  liquor  must  purchase 
it  in  Government  dispensaries,  where 
strict  supervision  will  be  exercised.  Gov- 
ernment control  has  been  tried,  and 
found  wanting  in  England.  The  British 
Columbia  experiment  Avill  be  followed 
with  much  interest. 

Famine  and  Strife  in  China. 

China  is  once  more  faced  with  a  cruel 
famine.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  actual 
deaths  its  destructiveness  will  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  hunger  in  Euiope,  for 
in  1887-8  China  lost  about  8,000.000  of 
her  people  by  sheer  starvation.  During 
the  past  few  decades  the  Western  peoples 
have  given  liberal  aid  in  such  crises,  but 
at  present  the  efforts  of  the  charitable 
are  directed  so  largely^^  the  relief  of 
suffering  among  our  own  race  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  much  for  China.  The 
American  Red  Cross  is  sending  ilOO.OOO. 
Much  more  is  needed.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  in  financial  straits,  and,  up  to 
latest  advices,  had  provided  only  £2000 
for  relief  in  three  provinces — just 
enough  for  one  distribution  of  one  loaf 
and  fivepence  to  each  sufferer!  As  is 
usual  at  such  times,  the  distressed  people 
are  selling  their  children.  Girls  of  ten 
years  can  be  bought  for  £1.  In  record- 
ing these  sales  a  Chinese  news  agency  re- 
marks that  the  price  represents  two  shil- 
lings for  each  year  of  life — setting  off 
the  cost  of  rearing  the  girls  against  their 
market  value!  The  financiers  of  the 
West  would  be  more  ready  to  advance 
loans  to  China  if  the  internal  dissensions 
could  be  settled.  But  the  stability  of  the 
present  Peking  Government  is  doubted, 
and  North  and  South  are  still  at  logger- 
heads. 


China  and  Japan. 

Meantime,  new  disputes  with  Japan 
are  constantly  arising.  After  the  recent 
civil  conflict  around  Peking  the  leaders 
of  the  defeated  Anfu  party  took  refuge 
in  the  Japanese  legation;  the  legations  of 
the  other  Powers  refused  them  asylum. 
Japan  was  quite  within  her  rights,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Anfu  forces  were  be- 
lieved to  be  working  in  the  interests  of 
Japan,  and  had  had  Japanese  officers  to 
train  the  troops,  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Japanese  to  claim  to  be  acting  from 
disinterested.  humanitarian  motives. 
They  are  credited  by  the  Chinese  with 
trying  to  keep  up  the  strife  for  their  own 
unworthy  purposes.  Popular  feeling  in 
China  is  strongly  anti-Japanese,  and  it  is 
to  this  feeling  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Anfu  forces  is  attributed.  The  seizure 
of  Shantung  still  rankles  in  the  minds 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  students  of  that 
province  have  put  new  vigour  into  the 
bo)'cott  movement,  raiding  shops  that 
dared  to  offer  Japanese  goods  for  sale. 
In  Manchuria  there  is  much  friction. 
China  protested  against  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  northern  Manchurian 
railways.  The  reply  was  that  the  Jap- 
anese forces,  having  occupied  the  mari- 
time province  of  vSiberia,  had  to  control 
the  railway*  of  the  hinterland  for  their 
own  protection.  Apparently  one  good 
conquest  deserves  another.  The  Ameri- 
'can  protest  against  Japan's  seizure  of 
Russian  territory  has  been  equally  un- 
availing. 

Japan  and  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  this  protest  has  hardly  done 
more  than  enhance  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  nations.  Some  of  the  Japanese 
newspapers  tell  Uncle  Sam,  in  effect,  to 
mind  his  own  business.  The  dispute  over 
the  California  laws  for  the  dispossession 
of  Jajiancse  landholders  continues,  and 
a  further  occasion  of  estrangement  is 
found  in  the  new  American  shipping  law. 
designed  to  keep  foreign  vessels  out  of 
the  overseas,  as  well  as  the  coastal,  trade 
of  America.  At  the  same  time,  the  huge 
expenditure  on  navies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific  does  not  help  to  foster  good- 
will and  trust.  On  the  racial  equality 
que-tion  the  cables  report  that  Japan  is 
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willing  to  be  silent  at  the  Lcag^ue  of 
Nations  Conference,  fcarinfj  that  if  she 
should  raise  that  issue,  others  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  re-openinp^  the  Shan- 
tung^ question.  While  the  forces  of  mis- 
understanding arc  working  so  power- 
fully, it  is  i)lcasin;j;  to  note  that  the 
international  Sunday  School  Convention 
at  Tokio  passed  a  resolution  recognising 
racial  equality.  The  Convention  was 
composed  largely  of  American  delegates. 

German  Property  in  Samoa. 

In  discusing  the  future  of  German 
New  Guinea,  in  the  September  18th  issue 
of  STEAn's.  I  referred  to  New  Zealand's 
bad  example  in  Samoa,  stating  that  "  th* 
property  of  Germans  in  that  Island  had 
been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
unfortunate  owner  had.  in  most  cases, 
been  bundled  back  to  Germany  with  a 
miserable  jiittance.  supposed  to-  be 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses  to  Europe. 
This  is,  of  course,  spoliation,  but  the 
man  despoiled  is  told  by  the  confiscating 
Government  that  he  can  look  to  bank- 
rupt Germany  for  compensation."  The 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  External 
Aflfairs  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land has  pointed  out  that  the  statement 
made  is  quite  inaccurate,  and  informs 
me  that  "  the  sale  of  the  Geuman  proper- 
ties referred  to  took  place  in  Tonga,  with 
which  group  New  Zealand  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  The  ex-German  proper- 
ties in  Western  Samoa,  over  which  New 
Guinea  holds  the  mand.ate,  have  not  been 
sold,  but  are  being  retained  and  carried 
on  as  the  Crown  estates  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  expend  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  these  estates  for  the 
benefit,  and  in  the  interests  of,  the 
Samoan  people.  These  properties  have 
not  been  confiscated,  but  have  been  taken 
over  in  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
the  owners  are  entitled  to  recover  the 
value  of  their  loss  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment." I  am  very  glad  to  publish  this 
statement,  and  regret  that  a  newspaper 
report  which  appeared  here  led  me  into 
error.  At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  the 
German  owners  of  these  properties  are 
concerned,  it  makes  very  little  difference 
to  them  who  gets  these,  if  they  themselves 
must   look   to   a   more   or  less  bankrupt 


Gentian  Government  for  comi>ensation 
for  their  loss.  This  method  of  dealing 
with  i)rivatc  jiroperty  in  conquered  ter- 
ritory is,  of  cor.i  se,  something  quite  new. 
The  Germans  did  not  interfere  with  pri- 
vate property  in  Alsace-Lorraine  when 
they  annexed  t;ic  province  in  1871,  al- 
though they  d  I  deduct  the  value  of  the 
railways  they  tuok  over  from  the  rail- 
way company  i';om  the  definite  amount 
they  compclkil  1'" ranee  to  pay  as  indem- 
nity. 

Australia  Follows  Suit. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  tr.ace  of 
any  sale  of  German  oroperty  in  Tonga. 
but  a  cable  from  Auckland  recently  told 
of  the  sale  of  German  properties  in  Fiji. 
It  is  headed,  by  the  way,  **  New  Zealand 
Sale  Realises  £71,110."  The  cable  give* 
l)articulars  of  the  prices  for  var'  ro- 

perties.  which  were  purchased  b)  -  -.  rs. 
Burns,  Philp  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Complon.  It  subsequently  transpired 
that  ^Ir.  Com]  lion's  purchases  were 
handed  over  to  Messrs.  Burns.  Phiip  and 
Co..  who  thus  acquired  all  the  impor- 
tant properties.  It  is  gratifying  to  krrow» 
definitely  from  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment Ihat  the  German  properties  in 
Western  Samoa  are  not  going  to  get  ir.to 
the  hands  of  any  monopolistic  company, 
but  are  to  be  carried  on  as  Crown  estates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  .Samoans.  The 
Australian  Government  has  followed  the 
Iqad  of  the  sister  Dominion  in  confiscat- 
ing— I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say.  expro- 
priating— the  German  properties  in  Ger- 
mati  New  Guinea.  A  recent  issue  of  The 
Gazette,  published  in  Rabaul,  gave  par- 
ticulars of  the  prnperties  which  were  be- 
ing "  exproprialrd."  and  stated  that  three 
tru.slees  had  been  appoii\led  to  take 
charge  of  them.  One  of  these  men  is 
Mr.  Lucas  (until  recently  a  prominent 
official  in  Messrs.  Burns.  Philp  and  Co.), 
who  was  also  one  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  FedeTnl  Gor- 
ermnent  to  rej^ort  upon  German  New 
Guinea  .some  time  ago. 

The  TrAde  Dictator  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  iiatural  that  considerable  anxiety 
is  being  felt  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  the  German  estates.  These  are  in 
fine  condition,  have  been  excellently 
Innkcfl   after,  .nnd   arc  exceedingly  valu- 
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able.     Are  they  going  to  be  retained  as 
Crown  estates,  to  be  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  Guinea  natives,  or  are  they 
go'nv^  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder? 
If  they  are  going  to  be  auctioned  off,  will 
they  be  put  up  in  such  large  lots    that 
only  a  great  company  like  that  of  Bums. 
Philp,   for  instance,  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase them,  or  will  they  be  divided,  and 
thus  brought  wn'thin  reach  of  private  in- 
dividuals?    Whilst  State  ownership  has 
not    proved    itself    very    successful,    it 
would    certainly    be    preferable    to    the 
ownership  of  a  company  which,  having 
entered  into  the  German  inheritance  in 
the    Pacific,    must    inevitably    crush    all 
competition,  and  dictate  prices  to  planta- 
tion owners.     For  some  reason  or  other, 
Mr.   Lucas'   departure   for   Rabaul   was 
kept  secret,  although  why  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Australian  pub- 
lic knowing  that  he  and  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants had  departed  to  New  Guinea,  to  take 
over   the   property   and   the   plantations 
that  belonged  to  the  Germans,  is  difficult 
to  understand.    It  is  also  alleged  that  the 
censorship    has    been    re-established    in 
German  New  Guinea,  which,  of  course, 
is  still  under  the  control  of  the  Defence 
Department.     The  secrecy  observed  has 
naturally  made  settlers  and   others   ex- 
tremely concerned,  as  they  fear  that  such 
secret  proceedings  may  be  followed  by 
secret  sales,  and  that  no  chance  whatever 
will  be  given  them  of  securing  any  of  the 
German  properties.    The  Germans  them- 
selves, presumably,  will  get  nothing  at  all 
from    the    Australian    Government,    be- 
yond, perhaps,  their  fare  back  to  Ger- 
many— a  country  which  the  majority  of 
them  left  long  ago,  and  where  they  will, 
no  doubt,  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
start  life  again. 

What  About  the  German  Mission? 

No  decision  has,  apparently,  yet  been 
reached  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
German  missionaries  in  the  territory. 
Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Atlee  Hunt  have,  in 
their  report,  advocated  the  deportation  of 
these  men ;  but  it  is  frankly  admitted  by 
everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
mission  work,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  replace  them  by  Australians  or  Eng- 
lishmen, and  that,  even  if  volunteers 
could  be  found,  which  is  extremelv  im- 


probable, it  is  out  of  the  question  to  send 
to  New  Guinea  men  who  have  no  ex- 
perience of  mission  work  there.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  missionary 
can  do  very  little  good  amongst  the 
natives  until  he  has  had  some  ten  years' 
experience.  By  that  time  he  lias  become 
an  exceedingly  valuable  man  ;  he  can  talk 
the  language,  is  trusted  by  the  natives, 
and  is  able  to  make  great  headway 
amongst  them.  If  the  German  mission- 
aries are  deported,  it  simply  means  that 
the  thousands  of  natives  to  whom  these 
men  minister  will  be  left  without  anyone 
to  care  for  them.  A  far  more  reasonable 
proceeding  w^ould  be  to  recognise  the  im- 
possibility of  replacing  them  at  the 
moment,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain 
for' the  time  being,  but  under  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  Australian  missioners  of  the 
same  faith,  as  occasion  arises. 

Russia's  Debt  to  France, 

The  French  Government  steadily  re- 
fuses to  recognise  any  administration  in 
Russia  which  will  not  undertake  to  shoul- 
der the  debts  incurred  by  Russian  Gov- 
ernments before  and  dflring  the  war.  It 
is  only  recently  that  any  definite  figures 
have  appeared  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  money  which  the  French  lent  the  Rus- 
sians. In  an  article  which  Mr.  Thery 
contributes  to  L'Economiste  Europeen, 
he  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1913,  the 
total  debt  of  the  Russian  Empire 
amounted  to  8,825.000.000  roubles 
(23,474,000,000  francs).  As  the  annual 
interest  payments  made  to  France  in  re- 
spect of  the  Russian  debt  amount  to 
400,000.000  francs,  it  would  appear  that 
French  investors  were,  at  the  time,  credi- 
tors of  Russia  for  nearly  8.000.000.000 
francs  capital.  In  addition,  the  French 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  held 
shares  and  bonds  in  Russian  private  in- 
dustrial enterprises  to  the  amount  of 
2.000.000.000  francs.  During  the  war. 
Russia  borrowed  extensively  from  her 
Allies,  chicflv  from  Encfland.  France 
lent  her  3.450,000.000  francs;  thus  it 
would  seem  that  France  is  the  creditor 
of  Russia  for  a  grand  total  of  some 
13.450.000,000  francs,  of  which  10.000,- 
000.000  francs  have  been  lent  by  private 
individuals,  and  3,450.000.000  francs  by 
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the    French    Government.      England    is,  for  returned  soldiers.    It  is  expected  that 

apparently,  willing  to  forego  the  repay-  nn   additional    £1.000.000   will   be  avail- 

ment  of  the  £560.000.000  which  she  lent  .ihlc  from  revenue  for  this  purpose.   The 

Russia  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  anuiuni       previously      authorised      was 

£12.500.000. 

The  use  of  Japanese  ships  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade  was  cpoosed  by  a  meeting 

__^  of  seamen  in  Wellington.     The  officers 

of  the  Seamen's  L'nion  were  instructed  to 

A  new   issue  has  been   raised   in   the  lake  immediate  action  in  the  matter.     If 

coal  mines  dispute.     The  owners  of  the  a  strike  should  ])e  called,  it  would  raise 

Pukcmiro  colliery,  near  Auckland,  asked  a  difficult  international  issue.    A  law  de- 

thc   men    for   a   guarantee  that,   in   any  signed    to    exchule    Asiatic    ships    and 

future    strike,    the    pumping    engineers  Asiatic    crews    from    the    inter-colonial 

should  not  be  called  out.  as  the  stopping  trade  was  passed  by  the   New  Zealand 

of  the  pumps  might  mean  the  flooding  Parliament  in  1910,  but  the  Home  Gov- 

of  the  mine.     This  request,  put  forward  criinu-nt    has   never   consented   to    ratify 

when  an  agreement  had  been  reached  re-  it. 

garding  the  original  dispute,  has  delayed  -[-i,e   profits  made  bv   wool   manufac- 

the  resumption  of  work.     The  company  ^rers  during  the  war  have  been  investi- 

awaits  the  muiers'  reply.  ^atcd  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  the 

Subsidised  butter  is  to  be  provided  for  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  gains  have 

New  Zealand  consumers  at  2s.  3d.  per  not  been  excessive.    The  mills  prospered 

pound.     The  Ciovernmcnt  will  make  up  more  than  l)efore  the  war,  but  the  net 

the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  profit   of   12  per  cent,  on  capital  outlay 

c.vport  value.     The  t»tal  subsidy  needed  in  1919  is  considered  only  reasonable  in 

is  estimated  at  £500.000.  view  of  market  risks.    The  paid-up  capi- 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  con-  tal    of    nine    companies    is    £l,3/v3.460. 

siderably  during  the  past  year.    For  food  I.abour  costs  have  increased  since  1914 

alone  the  i)rices  in  July  last  year  were  by  at  least  60  per  cent.    The  number  of 

44    per   cent,    above    pre-war    rates;    in  hands     employed     has     increased     only 

August  this  year  they  were  71  per  cent,  slightly  in  the  last  23  years — from  1416 

higher.      For   all   groups   of   necessaries  in  the  year  1896.  ti)  1878  in  the  year  1919. 

prices  in  July  last  year  were  49  per  cent.  The  companies  lose  considerably  by  hav- 

higher  than  before  the  war;  in  August  ing  a   quantity  of  machinery  kept   idle 

thi.s  year.  77  per  cent,  higher.  through  lack  of  skilled  labour. 

Permits  to  travel  between  Australia  Meat-exporting  firms  are  well  pleased 
and  New  Zealand  arc  no  longer  required  with  the  sale  of  the  held-over  stocks  •f 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  in  the  meat  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
case  of  native-born  Britons.  Foreigners  Vesteys.  The  exporters  and  pastoral 
and  naturalised  persons  must  still  carry  farmers  had  viewed  wilii  concern  the 
the  permits.  prospect  of  the  coming  seasc:;.  with  rail- 
The  Workers'  Compensation  law  has  lions  of  carcases  remaining  in  store.  Ves- 
been  revised.  The  amending  bill  permits  teys  made  the  purchase  in  the  name  of 
workers  earning  up  to  £400  a  year  to  their  Rotterdam  subsidiary,  the  Weddel 
claim  compensation.  The  present  limit  Beef  Company,  and  most  of  the  meat  i« 
is  £260.  The  maximum  amount  payable  to  be  marketed  on  the  Continent  of 
as  compensation  to  a  worker's  relative  in  Furope.  The  shipping  difficulty  is  solved 
case  of  death  will  be  increased,  under  by  the  purchasers  sending  their  own 
the  bill,  from  £500  lo  £750.  Among  other  boats.  Doubtless,  a  large  jiart  of  the  car- 
added  benefits  to  the  victims  of  accidents  goes  will  go  into  Central  Europe,  and 
is  an  increase  in  the  maximum  pavment  Australia's  Prime  Minister  will  .be 
during  total  incapacity  froiTi  £2  10s.  to  £3  shocked  to  see  New  Zealanders  rejoicmg 
15s.  a  week.  in   the    resumpti""    of   trade    with    "the 

Parliament   has  authorised   a  loan   of  enemy." 
£6.000.000.  to  provide  homes  and  farm.-         {West  Australian  Notes — page  594-) 
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History  ip  Cz^rice^ture 


^ 


^ 


A*  Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — BURNS 


Nehelspalter.'\  [Zuricli. 

T>ENIX,  THE  GOD! 


[London. 


Horrifying  effect  of  concentration  on  Rus- 
sian affairs. 
("Lenin,    I    believe,    is   an    aristocrat,   and 
Trotsky    is     a    journalist.        My    right     hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  "War,  is  an  enihodi- 
ment   of   both." — Mr.    T.loyd   Geovfre. ) 


De  Amsterdammer.l 

Marianne  (to  John  Bull)  : 
lot   of   money."  ■ 


THE   ENTENTE    IN    RUSSLA.. 
"  Don't  do  businoss  with  that  stall. 


[-•Vnisteruiiiii. 
The  keei>er  owes  me  a 
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{IU'-l>^!: 


f;«#- 


^cbclaiJuUer.\  [Zurich. 

RUSSIA, 
ile  dances  again — ju.n  as  he   did   under 
Nicky ! 

The  French  objection  to  the  British 
proposal  to  resume  commercial  re- 
laiions  with  Russia  is  well  illustrated 
hy  Dc  Amslcrdammcr  in  the  cartoon 
on  page  581. 

The  Ncbclspallcr  regards  Lenin  as 


Lc  Rirc]  [Pari*. 

THE   SERVANT  OF   LENINE. 
(The    Knclisli     c   -.eminent     has    declared 
that  It  dtw>s  not  ini  ■  id  lo  help  Poland:) 

I-LoYD    GeoRGB;    "Poland    is    han^ng    her- 
self; it  Is  not  I  %\hr>  will  gut  the  cord." 

a  tyrant.  anU  sliuws  him  perched  on 
one  of  the  famous  mounds  of  skulls 
set  up  by  Tamarline,  in  Central  Asia. 

David  Low  cleverly  depicts  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  reference  to  Winston 
Churchill  and  his  Russian  activities. 

That  the  Russian  people  have  only 
changed  masters,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Ncbclspallcr,  wliich  shows  the  Rus- 
sian hear  dancing  to  Lenin's  music 
as  it  formerly  danced  to  that  made  by 
the  Tsar. 

Polish  affairs  naturally  come  in 
for  considerable  attention  by  cartoon- 
ists.    One  of  the  cleverest  summaries 


Daily  Exprcan.]  I  London. 

POTTIN'G    THE   "  RBD  "  I 


ii.ur.i  iLrt.ndon. 

THE    SWELLED    HEAD'S    PROaRESb — 

Ko.  2,  "Ware  Hook ! 
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TriUune.] 
THE    REASON 


IIE 


[Chicago. 
ISN'T    KICKED    OUT! 


World.'} 


GO   AWAY!" 


[New   ifork. 


of  the  situation  is  that  of  David  Low, 
who  shows  Poland  with  a  swollen 
head,  sailing  up  into  the  sky,  trailing 
behind  a  grapnel  which  threatens  to 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  Allies. 

The  French  view  of  the  British  at- 
titude towards  Poland  is  well  shown 
in  Le  Rirc,  which  depicts  Poland 
hanging  from  a  tree,  with  Lloyd 
George  sprinting  away  from  her,  and 
making  no  effort  to  save  her. 

American  papers  especially  are  very 
frank  in  their  criticism  of  the  Allied 
treatment   of   Turkey,   but   they   also 


Passing   Shoio.'i  [London. 

IRELAND'S   AGONY. 
O  Peace,  where  i.s  thy  victory? 


Yetosyaurr    rutenyriac    Association.'i 

<•   ATT. AW      ALLAH'" 


ALLAH!    ALLAH! 
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De    Notrnkrclkrr.^  [ Amsterdarrl. 

KN<;i.ANI^    AND    IREI.AND. 
"And  I  foiiRlit  with  you.  at  your  side,  for  flv* 
Ion?  y oars,  for  th.       •  •••lorn  of  small  nations!" 


Amcri<'iii  \  tBaltlmoro. 

"OET'iiNo    r,i.i.\n:n    monotonous:' 


yrs.      ,.,aJBm*y»' 


New    York. 

rilR    CKr.VT    FROST. 


L 


Mil)  ti.n    Sews.] 

1020    SLAVERY    IS    THE    SLAVERY    OP 
NATK^XS. 


*iJ^-0- 


Ihulu    H.r press.]  iLonrlon. 

Kino    Coal:    "I    haven't    been    In    the    pic- 
ture   lately — but    gret    ready — I'm   comintr'" 
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Faasing    Hhow.]  ^     [L<ondon, 

THE    HIGH   JUMT>. 
Thb    Showman  :    "  Ciaeer   up,    John !       It's 
on  the  top  peg  now !" 

have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
American  faiUire  to  do  anything  to 
help  solve  the  difficult  situation  in 
Asia  Minor.  Armenia  is  shown  by 
The  World  artist  as  a  widow  with  a 
little  boy  imploring  help  from  Amer- 
ica, and  having  the  Congress  door 
shut  in  her  face.    A  label  on  the  door 


Star.]  FORTY    WINK.S.         Ll-onUon. 

Parliament  has  adjourned  till   October   next. 

reads,  "  With  malice  toward  all ;  ^ith 
charity  for  none." 

The  Tribune's  cartoon,  "  The  rea- 
son He  Isn't  Kicked  out,"  is  unfor- 
tunately only  too  truthful. 

American  and  European  paper.- 
find  in  the  Irish  a  uscfr.l  slick  for 
belabouring  John  lUiii,  although,  en 
the  whole,  they  treat  the  subject 
humorously,  and  admit  the  difRcuUies 
of  the  position. 

The  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  subject  of  the  cartoon 
in  The  New  York  World,  entitled 
"  The  Great  Frost." 

One  wonders  whether  the  artist  in 
The  Daily  Express  who  shows  King 
Coal  re-appearing  in  the  picture  was 
prophetically   inspired. 


WHO  GETS  THE   CAKE? 


Tribune. i  l.Sew    Yorit. 

"  W'ell,  why  not  arrange  a  match,  and  let 
'era  fight  it  out  if  Uiey  are  so  keen  about  it?" 
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fitar.i  [London. 

"ALL  TOGETHER.  PUSH!" 


The  hate  campaign  between  Eng- 
lan<l  and  America  is  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  by  Mr.  Hearst,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley.  The  Tribune  suggests  that  a 
good  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  allow  these  publicists  to  fight 
the  matter  out  between  themselves. 

American  papers  are  naturally  filled 
with  Presidential  campaign   cartoons. 


Nolcnkraker.]  (Amsterdam. 

BOURGEOIS  MORALITY. 
"And    Billi   m.v    business     yields     200     per 
cent." 


Great  efforts  arc  being  made  by  both 
sides  to  secure  the  support  of  women, 
who  for  the  first  time  are  to'-votc  in 
every  State  at  the  coming  election. 

Dr.  Mannix  was  given  great  prom- 
inence in  the  English  papers,  and 
naturally  cartoonists  did  noi  overlook 
his  arrival.  The  two  reproduced  on 
this  page  are  ty})ical  of  many  others 
which  appeared  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival. 


NAvy 


Evennttf   A"t«?s.]  [London. 

OF-FTCULnoM:  "I  tell  you  what,  partner. 
the  way  we've  played  up  this  Mannix  itunt 
ia  attracting  attention.  Here  are  letter* 
from  Mary,  Doug,  and  Cliarlle,  asking  what 
we'll  take  to   run    their  piihiioity  buclnrss!" 


Dailu  Bxprcaa.] 


K>rVT. 
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T.  P.    BELLCHAMBERS,   OF  HUMBUG   SCRUB. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


Before  ever  I  reached  Australia  there 
was  one  man  whom  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  see.  This  was  Mr.  Bellchambers. 
I  had  read  an  account  of  him  in  some 
English  magazine,  and  I  knew  him  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  were  very  close  to 
Nature,  who  loved  her  as  their  mother, 
and  who  found  in  her  communion  a  trea- 
sure which  no  worldly  success  could 
equal.  Now,  I  have  not  only  met  him, 
but  I  have  seen  his  little  domain  out  iri 
the  Humbug  Scrub  (is  it  too  late  to 
alter  the  name  of  that  unlucky  tract 
of  country?).  I  will  not  easily  forget  my 
day. 

Bellchambers  is  a  mixture  of  the  New 
Forest  Brusher,  a  famous  character 
whom  I  knew  in  my  youth,  who  lived 
and  died  in  a  bark  hut  in  the  forest,  and 
Thoreau,  the  American  philosopher.  He 
is  half-way  between  those  points — more 
refined  than  the  first,  less  literary  than 
the  second.  He  is  a  kind-eyed,  unkempt 
man  in  the  fifties,  with  no  thought  of 
appearances,  but  with  the  look  and  the 
voice  which  bespeak  the  gentle  soul 
within.  There  is  the  real  gentleman — 
that  much-abused  word ;  the  man  too 
gentle  to  be  harsh  to  living  creature,  or 
to  take  pleasure  in  slaughter. 

"  Yes,  I  am  mostly  vegetarian,  except 
fish,"  said  he ;  "  you  see,  I  know  the 
beasts  so  well  that  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  pick  their  bones." 

I  have  come  back  from  a  long  day 
with  mixed  impressions.  There  arc  vivid 
colour  impressions — deep  green  of  the 
Australian  spring;  late  grey  of  eucalyp- 
tus trunks  with  untidy  moulting  bark; 
light  yellow  of  budding  wattle ;  purple 
pink  of  the  carpet  of  knot  grass ;  and 
everywhere  the  familiar  home  flowers, 
but  all  a  little  altered  in  their  new  home 
— the  dandelion,  the  buttercup,  the  mus- 
tard plant,  each  imprinting  its  tiny  yel- 
low dot  upon  the  variegated  ground  work 
of  Nature. 


Of  my  conversations,  too,  I  had  the 
same  mixed  impressions.  It  was  nature- 
talk.  We  spoke  of  those  things  which 
may  seem  slight  to  the  world,  and  yet 
are  more  permanent  than  thrones  and 
dynasties.  I  learned  of  the  strange 
storks — the  "  native  companions  "  who 
meet  500  at  a  time  for  their  stately  balls ; 
of  the  bower  birds  who  decorate  their 
homes  with  glass  and  pebbles;  of  the 
little  red  beetles  who  fertilise  the  insec- 
tivorous plants  without  being  eaten  like 
other  insects ;  of  all  manner  of  nature 
secrets.  Some  deep  things  were  drawn 
from  Mr.  Bellchambers  store  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  Birds  have  more  sense  than  animals. 
They  understand  you,  like.  They  know 
what  you  mean.  Snakes  have  least  of 
any.  They  don't  get  friendlylike  the 
same  way." 

Then  I  have  the  same  mixed  memory 
of  the  things  I  have  seen.  A  blue-headed 
wren:  an  eagle  soaring  in  the  distance; 
a  hideous  lizard  with  a  huge  open  mouth ; 
a  laughing  jackass  which  refused  to 
laugh ;  many  more  or  less  tame  wallabies 
and  kangaroos;  a  dear  little  'possum 
which  got  under  the  back  of  my  coat, 
and  would  not  come  out ;  noisy  mina 
birds  which  fly  ahead  and  warn  the  game 
against  the  hunter.  Good  noisy  little 
mina !  All  my  sympathies  are  with  you ! 
I  would  do  the  same  if  I  could.  This 
senseless  lust  for  killing  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  race.  We  of  England  cannot 
preach,  for  a  pheasant  battue  is  about 
the  worst  example  of  it.  But  do  let  the 
creatures  alone  unless  they  are  surely 
noxious  !  When  Mr.  Bellchambers  told  us 
how  he  had  trained  two  ibises — the  old 
religious  variety — and  how  both  had 
been  picked  oflf  by  some  local  "  sports- 
man," it  made  one  sad. 

We  had  a  touch  of  comedy,  however, 
when  Mr.  Bellchambers  attempted  to  ex- 
pose the  t^gg  of  the  mallee   fowl.     He 


/ 
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scraped  into  the  mound  with  his  hands,  curred  to  the  powers  that  be,  they  have 

The  cock  watched  him  with  an  exprcs-  become  economically  impossible,  save  as 

sion  which  clearly  said — '*  Confound  the  spots  so  far  from  centres  of  population 

fellow!     What  is  he  up  to  now?"     He  that  they  arc  useless  to  the  average  man. 

then  ijot  on  the  mound,  and  as  quick  as  Here  you  have  the  very  thing  within  a 

Mr.  Bellchambers  shovelled  the  earth  in  drive  of  Adelaide.     My   advice  is  this, 

he  kicked  it  back  again,   Mr.   Bcllcham-  Let    the     Stale    acquire    several    blocks 

bers,  in  his  good-humoured  way,  crying  round   BellcliamlK-rs'   area,   and    let    the 

— "  Get   along   with   you,   do !     A   good  whole  be  enclosed.     Let  him  be  ranger 

husband   is  the   malice  cock,   and   looks  with    adequate    remuneration.      Let    the 

after  the  family  interests.     But  what  wc  roads  connecting  up  be   improved.     All 

humans    would   think    if    we   were   born  this  would  cost  very  little;  but  see  what 

deep  underground,  and  had  to  begin  our  you  would  have  in  return !     You  would 

career  by  digging  our  way  to  the  surface,  have   a    show    place    which    folk    would 

is  beyond  imagination.  come  from  far  to  see.     You  would  have 

Might  I,  a  visitor,  take  the  liberty  of  a  wonderful  pleasure  resort  for  the  peo- 

giving  a  word  of  advice  to  the  Govern-  pie    of    Adelaide.      Finally,    you    would 

mcnt  of  South  Australia?    In  Mr.  Bell-  leave  in  the  very  best  and  most  loving 

chambers  you  have  a  very  rare  and  valu-  hands  those  numerous  birds  and  other 

able    man.      You    are    wasting   him.      I  creatures  which  are  seriously  threatened 

have  travelled  far,  and  I  know  that  both  with  extinction.    Do  this,  and  your  grand- 

in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  the  children  will  extol  your  wisdom.     Don't 

time  that  Nature  reservations  have  oc-  do  it,  and  in  ten  years  it  will  be  too  late. 

VENIZELOS,   THE  GREEK   IMPERIALIST. 

"  Patriotism,"  someone   has  said,  "  is  ing  himself  in  power  by  the  utmost  use 

the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels."     Worse  of   the    weapon   of   political   corruption, 

things   have   been   said   of   the   kind   of  Venizelos  was  leading  his  people  into  the 

patriotism  that  expresses  itself  in  spread-  way  of  honesty. 

eagle     imperialism.        But     Eleutherios  The  effect  of  the  reforms  was  at  once 

Venizelos.   Prime   Minister,   and   virtual  seen  in  an  improvement  of  national  effi- 

diciator  of  the  imperialist  Greece  of  to-  ciency.     In  the  Balkan  wars  the  Greek 

day,  belies  the  type.     He  won  his  way  armies  did  not   run  away,  as  they  had 

to     power,     not     by     the    unscrupulous  done  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  at  the  close 

methods  commonly  associated  with  am-  of  last  century.     The  change  is  not  at- 

bition,    but    by    very    honesty.      He    was  tributcd  to  any  growth  of  martial  ardour, 

famous  before  the  war  as  the  man  who  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  army  had 

had  renewed  the  strength  of  Greece,  by  confidence    in    the    administration.      In 

purging  her  of  political  corruption.    And  earlier   years,   the    war   department   had 

he  belies,  loo,  the  ill-repute  of  the  Greek  been,   like  the   rest   of  the   civil   service, 

people.     Since  the  days  of  Demosthenes  bored  through  and  through  by  the  self- 

thc  Greeks  have  been  hold  up  to  scorn  seeking    white   ants   of    politics.      Veni- 

as  a  flippant   folk,  delighting  to  be  flat-  zelos    had   changed    that.       His    soldiers 

tered  and  duped.     \'enizelos  refused  to  could   go   to    war    with   some   assurance 

flatter,  denounced  the  national   failings,  that  the  funds  provided  for  their  muni- 

and    demanded    reform.      Bribery    must  tions    and    commissariat    would    not   be 

go,   including  bribery  by  means   of   the  eaten  up  by  parasites;  that  lighting  men 

"  pork  barrel  " — that  is.  the  use  of  public  would  not  be  left  liclples;*  in  face  of  the 

funds  to  wjn  political  support.      He  took  enemy. 

the  civil  service  out  of  politics.  He  made  As  a  solid  foundation  for  future 
a  frontal  attack  on  entrenched  corrup-  greatness,  the  political  reforms  of  this 
tion.  .-Xud.  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  leader  must  take  first  place.  But  his  fer- 
Greeks.  won  by  his  sheer  straightfor-  \ent  nationalism,  too,  has  doubtless  been 
wardness.  rallied  around  him.  an  inspiring  power.  In  this  character- 
It  is  curious  that,  while  Giolitti.  on  the  istic.  he  is  again  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  was  maintain-  temporary   Italian   leader.     Giolitti   took 
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no  part  in  the  Italian  wars  of  liberation 
and  union.  Venizelos  first  led  the 
Cretans  in  their  fight  for  freedom  from 
the  Turk,  then,  uniting  his  own  islanders 
with  the  Greeks,  fought  to  extend  the 
Grecian  sway  over  those  scattered  shores 
of  the  Levant,  where  Greek  colonies  are 
more  or  less  populous.  That  policy  he 
is  still  pursuing,  in  close  co-operation 
with  our  British  Government. 

Venizelos  is  a  Cretan,  -and  his  early 
political  life  was  concerned  with  the 
struggles  of  Crete.  He  was  born  in 
1864.  At  school  he  won  distinction,  first 
as  a  boy  in  Canea,  then  at  the  High 
School  in  Syra,  where  he  became  first 
scholar.  He  chose  the  profession  of  law 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Athens 
and  Lausanne  (Switzerland).  Went 
back  to  Canea  in  1887,  and  settled  down 
to  legal  practice  and  home  life.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  Athens,  who  died  some 
time  ago,  leaving  him  with  two  sons. 

Politics  attracted  him  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  elections  of  1888,  he 
came  forward  to  promote  the  cause  of 
co-operation  with  Greece,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  union.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  being  at  the  time  only  24  years 
old.  Cretan  politics  were  then  in  a  sad 
mess.  The  despotic  rule  of  Turkey  had 
been  modified  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lation had  been  given  a  majority  of  the 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But 
divisions  arose  among  the  Christians,  and 
the  Moslems,  standing  together,  were 
able  to  turn  the  strife  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. A  party  of  Christian  malcontents 
took  up  arms  in  1889,  but  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, leaving  the  Turks  more  power- 
ful than  in  the  preceding  years.  Veni- 
zelos was  suspected  of  being  implicated 
in  the  revolt,  and  found  it  discreet  to 
leave  Canea  for  a  short  time.  Under  the 
new  Turkish  repression,  disorders  in- 
creased, until  the  Powers  intervened 
again.  Concessions  were  granted  to  the 
Christians,  but  discontent  was  still  rife. 
A  new  revolt  began  in  1896.  and  in  the 
fighting  that  followed,  Venizelos  saw 
active  service.  He  showed  considerable 
powers  of  leadership.  He  was  one  of 
the  revolutionaries  appointed  to  discuss 
terms  with  the  Powers.  Turkey  was  in- 
duced   to    promise    many    reforms,    but 


showed  little  inclination  to  put  her  words 
into  action. 

Early  in  1897  Greece,  then  engaged 
in  war  with  Turkey,  sent  troops  to  the 
Island,  to  assist  the  Cretan  independence 
party  Rut  the  Great  Powers  again  en- 
forced their  will.  Both  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish troops  had  eventually  to  withdraw, 
and  Crete  was  granted  an  .autonomous 
government,  though  still  under  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Turkey.  In  all  this  move- 
ment Venizelos  had  played  a  leading  part, 
and  in  the  new  governm.ent,  imder  Prince 
George  of  Greece,  as  High  Commis- 
sioner, he  was  made  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  proved 
a  successful  administrator  in  peace  as 
in  war,  winning  praise  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury for  his  reorganisation  of  the  system 
of  justice.  In  1901,  he  resigned  from 
office,  charging  Prince  George  with  auto- 
cratic methods,  and  particularly  with 
failing  to  inform  his  Foreign  Minister 
(Venizelos)  sufficiently  about  negotia- 
tions between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Although  it  was  not  till  1913,  after  the 
Balkan  War,  that  the  Cretan  Christians 
gained  their  wish  for  union  with  Greece, 
the  two  countries  were  coming  steadily 
into  closer  relations,  and  it  was  Veni- 
zelos who  led  the  pro-Greek  movement. 
The  political  leaders  of  Greece,  recog- 
nising his  strength,  invited  him  in  1909 
to  Athens,  and  had  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing his  election  to  their  Parliament.  He 
was  away  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  ill  with  phlebitis.  Venizelos 
has  suffered  considerably  from  ill  health. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  at  work  in 
Athens,  and  it  became  clear  that  he  was 
the  man  for  the  moment.  The  corrup- 
tion of  officialdom  had  at  last  aroused 
a  spirit  of  revolt.  Military  leaders  saw 
the  army  made  powerless.  They  formed 
a  league  to  demand  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency, but  among  their  own  people  they 
cotild  find  no  suitable  political  leader. 
The.  Cretan  was  asked  to  form  a  Gov- 
ernment. The  work  of  reconstruction 
that  he  carried  out  in  the  following  three 
years  is  counted  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  modern  history.  The  army  and 
navw  though  not  large,  became  capable 
fighting  forces.  The  administration  of 
justice  was  overhauled.  An  honest  plan 
of  direct  taxation  upon  land  and  incomes 
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was  introduced.  The  most  notable  re- 
form, however,  was  thai  of  placing  the 
public  services  outside  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  political  patronage. 

Since  1912  Venizelos  has  been  making 
international  history.  He  assisted  in  or- 
ganising the  Balkan  Alliance,  became,  in- 
deed, its  mainspring.  True,  he  found 
it  beyond  his  power  to  keep  Greece,  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  together  when  the  com- 
mon enemy,  Turkey,  had  been  defeated. 
It  is  the  way  of  victorious  allies,  to  turn 
against  one  another,  and  fight  for  the 
spoils.  Perhaps  Venizelos^was  himself 
largely  responsible  for  that  unseemly 
conflict.  His  imperialist  ambitions  for 
the  Greek  nation  could  hardly  be  accept- 
able to  the  neighbouring  States.  But  it 
is  said  that  he  was  willing  to  be  moderate 
in  his  claims  after  the  second  Balkan 
war,  -and  that  his  policy  might  have 
brought  real  peace.  Before  he  could 
make  the  attempt,  however,  another  war 
came. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recount  the 
doings  of  Venizelos  during  the  war.  He 
placed  his  whole  confidence  in  the  En- 
tente Powers.  Month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  he  strove  to  induce  his  coun- 
trymen to  enter  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
His  chief  opponent  was  King  Constan- 
tine.  With  the  king  and  military  leaders 
against  him.  he  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  Though  he  resigned 
from  office,  he  never  swerved  from  his 
course.  He  seems  never  to  have  doubted 
that  the  Allies  would  win.  King  Con- 
stantine — against  whom  all  manner  of 
absurd  abuse  was  published  in  our  papers 
during  the  war — was  clearly  convinced 
that  participation  in  the  war  was  a  policy 
of  extreme  danger,  possibly  of  suicide, 
for  Greece.  The  majority  of  the  people 
believed  with  him  that,  if  Greece  attacked 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  overwhelming 
forces-  would  be  sent  down  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers — forces  atjainst  which  Bri- 
tain and  France  and  Russia  could  offer 
no  adequate  protection.      As  many  put 


it,  Greece  would  be  sacrificed  like  Bel- 
gium. 

When  Serbia  was  attacked,  the  Greek 
Government  was  denounced  for  not  sup- 
porting her  in  accordance  with  a  treaty 
never  intended  to  apply  to  such  circum- 
stances. Venizelos  joined  in  the  denun- 
ciation. If  his  country  would  not  work 
with  the  Allies,  he  would.  He  worked 
with  them,  even  when  they  tried  to  starve 
his  nation  into  submission.  He  worked 
with  them  at  la?i  to  overthrow  the  Greek 
Government,  establishing  a  revolutionary 
Government  at  Salonika.  At  last,  he 
brought  Greece  into  the  war — in  time  for 
victory.  He  had  backed  the  right  horse. 
At  the  Peace  Conference  table  Greece 
came  forward,  as  hungry  as  others,  to 
claim  her  share  of  the  feast.  She  has 
been  given  a  territory  that  rivals  that  of 
ancient  Greece — an  award  which,  inci- 
dentally, rides  rous^hshod  over  the  ideals 
of  liberty  for  which  the  Allies  fought. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  This 
imperialist — Venizelos — knows  that,  if 
his  nation  is  to  be  truly  strong,  it  must 
have  health  at  its  heart.  He  is  concerned, 
as  of  old.  to  have  a  sound  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  new  land  laws  of 
Greece,  breaking  up  the  large  estates  by 
compulsor>'  sales  in  the  interests  of  the 
peasants,  do  credit  to  his  foresight. 

Those  who  refuse  to  compromise  run 
risks.  The  enemies  of  Venizelos  are 
enemies  to  the  death.  Last  December  an 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  Military 
officers  of  high  rank  were  implicated. 
Several  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment,  but  it  is  notable  that  none 
was  executed. 

The  Greek  Premier,  who  is  now  56 
years  old,  is  very  hard  of  hearing,  like 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  but. 
unlike  Mr.  Hughes,  he  goes  through  life 
with  a  perpetual,  though  inscrutable, 
smile  on  his  lip? — a  smile  which  has 
caused  him  for  years  to  be  referred  to 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Levant  as 
La  Gioconda! 


=^Q^a^iz: 
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School  Teachers  in  Japan. 

Officials  in  Japan  have  hitherto  been 
paid  very  low  salaries,  on  the  principle 
that  public  servants  should  do  their  work 
largely  for  love.  But  they  have  now 
been  given  substantial  increases.  Those 
who  received  £300  a  year,  nov/  get  £450, 
and  in  the  lower  grades,  an  increase  of 
£2  per  month  has  been  granted  to  those 
who  were  formerly  paid  from  £2  to 
£3/10/-  a  month.  Even  the  school  teach- 
ers, who  were  hardly  paid  at  all  (in 
Feudal  Japan  they  were  not  paid,  but 
simply  fed)  now  are  to  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  £1  a  week. 

Ex-Service  Men  and  the  Dominions. 

In  June,  1920,  over  200,000  ex-service 
men  and  some  20,000  officers  in  Great 
Britain  were  without  employment.  A  big 
scheme  which  was  started,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  settling  ex-service  men  in  the 
Dominions,  has  altogether  failed.  The 
number  of  applications  was  only  about 
40,000,  but  even  these  40,000  cases  have 
proved  too  many  for  the  capacity  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme.  Up  to  July,  1920,  it  had 
only  sent  out  between  3000  and  4000 
cases,  and  is,  at  present,  sending  out 
about  150  applicants  and  their  depend- 
ants every  week. 

£600  Annual  Tax  for  a  Car. 

The  Italian  Government,  in  its  efforts 
to  raise  money,  has  imposed  all  manner 
of  special  taxes.  Amongst  other  things, 
it  has  levied  a  tax  on  motor  cars,  based 
on  the  horse-power  of  these  machines. 
GHvn  -s  of  high-powered  cars  have  to 
pay  up  to  IS.OCK)  lires  a  year;  at  the  old 
exchange  that  would  be  £600.  The  12 
h.p.  car  is  taxed  1243  lires  (£48  at  the  old 
exchange),  15  h.p.  is  taxed  £66.  and  a 


25  h.p.  is  taxed  £188.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  use  of  cars  in  Italy  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  even  the  Socialists  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  impost,  are  beginning  to  show  alarm 
at  the  possible  consequences  which  must 
follow  when  factories  limit  their  output, 
and  workers  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

England  Wins  Back  Trade. 

During  the  war,  the  Americans  had  a 
remarkable  opportunity  of  developing 
trade  with  the  Latin  republics  in  the 
New  World,  and  it  is,  therefore,  some- 
what surprising  to  find  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  ships  entering  the  port 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  -to-day  fly  the  English 
and  not  the  American  flag.  During  the 
month  of  June,  158  vessels  entered  Rio 
harbour,  of  which  number,  66  carried 
cargo  for  the  port.  Of  these  66,  15  came 
from  the  United  States,  15  from  the  Ar- 
gentine. 8  from  England.  6  from  Ger- 
many, 5  from  France,  4  from  Italy,  3 
from  Holland,  3  from  Mexico,  2  from 
Norway,  2  from  Uruguay,  1  from 
Canada,  1  from  Spain,  and  1  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  flags  of  these  66  vessels  were 
as  follows:  British,  21;  American,  12; 
French,  7;  Brazilian.  6;  Norwegian,  6; 
Italian,  4;  Dutch,  3  ;  Japanese,  1  ;  Danish. 
1  ;  Swedish,  1 ;  Argentine,  1 ;  Spanish, 
1 ;  Peruvian,  1 ;  and  Inter-Allied,  1. 

The  Filibuster  of  Fiume. 

D'Annunzio  is  carrying  things  with  a 
high  hand  in  Fiume.  Recently,  the 
Socialist  deputy,  Misiano.  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  Fiume.  with  the  ob- 
ject of  carrying  on  a  propaganda  against 
D'Annunzio.  Misiano.  during  the  war, 
had  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  ap- 
pears   to    have    resided    until    its    close. 
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Hearinf:  of  his  contemplated  visit.  D'An- 
nunzio  arklressed  a  siKcial  orrlcr  of  the 
day  to  his  men.  It  rati:  "My  friends. 
— The  miserable  Italian  deserter, 
Misiano.  the  cowardly  insulter  of  Fiume. 
anrl  of  the  }2^reat  Adriatic  cause,  proposes 
to  enter  the  city  to  carry  on  destructive 
and  traitorous  operations,  but  we  can- 
not bear  that  the  city  should  be  contam- 
inated by  such  refuse.  I  hand  over  to 
you  the  deserter  and  traitor,  Misiano, 
deputy  of  the  National  Parliament. 
Hunt  after  him,  and  give  him.  without 
delay,  chastisement  with  cold  steel.  This 
is  an  order.  (Signed)  The  Command- 
ant. Gabriele  D'Annunzio." 

Prosperity  in  West  Indies. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  prosperity 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  the  W'est 
Indies  is  given  by  the  loan  recently 
floated  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  At  one  time,  when  money 
was  required  there  for  development 
work,  the  Government  always  turned  to 
the  London  market  for  assistance.  On 
this  occasion,  it  asked  for  a  loan  from 
its  own  people  of  £1.000.000.  in  six  per 
cent,  debentures,  due  serially  from  19.W 
to  1949.  The  loan,  was  immediately 
oversubscribed  in  Trinidad,  and  large 
subscriptions  came  from  the  Barbados. 
Grenada,  .^t.  Vincent.  .St.  Lucia,  and 
other  Dritish  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is 
the  largest  public  loan  ever  floated 
locally  in  the  West  Indies,  and  indicates 
the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Trinidad  and  other  centres  of  Caribbean 
life  and  trade  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. Prosperity  has  come  to  these  is- 
lands because  of  the  high  prices  ruling 
for  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoanuts. 
cocoa,  and  other  native  products. 

Japanese  In  Brazil. 

The  Director  of  Immigration  in  Brazil 
has  just  published  a  report  covering  the 
12-ycar  period,  from  1908  to  1919,  in- 
clusive. From  this  it  a|>pears  that  immi- 
grants to  Brazil  came  mainly  from  the 
Latin  countries — France.  Spain.  Italy 
and  Portugal.  During  the  seven  years, 
immigrants  from  these  countries  totalled 
775.52.1  There  was.  naturally,  a  great 
drop  in  immigration  during  the  war 
years;  in  191.\  the  number  of  immi- 
grants was  192.68.'^:  in  1918.  it  was  only 


20.501.  I'^or  the  12-year  period,  the  Por- 
tuguese head  the  list  with  386,686;  next 
come  the  Spanish,  with  212.7.52;  then  the 
Italians.  165.709;  Russians,  50.6.'?2; 
Turco-Arabs.  42. .389;  Germans.  .M.246; 
Austrians.  22.410;  French.  10.396.  A 
great  deal  ha>  been  said  about  the  migra- 
tion of  Japanese  to  South  America,  and 
we  know  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
offered  special  inducements  to  Japanese 
settlers,  but.  according  to  the  statistics, 
only  28.293  Japanese  immigrants  entered 
the  country  during  the  12  years.  Many 
more  Japanese,  so  it  is  reported,  have 
gone  to  the  republics  on  the  Pacific  side, 
whilst  a  very  large  number  have  settled 
in  Mexico. 

Falling  Birth-rate  in  France. 

\'ital  statistics  concerning  the  77 
French  departments  which  did  not  .suf- 
fer invasion  have  just  been  published 
for  the  year  1^19.  From  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  population  decrea.sed  by 
no  fewer  than  217,181.  there  being 
403.502  births  to  620.688  deaths.  The 
previous  year  the  deaths  were  much 
higher.  788.616:  but  the  births  were 
lower,  viz..  3^^.041.  In  the  two  years, 
however,  the  population  decreased  alto- 
gether by  606.7^6.  Although  the  posi- 
tion is  serious,  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as 
these  figures  suggest,  for  the  births  in 
the  seconrl  half  of  1919  were  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  first,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  during  this  year, 
there  will  be  a  further  increase.  All 
the  same,  there  were  200.000  fewer  last 
year  than  in  1913.  Last  year,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  447.407  marriages 
as  against  177,822  in  1918.  This  great 
increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  de- 
mobilisation was  taking  place,  and  a 
great  number  of  young  men  left  the 
army,  and  were  married.  Still,  the 
position  in  France  is  very  serious,  and 
special  propaganda,  which  includes 
bonuses  to  mothers,  is  being  energetic- 
ally carried  on  in  France. 

Fixing  the  Rupee. 

The  value  of  the  rupee  in  pounds  in- 
creased from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  4d.  during  the 
war.  It  now  stands  at  Is.  10|d.  LTp  to 
June.  1893.  India  had  a  silver  standard. 
The  rupee  was  unlimited  legal  tender, 
and  anyone  who  liked  could  have  silver 
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bullion  coined  into  rupees;  thus  the  re- 
lation between  the  rupee  and  the 
sovereig^n  depended  upon  the  jjold  price 
of  silver,  and  the  silver  price  of  gold. 
The  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  led 
to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mint,  and  the 
rupee  became  a  token  coin,  like  the  shil- 
ling, its  value  being  fixed  at  Is.  4d.  This 
system  remained  in  force,  until  1916,  but 
in  that  year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver,  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
to  be  raised  to  Is.  5d.  By  degrees,  the 
value  of  the  rupee  went  up  (owing  to  the 
silver  contained  in  the  coin)  to  2s.  4d. 
During  1919  a  committee  was  appointed 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  recom- 
mended that  the  present  rupee  should 
remain  unlimited  legal  tender,  but  that 
it  should  have  a  ,.  fixed  exchange 
value  of  one-tenth  that  of  the  gold 
sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  ten  rupees 
went  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
rupee  was  fixed  at  2s.  This  system  has 
broken  down  apparently,  because  of  the 
recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Shrinkage  of  England's  Flocks  and  Herds. 

During   the   w^ar,    great    efforts    were 
made  to  increase  the  crop-growing  areas 
in  Britain,  but  the  coming  of  peace  has 
seen  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age under  grain  and  other  crops.      The 
acreage  under  wheat,  1,877,000  acres,  is 
344,000   acres   less   than   last   year,   and 
only  70,000  acres   above  that  of   1914. 
Oats  show  a  decrease  of  297.230  acres, 
but  the  total  of  2,267,000  acres  is  still 
340,000  acres  greater  than  in  1914.   The 
acreage   of  barley   has   increased,  "how- 
ever, by  127.000  acres,  to  1,637,000  acres. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  shrinkage 
in  the  flocks  and  herds  of  England  and 
Wales.     The  average  number  of  sheep 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  was 
18.700.000.       The     number     to-dav     is 
13,380,000.      There    are    25.000    fewer 
horses    used    for    agricultural    purposes, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  has  shrunk  to 
5,547,000.     The  keeping  of  pigs   is  be- 
coming more  general,  and  now  there  are 
1 ,995.000  of  them  in  England  and  Wales. 

Wsges  Paid  in  England  To-day. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  wages 
paid  in  Great  Britain  before  the  war  wnth 
those  which  are  being  paid  to-day.     The 


increases  average  considerably  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  a 
worker  in  Great  Britain  now  earns  twice 
as  much  as  he  did  before  the  war.  The 
unskilled  man.  indeed,  earns  three  times, 
sometimes  almost  four  times,  what  he 
did  in  1914.  The  following  table  shows 
the  weekly  wage ;  the  first  column  gives 
the  wages  paid  on  August  4th.  1914,  the 
second  on  February  29th,  1920.  and  the 
third  shows  the  increase  per  cent. : — 

Buildinji  Trades.  s.     d.  s.  d. 

Bricklavers 40    7  . .  83  7  .  .  106- 

Masons 39    8  ..  83  9  ..  Ill 

Carpenters 39  11  ..  83  5  ..  109 

Plumbers 39    9  ..  83  9  ..  Ill 

Plasterers 40    2  . .  83  9  . .  109 

Painters 36    3  . .  81  5  .  .  124 

Labourers 26  11  ..  70  3  ..  161 

Engineering.  s.     d.  s.     d. 

Fitters  and  Turners  38  11  ..  82     5  ..  112 

Iron    Moulders      ..41     8  ..  85    6  ..  105- 

Patternmakers       ..42     1  ..  86    8  ..  106 

Labourers   ..    .-.    ..22  10  ..  63  11  ..  180- 

Shipbuilding.            s.  d.  s.  d. 

Platers -40  4  ..  83  4  ..  107 

Riveters 37  9  ..  80  5  ..  IIJ 

Shipwrights     ..    ..  41  4  ..  84  6  ..  105 

Labourers 22  10  ..  63  7  ..  178. 

The  Worst-paid  Worker. 

Similar  increases  have  occurred  in 
other  metal  trades,  and  slightly  larger 
ones  in  the  textile  trade.  In  the  woollen, 
and  worsted  trade,  the  average  increase 
is  125  per  cent.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  the  minimum  rate  in  July,  1914, 
was  29s.  per  week,  in  February  of  this 
year  it  was  56s.  Since  then,  however,, 
there  has  been  a  further  increase  to  68s. 
per  week.  Dock  labourers  who  were  re- 
ceiving 10s.  and  less  per  day  before  the 
war,  have  a  minimum  of  16s.  per  day. 
The  agricultural  labourer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  probably  the  worst  paid  worker 
there,  but  his  immense  importance  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  and  his  wages  have 
been  more  than  doubled.  Even  yet.  how- 
ever, the  minimum  wage  in  England  and 
Wales  is  36s.  6d.  per  week,  in  Scotland 
30s..  and  in  Ireland.  32s.  Before  the 
war.  the  worker  on  ihe  land  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  from  12s.  to  15$. 
a  week.  Clerical  workers  are  receiving 
an  average  of  slightly  under  100  per  cent, 
more  than  before  the  war. 
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WEST  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 


The  first  annual  conference  of  the 
Anti-Liquor  League  of  Western  Aus- 
traha  is  sitting:  in  Peril).  Its  principal 
•bjcct  is  the  initiation  ot  a  Local  Option 
Campaign,  which  has  already  been  vig- 
orously started.  W.A.'s  ]iresent  Licen- 
sing Act  dates  back  to  191 L  Certain 
of  its  sections,  pertaining  to  the  exercise 
of  local  oi)tion,  come  into  effect  next 
April.  They  will  give  the  public  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  their  mind  on  the 
liquor  question.  Both  sides  are  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  making  active 
propaganda.  The  Anti-Liquor  League 
is  prejiaring  a  set  of  questions  to  be  put 
to  candidates  at  the  elections  in  March. 
It  is,  therefore, 'quite  possible  that  pro- 
hibition may  become  the  main  issue  of 
the  political  struggle. 

Tlic  Perth  PuJjlic  Hospital  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulties ;  there  is  a  possibility  that 
two  of  the  wards  may  have  to  be  closed 
down.  And  even  its  present  accommo- 
dation is  (|uite  insufficient  for  the  de- 
manrj  of  a  rapidly-growing  capital.  The 
trouble  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased cost  of  maintenance,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  reduced  the  subsidy  by 
£5000.  As  an  example  of  misdirected 
economy,  this  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
Yet  our  Treasurer  throws  out  his  chest 
and  declares  W.A.  needs  no  increased 
taxation. 

Bv  the  TIolland-Austrnlian  s.s.  "  Jaca- 
tra."  which  left  Frcmaiitlc  for  Rotter- 
dam the  other  day,  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  once 
German  Consul  at  Brisbane,  and  latterly 
much  di.'^cussed  in  the  Press,  departed 
quietly  from  Australia.  He  refused  to 
be  interviewed.  The  same  boat  carried 
three  other  Germans — two  officials  of 
New  Guinea,  and  one  farmer  from  New 
Zealand. 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  of  growing  sugar 
beet  in  W.A.  About  ihe  desirabilitv  of 
Buch  crops  there  is  no  dotibt  whatever; 
it  is  about  their  practical  chances  that 
the  so-called  experts  profoundly  dis- 
agree. This  year  the  subject  h.ns  pro- 
gressed from  academic  argumrnt  to 
actual  tests  on  a  small  scale.  A  local  firm 


interested  in  the  sugar  industry  im- 
liorted  a  small  quantity  of  seed  from 
Europe  and  America,  distributing  it  free 
to  all  farmers  willing  to  sow  half-an- 
acre.  It  undertook  to  buv  the  beet  at 
market  rates,  besides  ofTering  prizes  of 
£50.  £25,  £15.  ?a'A  £10  for  the  four  best 
plots  of  sugar  1  cct  grown  in  W.A. 

Perth  is  threatened  with  another 
tramway  strike.  The  "  trammies  "  de- 
mand an  increase  of  2s.  4d.  a  day;  the 
Commissioner  says  very  definitely 
"  No."  So  the  employees  are  giving  a 
little  backing  to  their  request,  by  holding 
a  stop-work  meeting  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day). They  have  evidently  a  keen  ap- 
jireciation  of  the  efficacy  of  making  the 
citizens  walk,  from  the  results  of  their 
five  months'  strikcv^omc  two  years  ago. 
when  they  gained  aH  they  had  de- 
manded, although  another  Commis- 
sioner had  then  also  declared  "  No." 

In  connection  with-  the  record  crops 
expected  this  year,  and  the  exceptional 
prices  offering  for  wheat,  it  is  interesting 
to  reflect  on  the  low  valuation  of  wheat- 
growing  lands  in  W.A.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  agricultural  land  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  grades  fetches  here  not  half 
the  prices  expected  and  paid  in  the  East- 
em  States.  Fairly  well  improved  farms 
on  the  wheat  belt  can  still  be  bought  at 
thirty  shillings  an  acre,  "  walk-in,  walk- 
out." And  good  forest  country  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  railway  is  still 
obtainable  at  rather  less.  It  is  unlikely 
that,  with  anything  like  good  seasons  and 
fair  prices,  this  state  of  things  can  long 
continue.  Land  values  in  W.A.  must 
rise  rapidly. 

LABOUR     IN     QUEENSLAND. 

The  final  returns  of  the  Queensland 
election  give  Mr.  Theodore  a  majority 
of  four  only.  The  loss  of  12  seats  will 
no  doubt  induce  him  to  reconsider  his 
threats  .about  confiscation  and  the  like. 
\  majority  of  four  is  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify revohitionarv  methods,  as  a  couple 
of  by-elections  might  drive  him  from 
power.  The  result  certainly  shows  that 
the  Labour  Government  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  State  to  anything 
like  tlie  rv«,Mif  the  first  returns  cnr- 
gested. 
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THE  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENCE :  THE 

FLYING-BOAT. 


By  Fx. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  De- 
fence Policy  Recently  outlined  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  squadron  of  flying-boats,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  and  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  aero- 
planes, by  which  lattter  term  is  meant, 
of  course,  land  machines.  The  aero- 
plane is  by  n^w  a  familiar  sight  to  most 
people  here,  .  but  the  flying-boat  is 
comparatively  a  mystery  even  to  flying 
men  in  Australia. 

A  flying-boat  and  an  aeroplane  are 
called  upon  to  perform  widely  different 
classes  of  work.  A  flying-boat  is  con- 
structed to  "  take  off "  from,  and  land 
on,  water,  as  its  work  carries  it  for  long 
distances  over  the  sea.  There  are  other 
types  of  aircraft  than  the  flying-beat, 
more  closely  resembling  the  design  of 
an  aeroplane,  which  can  take  off  and 
land,  on  water,  but  they  are  of  a  more 
flimsy  nature,  and  are  unsuitable  for  the 
work  of  a  flying-boat.  These  machines 
are  for  all  practical  purposes,  merely 
land  machines  with  floats  instead  of, 
wheels. 

The  flying-boat  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  is  designed  to  carry  out  very 
long  flights  and  v.'ithstand  heavy  land- 
ings in  rough  seas.  It  is  in  fact  what 
its  name  suggests.  The  main  body  of 
the  machine  is  a  wooden  hull  45  feet 
long.  The  bottom  of  the  hull  is  made 
of  three  thin  layers  of  mahogany,  and  the 
sides  are  of  light  three-ply.  The  con- 
struction is  comparatively  light  and  very 
strong.  The  bottom  is  vee-shaped  to 
enable  it  to  cleave  the  water  when  a 
landing  is  made.  So  effective  is  this 
design  of  bottom,  that  in  smooth  water, 
one  of  these  boats  may  be  landed  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when 
the  water  is  first  touched. 

The  planes  are  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  hull,  about  15  feet  from  the  bow, 
and  measure  some  97  feet  from  wing- 


tip  to  wing-tip.  Floats  are  fixed  under 
the  tips  of  the  lower  plane,  to  keep  the 
wings  out  of  the  water  when  "taxiing." 
The  engines,  two  360  h.p.  Eagle  VIII. 
iRolls-Royce,  are  carried  between  the 
upper  and  lower  planes,  and  are  set 
about  seven  feet  each  side  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  hull.  They  are  controlled 
by  throttle  wires  from  the  pilot's  seat. 

Inside  the  hull  is  a  confusion  of  wires, 
pipes,  instruments,  wireless  apparatus, 
petrol  tanks,  etc. — all  necessary ;  no  use- 
less weight  is  earned.  In  the  extreme 
bow  is  the  observer's  cockpit,  with — in 
the  case  of  war  machines — a  bom.b-sight, 
bomb  release  levers,*  a  machine  gim  and 
ammunition.  Directly  behind  the  ob- 
server sits  the  pilot  and  his  second-pilot 
side  by  side,  with  a  set  of  dual  controls 
by  means  of  which  either  or  both  of 
them  can  control  the  machine.  The 
second  pilot  has  a  machine  gun  close 
at  hand,  which  he  mans  until  the  first 
pilot  is  injured  or  killed,  in  which  case 
he  would  assume  control  of  the  machine. 
The  wireless  cabinet  is  at  the  pilot's  back, 
and  here,  with  receivers  on  his  head, 
the  wireless  operator  spends  his  time 
while  on  patrol,  sometimes  doing  a  whole 
patrol  of  four  or  five  hours  without 
ever  seeing  out  of  the  machine,  for  he 
has  no  cockpit,  but  is  entirely  enclosed 
overhead.  Between,  and  below  the  en- 
gines, there  is  another  cockpit  in  the  top 
of  the  hull,  and  this  is  where  the  en- 
gineer, the  fifth  member  of  the  crew. 
sits  amid  the  petrol  tanks,  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  temperature  of  the  water  in, 
the  encine  radiators,  and  regulating  the 
flow  of  petrol  from  the  different  tanks, 
so  as  to  pre<;erve  the  fore  and  aft  balance 
of  the  machine. 

A  crew  of  five  might  seem  unneces- 
.«ary.  but  there  is  work  for  all  of  them 
on  patrol,  and  in  case  of  a  brush  with 
hostile  aircraft  the  value  of  an  extra 
gun  or  two.  outweighs  any  considera- 
tions of  weight.  In  a  fight,  the  wire- 
less operator  and  engineer  crawl  along 
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into  the  tail,  aijd  work  one  machinc-j,'vin 
eacli  out  of  either  side.  This  leaves  a 
"  bhnd  spot  "  immediately  behind  the 
tail,  over  which  no  i^uu  can  be  trained, 
but  if  a  number  of  machines  lly  together 
and  keep  good  formation,  they  can  ef- 
fectually cover  each  others  tails  by  main- 
taining a  cross-fire. 

It  is  surprising  how  nmch  room  there 
is  inside  one  of  these  boats,  but  this  can 
be    better    understood    when    it    is    con- 
sidered  that   the   smallest  type  of  twin- 
engined  tlying-boat  used  during  the  war. 
on  patrol,  was  half  as  big  again  as  the 
Vickers  Vimy.  in  wliich  Sir  Ross  Smith 
flew  from  England  to  Australia.     These 
boats,  knoi^n  as  the  F2a  type,  weighed 
about  six  tons  when  fully  loaded.     The 
F5's.  which  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  for 
use  in  Australia,  are  slightly  larger  than 
this.     Even  these  boats,-  however,  looked 
dwarfed    beside    the    largest    flying-boat 
ever   built,    known    as   the    "  Felixstowe 
Fury,"    which    was    flown   shortly    after 
the  armistice.     It  was  a  tri-plane.  stand- 
ing about  27  feet  from  the  water  to  the 
top   plane,    having   five    engines    of    .360 
h.p.  each,  a  wing  span  of  about  LSO  feet, 
and  weighing  15  tons  when  fully  loaded. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  machine 
could  have  been  successful  but  the   fact 
remains  that  it  was.     Its  speed  was  106 
m.p.h.,  and  it  could  stay  in  the  air  with 
only  two  engines  running.     Its  life  was 
not  long,  though,  as  it  crashed  on  the  eve 
of    setting   out    for   Capetown,    by    way 
of   the   Nile.   Victoria-Nyanza,   and   the 
East  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  machines  which  saw  most  service 
dnrine  the  war  in  the  North  Sea  were 
the  F2.\  tvpe.  Thev  had  a  petrol  capacity 
of  .340  gallons,  which  wa.'?  enough  for 
10  or  11  hours'  flight.  One  long  patrol, 
therefore,  of  one  machine,  would  use 
enough  petrol  to  keep  an  average  motor- 
ist going  for  ncarlv  a  year.  A  petrol 
consumption  of  about  17  gallons  per 
hour  for  each  engine  could  hardly  he 
called  economical,  but  it  was  imavoid- 
able.  A  machine  was  required  which 
could  go  long  distances,  carrv  heavy 
bombs,  be  strong  enough  to  stand  a  con- 
siderable amotmt  of  wear  and  tear,  and 
yet  show  a  mod  turn  of  speed.  These 
machines  fulfilled  all  these  conditions, 
and  there  was  no  other  contrivance 
which   could   have  done  the  work  they 


did,  so  a  small  consideration  like  exj>cn- 
fliture  on  petrol  was  disregarded.  On 
one  of  the  many  days  in  the  North  Sea 
during  1918,  when  the  German  fleet  was 
expected  to  come  out,  18  machines  were 
sent  out  from  Yarmouth  and  Felix- 
stowe, two  stations  on  the  East  coast  of 
England.  The)  averaged  about  six  hours 
flight  each,  and  consumed  approximately 
3600  gallons  of  petrol,  between  them. 
The  record  consumption  for  one  week's 
flying  at  Felixstowe,  which  was  the 
largest  flying-boat  station  in  England, 
was  13,000  gallons. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  with  the 
development  of  The  flying-boat,  the 
method  of  handling  petrol  changed. 
Early  in  1917.  when  the  boats  were  first 
introduced,  and  their  petrol  capacity  was 
220  gallons,  the  petrol  was  brought  to 
the  station  in  large  numbers  of  two-rsl- 
lon  tins.  The  operation  of  filling  a 
machine  from  these  was  very  tedioiLs, 
and  took  about  two  hours.  Machines 
being  scarce  and  German  submarines 
plentiful,  it  was  often  necessary  to  send 
a  "  boat  "  out  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  as  no  opportunity  of  sinking  a  sub- 
marine coul(l  be  missed.  It  was  obviously 
necessary  to  speed-up  the  method  of 
fuelling.  A  scmi-rotar\'  pump  was  re- 
quisitioned and  the  petrol  was  pumped 
from  barrels  into  the  tanks.  This  method 
sufficed  for  a  time,  but  the  number  of 
machines  grew,  and  more  and  more  work 
was  expected  from  them.  Eventually 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  blowing  the 
petrol  into  the  machines  by  compressed 
air.  :\  number  of  500-g.illon  tanks  were 
made,  and  fitted  with  wheels,  on  which 
they  could  be  moved  from  machine 
to  jnachine.  .\ttached  to  each  tank- 
was  a  compressed  air  bottle,  which  stip- 
plied  the  pressure  to  raise  the  petrol 
from  the  tanks  into  the  machine.  By 
this  method,  an  F2,\  machine  with  a 
capacity  of  340  gallons  could  be  filled 
in  about  ten  minutes.  Necessity  is  truly 
the  mother  of  invention ! 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
running  of  flying-boats  is  cxpensivi^. 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
cost  of  petrol  is  more  or  less  of  minor 
importance  in  the  total  expenditure.  In 
the  first  pjace  the  initial  cost  of  ihe 
machines  was  approximately  £10  000 
each,  and   their  life  was  comparatively 
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short.  During  the  time  they  were  in 
use  at  FeHxstowe,  the  average  "  hfe " 
of  the  machines,  was  in  fact,  only  78 
hours  of  flight.  Of  course  the  conditions 
were  ahnormal,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  machines  were  lost,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  under  peace 
conditions.  Again,  the  actual  running 
cost  of  a  station,  suitable  for  carrying 
on  flying-boat  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
was  very  heavy.  The  sheds  which  housed 
the  machines  were  about  300  feet  square, 
and  each  of  them  was  equipped  with 
two  electric  travelling  cranes.  The 
machine  shop  was  exceptionally  well 
found  in  machinery  for  carrying  out 
repairs,  and  separate  departments  were 
necessary  for  boat-buildin,g  and  wing 
repairs.  Several  slip-ways  were  built 
for  launching  the  machines  into  the 
water,  and  a  very  large  area  had  to  be 
concreted,  to  enable  them  to  be  moved 
about  conveniently. 

Against  all  these  expenses  should  be 
set  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  flying-boats  proved 
their  utility.  The  sinking  of  one  sub- 
marine, for  instance,  wrought  a  direct 
damage  to  the  enemy  of  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  mere  fac- 
tor of  a  German  submarine  having  been 
sunk,  meant  a  potential  saving  of  a 
large  amount  of  British  tonnage  which 
it  might  have  accounted  for,  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  its  depreda- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  flying-boats  is  to  outline  what  it 
was,  not  looking  so  much  at  the 
positive  results  in  the  numbers  of  sub- 
marines sunk,  as  in  the  dangers  which 
were  averted  and  the  surprises  which 
were  prevented. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations 
at  Felixstowe,  early  in  1917.  practically 
everybody  who  knew  anything  at  all 
about  the  flying-boats,  which  were  about 
to  be  put  to  the  test,  was  sceptical  con- 
cerning them.  The  pilots  themselves, 
who  had  hitherto  patrolled  close  to  the 
coa.st  in  single  engined  Short  seaplanes, 
and  had  never  seen  a  German  submarine, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  not 
gone  far  enough  from  shore,  were  doubt- 
ful   whether   they   would    ever   see    anv. 


even  with  the  fine  new  boats,  which 
could  take  them  right  across  the  North 
Sea.  Even  the  Admiralty,  which  had 
at  last  been  persuaded  to  try  the  boats — 
after  being  importuned  for  two  or  three 
years  by  their  designer,  Commander  J.  C. 
Porte,  R.X.,  the  CO.  of  Felixstowe — 
was  very  sceptical  indeed.  Naval  Offi- 
cers, generally,  treated  the  subject  lightly, 
and  referred  the  enthusiasts  at  the  Air 
Station  to  the  many  occasions  on  which 
seaplanes  had  been  ignominiously  towed 
home  after  fruitless  patrols,  and  to  the 
fact  that  no  useful  achievement  had  been 
recorded  to  them.  Not  only  did 
the  Admiralty  hold  out  no  encourage- 
ment, but  it  seemed  to  consider  that  it 
had  already  spent  far  too  much,  on  an 
idle  fantasy,  and  put  every  difnculty  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  supplies.  The  ven- 
ture indeed  started  with  but  slight  pros- 
pects of  success. 

Opportunity,  however,  was  abroad. 
The  "  U  "  Boat  campaign  was  being  en- 
tered on  with  intensity  and  was  causing 
the  Government  the  gravest  concern.  At 
this  time,  the  Germans  were  able  to 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
proceed  to  their  happy  hunting  grounds 
in  the  English  and  Irish  Channels,  with 
comparative  impunity,  provided  great 
care  was  exercised  in  the  danger  zone  off 
Dover.  Further  north,  to  the  eastward 
of  Felixstowe,  they  were  able  to  travel 
on  the  surface  in  broad  daylight,  and 
to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  most  con- 
venient route  from  their  submarine  bases. 
This  route  naturally  took  them  to  a 
Dutch  light  vessel,  midway  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  called  the  North  Hin- 
der. There  they  picked  up  their  bear- 
ings before  proceeding  south.  All  of 
this  was  surmised  by  the  officers  in 
charge  at  Felixstowe,  and  they  decided 
to  make  the  North  Hinder  the  starting 
point  of  the  air-boat  submarine  patrols. 

An  octagonal  spider-web  was  traced 
on  the  chart,  with  the  North  Hinder  as 
centre.  The  radius  was  thirty  miles,  and 
each  arm  of  the  web  was  marked  off 
at  intervals  of  ten  miles,  thus  forming 
three  concentric  octagons.  The  idea  was 
to  pick  up  the  North  Hinder,  fly  along 
one  arm  of  the  web  for  thirty  miles, 
follow  the  octagon  round  for  three  of 
its  sectors,  fly  towards  the  centre  for 
ten  miles,  follow  the  inner  octagon  back 
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to  the  original  arm  of  the  web,  Hy  in  an- 
other ten  miles,  complete  the  remaining 
three  inmost  sectors,  and  return  home. 
In  this  way.  on  a  .cjood  day,  when  tlie 
visibility    was    about    ten    miles,    every 


iity    wi 
of    the 


part  ol  the  three  sectors  comprising" 
about  600  sq.  miles  would  he  thorou|?liiv 
searched  twice. 

A  commencement  was  made  ni  liu 
begiuTiing  of  April.  1917.  with  a  machine 
numbered  ^661,  which,  by-the-way,  had 
a  Ions:  and  honourable  life,  actually  do- 
inij  300  flyincr  hours  on  patrol,  before 
becoming  too  "  sogcr>'  "  and  slow  for 
further  use.  The  first  patrol  proved 
that  the  spider-web  was  a  feasible  idea 
from  tile  point  of  view  of  navigation, 
and   whetted   the   appetite   of   the   pilot*; 


to  explore  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
On  the  second  patrol  a  submarine  was 
sighted,  and  though,  through  the  inex- 
l)erience  of  the  observer,  it  escaped,  a 
tremendous  fillij)  was  given  to  the  new 
idea.  The  War  Flight  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended, and  more  machines  and  pilots 
vere  added  to  it.  Numerous  submarines 
were  sighted  and  though,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  the  air-boats  were  u  lablc  to  reach 
ihem  in  time  to  drop  bombs,  no  oppor 
t unities  were  thrown  away,  and  the  re- 
cord of  the  Station  became  better  evejy 
day. 

The  flying-boats  usually  patrolled  at 
about  1000  feet.  This  enabled  a  very 
large  area  to  be  watched,  and  allowrd 
for  the  drof  ping  of  bomb=  with  rnnsider- 
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able  accuracy  by  means  of  the 
bomb-sights.  The  observer  had  charge 
of  this  business  and,  when  he  sighted  a 
submarine,  he  signalled  to  the  pilot  who, 
by  following  the  directions  thus  given, 
brought  his  machine  directly  over  the 
enemy  vessel.  He  had  to  keep  the  boat 
on  an  even  keel ;  the  observer  did  the 
rest.  It  was  very  little  use  dropping  a 
bomb,  if  the  submarine  had  been  sub- 
merged for  a  few  seconds,  as  the  latest 
type  of  "  U  "  boats  dived  very  rapidly. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  possible 
to  spot  submarines  from  the  air,  even  if 
these  were  deeply  submerged.  This  may 
perhaps  be  done  in  very  clear  water  on 
a  still  day,  but  in  the  North  Sea  where 
the  water  is  not  at  all  clear,  and  is  seldom 
still,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  the  sub- 
marine once  it  has  siibmerged.  The  only 
chance  the  crew  of  a  flying-boat  had  of 
finding  under-water  craft,  was  when  it 
was  running  on  the  surface,  or  awash. 

Good  luuiting  continued  to  the  end  of 
1917,  but  then  the  Station  practically 
lost  its  occupation  so  far  as  submarine 
hunting  was  concerned.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  tightening-up  of  the 
anti-submarine  methods  of  warfare  in 
the  Straits- of  Dover.  A  cordon  of  drif- 
ters was  drawn  right  across  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  v.'ith  light  steel  nets 
between,  sown  with  mines,  which  could 
be  touched  off  from  the  drifters  when 
any  signs  of  disturbance  was  shown  by 
the  net-floats.  These  lines  of  nets  were 
brilliantly  lit  at  night  by  acetylene  flares. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  hopeless 
for  the  "  U  "  boats  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  as  the 
Germans  were  now  building  submarines 
capable  of  cruising  for  two  or  three 
months,  they  took  the  longer  passage 
around  the   North   of   Scotland. 

The  North  Hinder  was  now  deserted 
by  the  "  U "  boats,  and  the  pilots  at 
Felixstowe  had  perforce  to  turn  to  other 
occupatiotis  than  submarine  hunting, 
though  there  was  still  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing small  mine-laying  craft.  There  was 
indeed  plentiv  of  other  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  boats  continued  to  prove  their 
usefulness.  About  once  a  week,  a  con- 
TOy  of  careo  steamers  was  brought  by 
destrovers  from  Rotterdam  to  England, 
and  'another  taken  from  Ensfland  to 
Rotterdam.     This  convov  was  known  in 


Naval  circles  as  the  "  Beef  Trip,"  the 
term  applied  to  the  trips  made  by  a 
ships'  pinnace  from  the  shore  to  the 
ship  with  stores. 

The  vessels  composing  the  Beef  Trip 
were  gathered  together  at  a  pre-deter- 
mined  meeting  place,  15  miles  from  Felix- 
stowe, and  were  escorted  by  about  ten 
destroyers  across  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Dutch  Coast  near  Rotterdam,  where  the 
returning  convoy  was  met  and  conducted 
back  to  the  EngHsh  Coast.  At  first  this 
work  was  done  by  destroyers  only,  and 
a  very  sharp  look-out  had  to  be  main- 
tained to  safeguard  the  convoy.  But 
even  with  the  greatest  care  the  convoy 
was  never  safe,  as  a  submarine  could 
.stand  ofiF  about  a  mile,  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  periscope  showing,  and  fire  a 
torpedo  into  the  mass  of  the  convoy,  with 
a  very  good  chance  of  success.  Here 
was  obviously  a  useful  iob  for  the  flying- 
boats,  and  it  soon  became  a  regular  part 
of  their  work.  As  the  trip  across  from 
England  to  Holland  took  the  convoy 
about  eleven  hours,  three  relays  of 
machines  were  used  on  each  trip. 

At  dawn,  the  first  flight  of  three 
machines  would  pick  up  the  convoy  at 
the  starting  point,  and  would  escort  it  for 
three  and  a-half  h.ours.  one  machine 
circling  about  five  to  15  miles  ahead, 
and  one  about  five  to  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  convoy.  This  kept  any  sub- 
marines, with  murderous  intent,  at  a 
safe  distance  away  from  the  precious 
convoy,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved 
the  destroyers  of  a  large  part  of  their 
responsibility.  At  the  end  of  three  and 
a-half  hours,  the  first  flight  was  relieved 
by  a  second  flight,  which  in  its  turn  was 
relieved  by  a  third.  By  this  time  the  con- 
voy would  be  safe  in  Dutch  waters,  and 
the  destroyers  would  wait  over-night  to 
bring  the  returning  convoy  back  to  Eng- 
land. The  same  process  would  be  re- 
peated on  the  return  journev.  by  three 
flights  of  boats,  and  the  Dutch  ships 
would  be  conducted  in  safety  to  Eng- 
lish waters.  .This  was  oerhaps.  the  most 
successful  operation  carried  out  by  the 
flyine-boats.  and  it  is  on  record  that  not 
a  sinele  vessel  was  lost  while  they  es- 
corted the  convoy. 

The  flvinff-boats  had  by  now  justified 
their  existence,  and  other  Stations  all 
round  the  English  Coast  were  provided 
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witli  boats,  which  continufd  the  sub- 
marine campaign,  initiated  by  Felix- 
stowe. Naval  ofiFiccrs  ceased  scoffing 
at  the  flying  men.  and  the  Admiralty 
showed  its  appreciation  of  I'Vlixstowc 
by  recognising  it  as  a  show  station,  an 
example  of  efficiency,  and  entrusted  to 
Felixstowe  the  preliminary  steps  in  the 
great  Zeebrugge  enterprise. 

When  this  plan  was  being  matured, 
it  was  arranged  to  bottle  up  the  German 
fleet  in  harbour,  by  laying  extensive  mine 
fields  in  the  Heligoland  Bight.  This  work- 
was  carried  out  by  I'Jiglish  submarines. 
By  this  means,  it  was  hoped  that  any 
danger  of  a  surprise  attack  from  the 
North,  while  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge 
was  in  progress  would  be  obviated.  After 
the  mines  were  laid,  however,  it  was 
feared  that  the  Germans  had  got  wind 
of  the  proposed  attack  .and  were  busily 
engaged  in  sweeping  them  up.  Our 
own  destroyers  could  not  venture  into 
the  mine-fields  to  sec  what  was  being 
done,  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  flying- 
boats  to  carry  out  reconnais.sances  and 
bring  back  photographs  as  evidence  of 
the  Gentians  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  English  plans. 

The  mine-fields  to  be  investigated 
covered  a  large  area,  extending  from  the 
border  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 
to  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  meant  that 
if  the  machines  were  to  fly  from  Felix- 
stowe, a  distance  of  500  miles  would 
be  covered  merely  in  going  and  conn'ng. 
As  the  machines  werp  not  capable  of 
more  than  ten  or  eleven  hours'  flight  at 
60  knots,  there  was  little  margin  for 
patrolling  the  mine-fields,  and  none  at  all 
if  any  wind  were  encountered.  In  order 
to  overcome  these  dilTiculties.  another 
invention  by  Commander  Porte  v.-as  made 
use  of.  This  contrivance  was  a  steel  lighter 
60  feet  long,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  dry  dock,  to  carry  a  flying- 
boat.  The  lighter  was  provided  with 
water  ballast  tanks,  which,  when  flooded, 
lowered  the  stern  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  machine  could 
then  be  run  down  on  a  trolley,  until  it 
floated  clear  of  the  lighter.  The  engine? 
would  then  be  started  up.  and  it  would 
rise  from  the  water  in  the  ordinary 
way.    The  lighter  was  built  with  a  hvdro- 


plane  bottom,  which  enabled  it  to  skim 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  when  being 
towed  by  a  destroyer.  So  efficient  was 
the  design,  in  fact,  that  lighters  could 
be  towecf  at  vU  knots. 

The  destroyers,  accompanied  by  light 
cruisers,  picked  up  the  lighters,  carrying 
the  air-boats,  at  the  Station,  and  towed 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  .South  Dot^"'"'- 
Bank  light,  a  distance  of  about  200  n; 
There  the  machines  took  the  air  with 
enough  petrol  in  their  tanks  to  enable 
them  to  thoroughly  search  the  whole  of 
the  minefield  area.  This  manoeuvre  was 
carried  out  re|K*atedly,  until  the  Admir- 
alty was  perfectly  .satisfied  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  no  inkling  of  its  designs  upon 
Zeebrugge,  and  the  attack  was  carried  out 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  would  l>c 
no  interference  by  tlic  main  German 
fleet. 

The.se  trips  with  the  lighters  were  con- 
tinued after  this,  as"  a  form  of  recon- 
naissance for  the  fleet,  and,  with  the 
"  Beef  Trip  "  operations  and  submarine 
patrols,  kept  the  flying-boats  occupied 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the 
whole  of  191S.  the  lot  of  the  boat  pilot.s 
was  enlivened  by  various  encounters  with 
enemy  seaplanes,  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
our  men  had  the  best  of  it.  .\  fight  with 
the  Germans  was  not  relished  by 
boat  pilots,  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  had  the  faster  machines. 
The  odds  were  never  favourable,  for 
the  Germans,  being  fa.ster,  avoided  an  en- 
gagement unless  in  overwhelming  num- 
iicrs.  and  our  machines,  being  slow,  could 
never  get  away  if  the  Germans  attacked. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  a  scjuadron  of  flying-boats  in 
Australia,  where  we  have  such  long 
stretches  of  coast,  practically  unpro- 
tected and  wholly  unpatrolled.  Such  a 
s(juaflron  could  be  concentrated  on  a 
given  point  far  more  quickly  than  a 
flotilla  of  destroyers,  and  the  damaj;e  that 
thev  could  do  to  an  invading  enemy 
would  be  incalculable.  .\  regular  patrol 
of  the  unprotected  stretches  of  coast 
could  be  maintained  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  There  is  no  need  for  such 
an  elaborate  Station  as  Felixstowe,  and 
expenditure  could  be  reduce<l  by  profit- 
ing froiri  past  experience. 
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The  last  Italian  troops  left  the  Al- 
banian port  of  Valona  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Americans  are  represented  at 
Dantzig  by  the  crtiiser  Pittsburgh  and 
a  destroyer. 

Shipping  fares  across  the  Pacific  be- 
tween Anrerica  and  the  Far  East  have 
been  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

New  iron  deposits  recently  found  in 
Northamptonshire.  England,  are  esti- 
mated to  yield  45,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

According  to  German  reports,  the  de- 
liveries of  coal  to  the  Entcnic  during 
August  reached  the  stipulated  quar.tity. 

The  Latvian  Constituent  Assembly 
unanimously  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty 
which  was  concluded  between  Latvia  and 
Russia. 

Dr.  Aaron  T.  Watkins,  the  prohibition 
candidate  for  President  of  the  LTnited 
States,  is  conducting  his  campaign  by 
aeroplane. 

General  Denekine,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  his  life  when  his 
army  was  destroyed,  has  settled  perma- 
nently in  Brussels. 

Official  figures  of  German  losses  in  the 
War,  are  given  at  1,718,608  soldiers,  and 
24,726  sailors  killed.  The  missing  total 
5007  only. 

Strong  demonstrations  have  taken  place 
at  Antwerp  and  Liege,  and  other  towns 
against  allowing  Germans  who  previously 
lived  in  Belgium  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

According  to  the  Anglo-Roumanian 
agreement,  recently  signed.  Great  Britain 
imdertakes  to  supply  officers  for  the  Rou- 


manian n;i\y.  which  is  now  in  course  of 
reconstruction. 

The  Italian  (jovernment  is  demanding 
the  extradition  of  Admiral  Horthy,  the 
Regent  of  Hungary,  on  the  ground  that, 
during  the  war,  he  committed  "  acts  irre- 
concilable with  civilised  warfare." 

France  is  importing  Chinese  girls 
for  domestic  service.  One  of  the  regis- 
try offices  in  I'aris  recently  advertised, 
"  Great  arrival  of  Chinese  girls  ex- 
pected," and  was  overwhelmed  with  en- 
quiries. 

Norway,  to  ease  the  financial  position, 
has  prohibited  the  import  of  pleasure 
motor  cars  and  motor  cycles,  pearls,  dia- 
monds, lace.  ])aintings,  pianos,  phono- 
graphs and  other  articles  regarded  as 
luxuries. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  prom- 
ised to  Korea,  but  is  slow  to  arrive.  The 
Korean  paper  at  Seoul  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  publication,  by  order  of 
the  Japanese  authorities,  twenty-three 
times  in  six  months. 

When  Emperor  Don  Pedro  11.  was 
expelled  in  1889.  and  Brazil  became  a  re- 
public, a  decree  of  banishment  was  issued 
against  the  ex-Imperial  family.  This  has 
now  been  re\oked  by  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Brazilian  Senate. 

The  ancient  cloister  of  Xcresheim, 
the  most  beautiful  in  Germany,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis  for  the  German  Benedictines 
who  were  expelled  from  Prague.  lie 
has  handed   it   over  to  this  order. 

For  publishing  translations  of  Prince 
Kropotkin's  works,  a  Japanese  Socialist, 
Takao   Heibei.   was  sentenced   at   T'lkio 
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recently  to  five  months'  imprisonment. 
He  refused  to  stand  in  ci-urt,  was  ordered 
out  and  sentenced  in  his  absence. 

The  question  of  ovtr-population  in 
Malta  was  exercising;  the  British  Gov- 
ernment p^reatly  before  the  war.  Since 
the  Armistice,  no  fewer  than  8000 
Maltese  h?ve  left  the  Island  for  the  Bri- 
tish Dominions  and  other  countries. 

Chile  contemplates  purchasinj:^  the 
British  batlle-cruisers.  Indomitable  and 
Invincible.  These  ships  were  the  first  of 
this  type  to  be  built,  and,  like  the  Aus- 
tralia, which  immediately  followed  them, 
arc  regarded  as  practically  obsolete. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  forginj; 
steadily  ahead  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1913,  the  capital  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties was  £54,919,000.  In  1918  it  was 
£80,473,000,  and  the  number  of  co- 
operators  had  increased  to  3,894,999. 

Seven  Germans  were  recently  sen- 
tenced by  French  court-martial  at 
Mainz — the  sentences  varying  from  20 
years'  imprisonment,  to  one  year's  intern- 
ment and  1000  marks'  fine — for  carrying 
on  anti-French  propaganda  in  the  occu- 
pied area. 

A  strong  movement  is  taking  place  in 
Italy  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  Al- 
lies to  insist  upon  the  population  of  Mon- 
tenegro being  allowed  to  decide  by  plebis- 
cite whether  they  should  be  incorporated 
in  Greater  Serbia,  or  should  retain  their 
independence. 

Fifty  vessels  of  over  1000  ton.<5  were 
lying  idle  at  Osaka,  Japan,  at  the  end  of 
July.  The  demand  for  ships  was  so 
slack  that  charters  were  being  arranged 
ar  as  low  a  price  as  8s.  to  10s.  per  ton 
per  annum — a  rate  that  hardly  covers 
co.st  of  repairs. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,  1524  arrests  for  drunkenness  were 
made  in  Washington.  It  was  foutid  that 
of  the  people  arrested,  142  became  in- 
toxicated by  drinking  flavouring  extracts, 
103  by  taking  hair  tonic,  153  by  imbibing 
bay  rum.  and  33  by  drinking  toilet  water. 
In  Japan  the  following  classes  are 
prohibited  from  joining  political  associa- 
tions: — Soldiers  and  naval  men.  police- 
men, priests  and  clerfr>men,  teachers  and 
students,  women  and  minors,  and  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  civil  rights. 


Women  are  not  allowed  to  attend  polit- 
ical meetings. 

An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
Italian  Institute  of  Co-operators  for  the 
despatch  of  four  steamers  with  medical 
supplies  from  Italy  to  Russia.  In  pay- 
ment for  these,  the  Russians  are  sending 
6,000,000  poods  of  grain. 

The  well-ktiown  firm  of  Guest.  Keen 
and  Nettlefolds  has  done  exceedingly 
well  out  of  the  war.  Its  net  profit  in 
1913-14  was  £332.174.  This  year,  the 
net  profit  is  £860,510,  after  deducting  all 
special  v.ar  taxation.  The  amount  of 
accumulated  firofits  available  for  distri- 
bution is  £1,0^)6.197. 

The  German  Govemmcnt  has  pro- 
tested vigorcnisly  to  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  German  Consul-General  at 
Tabriz  has  been  treated.  He  was  visited 
by  the  police  and  his  consulage  was 
searched.  Another  German  consul  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  prison  for  twelve 
hours. 

A  strike  of  transport  workers  and  tram 
men  in  Wiesbaden,  as  a  protest  against 
the  too  rigorous  enforcement  of  French 
regulations,  met  with  immediate  success. 
A  representative  of  France  and  General 
Degoutte,  commanding  the  district,  after 
the  strike  had  lasted  over  three  days, 
solemnly  promised  that  the  matter  should 
be  put  right. 

During  the  financial  year,  1919-1920. 
Great  Britain  lent  her  Allies  a  further 
sum  of  £163.000.000.  During  the  same 
year,  however,  the  Dominions  paid  her 
back  £51,500.000  of  the  money  they  had 
borrowed.  These  transactions  left 
£119.500.000  duo  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  Dominions,  and  £1,731.000.000  due 
to  her  from  her  Allies. 

In  a  White  Paper  recently  issued  in 
Great  Britain,  particulars  are  given  of 
Government  investments  in  private  com- 
panies. £1,700.000  of  public  money  ha* 
been  invested  in  the  British  Dye-stufTs 
Company.  £629.000  in  the  British- Ameri- 
can Nickel  Corporation.  £650.250  in  ship- 
building concerns.  £5.200.000  in  .'Xnglo- 
Persian  oil.  £1.450.000  in  British  Cellu- 
lose, and  £1.198,371  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Siberia. 
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IF  POLAND  HAD   COLLAPSED. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


Various  persons  in  the  press  and  else- 
where have  been  scoffing  at  my  summing 
up  of  the  Polish  situation.     Their  own 
knowledge  of  European  affairs  is,  appar- 
ently, too  limited  to  permit  them  mak- 
ing any  attempt  fo  unravel  the  tangled 
skein  themselves,  but  they  are  quite  able 
to  criticise  those  who  try  to  forecast  what 
is  likely  to  happen  should  certain  events 
take  place.     Writing  in  the  August  21st 
issue  of  stead's,  when  the  Russians  were 
sweeping  towards  Warsaw,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  Poles  would  not  receive 
the  promised  Allied  support,  and  would 
be    unable    to    resist    the    Russian    on- 
slaught.     In    the    following    number,    I 
showed  how  it  came  about  that,  although 
France  and  Britain  were  unable  to  give 
any     military     assistance,     the     Polish 
workers   and  peasants,   instead  of   wel- 
coming the  invaders,  as  cables  had  indi- 
cated  they   were   doing,   had   rallied   to 
General  Pilsudski,  and  had  thus  enabled 
him  to  throw  back  the  Russian   forces 
which  had  nm  ahead  of  their  own  com.- 
munications.    In  view  of  these  criticisms, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  such  world- 
famous    experts    as    General     Maurice, 
formerly   head   of   the   Intelligence    De- 
partment of  the  British  Army,  and  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  writing  at  the  same  time  as 
I  did,  both  assumed  that  the  Poles  would 
be  unable  to  stand  the  Russian  advance. 
The  latter,  in  a  long  article  dealing  with 
the  position  created  by  the  Polish  col- 
lapse, which  appears  in  The  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  says : — 

Not  alone  has  Poland,  only  recently  liber- 
ated from  threefold  tyranny,  been  crushed, 
her  war-worn  fields,  just  beginning  to  be  re- 
stored to  fertility,  been  forced  to  submit  to 
a  new  invasion,  but  the  victory  of  Bolshevism 
has  immediately  called  into  question  the  per- 
manency of  the  whole  settlement  made  wit"h 
so  much  effort  at  Paris,  after  four  years  of 
unparalleled  sacrifice. 

"  The  simple  truth,"  he  goes  on,  "  is 
that  the  whole  victory  of  the  world  war 
is  now  threatened.  A  crisis  has  arrived 
which  may  easily  portend  not  only  new 
wars,  but  a  totally  new  direction  in 
human  events,  and  he  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  Polish  problem  with  the  Ser- 
bian question  raised  by  the  assassination 


of  the  Archduke  six  years  ago,  which 
precipitated  the  world  war."  He  con- 
cludes his  article  with  a  forecast  of  how 
the  Polish  collapse  would  affect  Ger- 
many and,  incidentally.  Europe,  and  the 
world : — 

"  So  far  I  have  confined  myself  purely 
to  the  Russian  and  Allied  aspects  of  the 
Polish  episode.  But  it  is  obvious  tliere 
is  a  German  phase.  The  nations  which 
conquered  Germany  have  made  war  upon 
Red  Russia,  and  they  have  been  defeated. 
The  defeat  has  destroyed  their  edifice  in 
the  East.  Poland  itself  had  two  mis- 
sions, each  equally  useful  to  the  Allies. 
One  was  directed  at  restraining  Russia, 
the  other  at  containing  Germany.  The 
great  territorial  losses  of  Germany  \vere 
to  Poland.  Germany  finds  herself  ac- 
tually divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Polish  corridor. 

"  Thus  the  collapse  of  Poland  has  an 
immediate  value  to  Germany.  The  hope 
of  regaining  Posen,  West  Prussia,  Dant- 
zig,  becomes  instantly  an  actual  expecta- 
tion. The  possibility  that  a  strong 
Poland  would  involve  Germany  in  a  war 
upon  two  fronts,  if  she  sought  to  regain 
the  provinces  France  has  won  back,  dis- 
appears. More  than  this,  from  Moscow 
comes  the  plain  intimation  that  the  Reds 
mean  to  restore  the  frontiers  of  1914, 
which  means  the  allocation  of  German 
Polish  territory  to  Germany,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  Russian  and  Austrian  Poli.'^h 
lands  within  the  new  Russian  frontfers 
— the  annexation  covered  by  some  Soviet 
device. 

"  But  for  Germany  the  thing  goes  be- 
yond the  immediate  territorial  questions. 
Her  enemies  have  been  defeated.  At 
the  moment  when  they  are  undertaking 
to  impose  upon  Germany  terms  which 
insure  a  generation  of  contributions,  of 
more  or  less  unmistakable  economic  ser- 
vitude, thev  have  been  defeated,  and  find 
themselves  without  the  resources  to  re- 
store their  policies  shaken  in  the  East, 
while  their  publics  stolidly  refuse  to 
sanction  any  new  war. 

"  Is  it  not  conceivable,  possible,  that 
Germany  will  now  be  able  to  take  a  new 
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tone  with  her  recent  conquerors?  She 
alone  is  capable  of  checking  the  Bolshe- 
vist advance  into  Middle  Europe,  into 
Asia  for  that  matter.  She  alone  can  rely 
upon  troops  who  will  fight  to  restore  her 
old  boundaries  in  the  East.  I  grant  thai 
it  is  problematical  whether  Germany 
may  not  herself  succumb  to  Bolshevism, 
but  the  single  possible  alternative  is  that 
she  escape  from  the  consequences  of  her 
<lefeat,  undertake  to  crush  the  Red  Re- 
gime, and,  in  return  regain  her  lost  pro- 
vinces on  the  East,  and  receive  forgive- 
ness for  her  obligations  to  the  West,  the 
indenniitics  and  reparations  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

"If  Germany  proposes  this,  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  proposal  will  be  re- 
jected, for  it  carries  with  it  proximate 
ruin  for  France,  but  what  then?  Hav- 
ing to  choose  between  Allied  terms  and 
Bolshevist  occupation,  may  not  Germany 
— all  classes  voluntarily,  in  despair — as 
did  the  Hungarians  a  year  ago,  welcome 
Bolshevism  ?  Or  may  not  the  Reds  in 
(icmiany.  who  lately  revealed  their  hands 
in  the  Ruhr,  seize  upon  the  moment  to 
join  hands  with  their  brethren  across 
the  Russian  frontier? 

"  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  German 
leaders  may  sec  in  Bolshevism  an  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  t!:cir  defeat, 
provided  that  the  West  still  insists  upon 
the  terms  of  \'ersailles?  In  any  event  it 
must  be  transparent  how  completely  the 
Russian  victory  overturns  the  situation 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  A 
new  ff)rce  is  now  in  Europe — a  great 
force,  and  not  only  are  its  enemies  the 
enemies  of  Germany,  but  it  has  already 
scored  an  enormous  triumph  over  these 
enemies,  and  is  engaged  in  destroying 
the  most  considerable  state  erected  by 
them — not  alone  in  destroying  it.  but  in 
transforming  it  into  an  ally  and  an 
agent. 

"  Supj)Ose  that  under  any  conditions, 
and  there  are  many.  Germany  decides  to 
throw  her  lot  in  with  Russia,  or  is  swept 
into  such  an  allianre  by  her  own  Reds, 
and  by  those  of  her  old  leaders  who  re- 
gard her  future,  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements, as  impossible,  and  her  sol- 
diers, who  sec  in  a  new  war  the  only 
fscape  from  the  personal  ruin  whicli 
peace  after  defeat  has  brought.  This 
can  mean  onlv  a  new  war.    It  can  mean 


nothing  but  a  conflict  waged  against 
IVance  at  the  Rhine,  against  Britain  in 
.\sia. 

"  Before  such  a  combination  all  the 
little  States  of  Middle  Europe  will  go 
down  in  a  heap.  Even  the  Bolshevists 
alone  are  certain  of  easy  success  in  Hun- 
gary, and  can  hardly  fail  to  upset  Rou- 
mania,  and  transfonn  that  State,  like 
Poland,  into  an  agent  and  ally  of  the 
Red  East,  rather  than  the  dcinorratic 
West. 

"  And  if  Germany  goes  Red,  either  in- 
voluntarily, or  as  a  matter  of  policy,  will 
the  West  undertake  a  new  war  beyond 
the  Rhine?  Will  the  United  States  and 
threat  Britain  send  their  millions  to  the 
Rhine  again?  If  they  do  not.  Franco 
can  hardly  stand  long  against  a  new  at- 
tack, even  with  the  assured  aid  of  Bel- 
gium. As  for  Italy,  she  will  not  fight 
save  to  defend  her  own  frontiers,  and 
Bolshevism  is  not  unknown  in  the  Pen- 
insula, where  sympathy  with  Lenin  has 
been  outsjioken  in  many  quarters. 

"  I  am  not  undertaking  to  forecast  the 
future,  which  is  idle.  The  Red  peril  may 
perish  of  internal  combustion ;  it  may 
yet  be  checked  along  the  Vistula.  Ger- 
many may  pursue  some  policy  still  un- 
foreseen, but  what  I  am  seeking  to  do 
is  to  point  out  that  the  events  of  the 
past  month,  the  defeat  of  Poland,  the 
rout  of  the  Western  nations,  so  far  as 
their  Eastern  policy  is  concerned,  are 
something  far  away  from  a  mere  Polish 
episode. 

"  The  whole  truth  is  that  a  new  enemy 
has  apjicared.  as  unmistakably  as  the 
German  enemy  appeared  in  1914.  Poland 
is  to  Red  Russia  what  .Serbia  was  to  the 
Central  Powers  in  1914.  Rut  the  situa- 
tion is  terribly  complicated  both  by  the 
German  problem,  and  by  the  interna! 
political  situation  in  Great  Britain  and 
Italv.  aufl  to  a  less  degree  in  France. 
A  joint  military  operation  in  Poland 
might  yet  save  the  day,  although  it  might 
be  necessary  to  move  over  German  terri- 
tory, but  the  chances  of  such  an  opera- 
tion are  very  remote! 

"  I  repeat,  until  the  Polish  resistance 
is  completely  crushed,  and  the  Western 
Allies  liave  accepted  the  ultimate  defeat 
and  retired  from  active  military  resist- 
ance to  the  Reds,  the  situation  can  be 
saved." 
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The  namt;  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Grasty 
figured  very  prominently  in  cables  dur- 
ing the  war.  -  As  correspondent  of  The 
Nezi'  York  Times,  he  secured  interviews 
with  military  leaders  and  statesmen 
which  were  almost  momentous,  and  his 
comments  on  the  struggle  were  always 
of  in.terest.  He  is  now  in  Ireland  (or 
was  there,  at  any  rate,  in  August),  and 
in  a  letter  to  The  Nezv  York  Times,  he 
dispassionately  describes  the  Irish  situa- 
tion and  endeavours  to  apportion  the  re- 
sponsibility of  i)resent  conditions  between 
the  Irish  themselves  and  their  English  re- 
latipns.  He  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
absolve  England  from  a  considerable 
share  of  blame  for  the  present  deadlock. 
He  says : — 

Partisans  on  both  sides  will  assign  reasons 
and  reach  conclusions  in  accordance  with  their 
"partisanship.  The  Irish  genuinely  and  deeply 
believe  that  they  have  been  persecuted  and 
tyrannised  over  by  the  British.  The  British 
will  say  that  the  ills  of  the  Irish  are  those 
which  have  come  to  every  other  country  at 
one  or  other  stage  of  its  history,  and  that  the 
bottom  reason  for  tiie  distressing  conditions 
is  the  incapacity  and  perversity  of  the  Irish 
themselves.  But  the  British  have  certainly 
given  tlie  Ir'isii  an  ostensible  reason,  and  good 
talking  points  for  resorting  to  rebellious 
methods  by  doing  nothing  to  improve  condi- 
tions except  under  stress  of  rebellion.  The 
British  activities  in  Ireland  have  justified  the 
claim  by  the  Irish  that  nothing  can  be  expected 
of  Britain  except  at  the  pistol  point.  The  more 
lawless  and  violent  the  measures  taken  the 
greater  will  be  the  concession.  In  every  emer- 
gency there  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain an  utter  misunderstanding  of  Irish  human 
nature.  From  Easter,  1916,  on,  the  British 
have  blundered  from  one  policy  to  another. 
Their  methods  could  not  have  been  better  cal- 
culated to  supply  precisely  what  the  cool  and 
resolute  leaders  of  this  particular  Irish  move- 
ment needed  to  arouse  the  popular  passions, 
without  which  such  a  movement  could  not 
hope  to  succeed. 

Passing  from  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Grasty  was  interested  in  pressing  his  in- 
quiry into  the  organisation,  principles 
and  methods  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 
itself.  Sinn  Fein  policy,  as  explained  to 
him  by  those  in  a  jjosition  to  know,  is : 

( 1 )  To  create  a  self-supporting  nation. 

(2)  To  secure  the  recognition  of  that 
nation  by  the  world. 

(3)  To  establish  permanent  order  and 


prosperity   by   emancipation    from   alien 
rule. 

He  diagrams  it  in  this  way : 

First,  there  is  tiie  inner  circle,  composed  of, 
say,  twelve  men — it  may  \>c  more  and  it  may 
be  considerably  less.  Tiiis  circle  makes  and 
orders,  carries  out  the  main  decisions. 

It  in  turn,  holds  and  controls,  in  thought 
at  least,  a  sufficient  body  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Brotherhood,  to  give  it  control  of  that 
body. . 

The  Irish  Brotherhood  in  turn  controls  in 
the  same  way  the  great  Sinn  Fein  organisa- 
tion. Its  block  in  Sinn  Fein  may  be  less  than 
51  per  cent.,  but  it  is  a  practical  control. 

Sinn  Fein  holds  through  a  working  arrange- 
ment the  leadership  of  the  labour  organisation. 

If  this  great  organisation  were  subjected  to 
careful  mathematical  analysis,  it  would  prob- 
ably appear  that  these  various  controls  were 
exercised  by  sufferance,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  holding  companies  in  America.  In  the 
meantime,  as  tlie  movement  has  progressed, 
and  as  the  Sinn  Fein  offensive  has  shown  it- 
self much  more  wary,  as  well  as  mucli  bolder 
than  the  British  defensive.  Sinn  Fein  has 
steadily  grown,  and  has  succeeded  in  throwing 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  condition  of  men- 
tal servitude,  which  has  prevented  the  rise  of 
opposing  forces.  Maeterlinck's  expression, 
"  spirit  of  the  hive,"  gives  an  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Grasty  illustrates  the  present  men- 
tal and  moral  state  of  Ireland  by  the 
Coroner's  inquest  and  verdict  in  the  case 
of  John  Breen,  who  was  shot  by  the 
police  in  May.  Hreen  was  a  member  of 
a  raiding  party  that  was  following  and 
firing  at  a  body  of  police  inferior  in  num- 
ber. Finally  one  of  the  policemen  turned 
and  shot  and  killed  Brccn.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  Breen,  when  killed,  had  in 
his  hand,  a  revolver  with  all  the  cham- 
bers empty.  This  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  .Coroner's  inquest : — 

"  We  find  that  John  Breen  died  from  shock 
and  hemorrhage,  caused  by  a  bullet  wound,  in- 
flicted hv  Constal>le  Martin,  while  John  Breen 
was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country." 

Here  is  presented,  as  Mr.  Grasty  re- 
marks, the  inside  of  the  Sinn  Fein  mind. 
"  Once  this  position  is  taken,  murder  is 
no  longer  crime."'  At  tlie  present  time 
the  most  importjint  of  the  conditions  fav- 
ouring the  Sinn  Fein  nio\  ement  seems  to 
be  the  sympathetic  altitude  oT  many 
Americans.  A  statistician,  regarded  by 
Mr.  Grasty  as  reliable,  has  estimated  the 
numbers  of  the  Irish- American  element 
at  4,000,000. 
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GETTING   MORE  OUT  OF   COAL. 


Owing  to  the  grave  reduction  in  their 
coal  resources,  the  Germans  are  endea- 
vouring to  solve  the  fuel  question  in  a 
characteristically  German  way.  How 
they  are  doing  it  is  described  by  Mr. 
B.  A.  Perkins,  in  Conim'^rce  Reports.  He 
is  attached  to  the  American  Consulate 
at  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 

In  1919.  (Germany's  mines  produced 
116.500,000  tons  of  coal  as  compared 
with  the  190,000.000  tons  produced  in 
1913.  The  production  of  lignite  in- 
creased somewhat.  however,  being 
93,000.000  tons  last  year  as  compared  to 
the  87.000.000  tons  of  1913.  Mr.  Per- 
kins writes : 

With  the  loss  of  the  Saar  coal,  Germany 
find.s  that  in  order  to  preserve  even  existing 
industries,  and  to  maintain  or  develop  railway 
transportation  facilities,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  make  every  possihle  effort  toward  develop- 
ing its  fuel  supplies,  utilising,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  national  coals.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  her  leading  engineers,  this  can  liest  be 
accomplished  by  submitting  the  bulk  of  the 
coal  to  a  special  process  of  low-temperature 
distillation,  and  then  using  the  liquid  fuel  so 
obtained  in  Diesel  engines,  to  secure  the  bulk 
of  the  power  required.  This  method  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  yielding  by- 
products of  great  value. 

The  world's  production  of  petroleum  is 
increasing  annually,  but  .slightly,  whereas 
the  consumption  is  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Factorie.^^.  steamers  and  rail- 
ways are  demanding  oil  in  ever  greater 
quantities,  and  the  scientists  of  the  world 
are  now  turning,  tl^r  attention  to 
methods  of  winnihj^'  fuel  oil  from  sub- 
stances which  have  hitherto  been  used  for 
other  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  conducted  durinji  the  period  of  blockade 
(iermany  is  now  producing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  fuel  and  allied  products  by 
the  low -temperature  tlistillaiion  of  coal  and 
lignite,  as  already  indicated.  This  low-tem- 
perature distillation  gi\<s  a  tar  of  essentially 
different  composition  and  properties  from  the 
coal  tar  ot)tained  in  tlie  ordinary  process  of 
coke  and  gas  manufacture.  And  with  the  distilla- 
tion conducted  at  a  temperature  of  800  deg.  F. 
instead  of  1800  deg.  F..  there  is  a  much  greater 
yield  of  tar.  although  tlie  yield  of  gas  is  less. 
Similar  experiments  conducted  by  an  Englisli 
engineering  firm  gave  the  following  results : 
Distillation  conducted  at  a  temperature  of 
1800  deg.  F.  gave  for  each  ton  of  average  coal 
a  yield    of   tar,    12  gallons;   gas,    10.400  cubic 


feet  at  14  candle  power;  ammonium  sulphate, 
J5  pounds ;  a  residue  of  coke  equalling  66  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal.  The  same 
type  of  experiment  conducted  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  800  dtx.  F.  gave  a  yield  of  tar,  22 
gallons ;  gas,  5250  cubic  feet  at  49  candle 
power;  ammonium  sulphate,  16  pounds;  a  re- 
sidue of  "coalite"  (half  coke)  equalling  70 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal. 

Great  quaiuities  of  lubricating  oils  are 
also  produced  from  the  distillation  of 
coal  and  lignites. 

Mr.  Perkins  tells,  too.  of  how  the 
Swiss  are  solving  their  fuel  problem  by 
utilising  their  waterfalls  more  generally 
than  formerly,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
electricity  for  coal  as  a  heat  producer. 
Hitherto  Switzerland — a  country  which 
has  practically  no  coal  mines  at  all — has 
relied  chiefly  upon  Germany  for  supplies. 
Now  that  Germany  has  not  enough  coal 
for  her  own  purposes,  the  Swiss  have 
turned  to  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  price  is  so  very  much 
greater  than  formerly,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  coal  in  inany  of  the  fac- 
tories, or  for  domestic  pur])oses.  As  il- 
lustrating the  position,  an  agency  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  was  recently  attached  to 
the  Swiss  legation  in  Washington.  But, 
high  as  is  the  prke  paid  for  coal,  the 
amount  obtaineil  from  abroad  is  quite  in- 
ade(|uate  to  meet  the  demand  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  ditTicuhy  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal,  and  the  liigh  prices  paid  for  what  is 
obtained,  have  naturally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  its  more  economical  and  effi- 
cient use.  Governmental  inspection  of  public 
and  i)rivate  buildings  showed  that  too  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  selection  and 
installation  of  luating  systems,  and  that  the 
location  of  chimneys,  fireplaces,  etc..  was  not 
always  well  chosen.  Efforts  were  made  wher- 
ever jiossible.  to  correct  this  state  of  afTairs. 
In  the  case  of  large  dwellings  and  apartment 
houses  making  use  of  a  central  heating  sys- 
tetn.  it  was  suggested  that  the  rooms  in  more 
con.stant  use  be  supplied  with  chimneys  and 
stoves,  so  that  in  milder  weather  only  those 
rooms  need  be  heated. 

The  coal  shortage  has  led  to  a  considerable 
development  of  hydro-electric  power  stations. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  tlie  Swiss  power 
stations  had  at  their  disposal  approximately 
526.000  horse-power  yearly  average. 

.M though  the  cost  of  labour  and  of 
materials  required  for  electrification  has 
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risen  enormously,  the  construction  of 
power-stations  goes  on  steadily.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  is  enough  water-power 
immediately  available  in  Switzerland  to 
produce  about  1,180,000  h.p.  The  Swiss 
are  seriously  considering  the  electrifica- 
tion of  their  entire  railway  system — a 
project  that  would  require  some  240,000 
horse-power. 


Tlie  stress  occasioned  by  the  coal  famine 
has  led  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  heating,  as 
well  as  for  power  and  lighting.  In  particular, 
electrically  produced  heat  is  now  being  used 
on  a  large  scale  for  cooking.  Thus,  in  Zurich, 
a  very  considerable  saving  of  coal  was  effected 
by  the  electrification  of  bakeries.  At  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  coal  and  wood,  the  hydro-electric 
plants  supply  the  bakeries'  electricity  at  a  price 
more  favourable  than  that  for  which  coal 
or  wood  could  be  furnished. 


HAS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  MADE  GOOD? 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Brown  contributes  an 
article  to  The  American  Geographical 
Reviezv,  dealing  with  the  last  five  years' 
working  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was 
opened  to  commerce  six  years  ago.  His 
verdict  is  distinctly  favourable.  Handi- 
capped as  it  was  by  the  traffic  interrup- 
tion due  to  the  Great  War,  almost  im- 
mediately after  it  was  opened,  the  Canal 
became  a  j:)aying  investment  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  The  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1918, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  in  excess  of  ex- 
penses, there  being  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Canal  management  of  647.556  dols. 
For  the  year  ending  June  .30th.  1919.  the 
net  profits  amounted  to  241,822  dollars. 

Another  phase  of  the  canal  question  which 
is  most  amazing  is  the  transformation  of  the 
zone  from  a  pestilential  area  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  travel  to  a  land  where  the  death 
rate  is  le.ss  than  that  of  some  of  our  large 
cities,  as  well  as  to  a  land  of  well-paved  roads 
and  bountiful  crops.  Some  of  these  results 
have  been  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  san- 
guine adherents  of  canal  construction,  and  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years  during  which  the 
United  States  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  a  record  of  remarkable  achievements. 

Mr.  Brown  sets  forth  in  considerable 
detail  the  present  and  prospective  per- 
formance of  Gatun  Lake,  the  great  reser- 
voir which  supplies  water  for  working 
the  locks,  as  well  as  for  running  the  hy- 
dro-electric gen^rati^ig  plant.  The  maxi- 
mum level  of  this  lake  is  87  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  [practically  all  water  above 
80  feet  is  aAailable  for  use.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  available  water  not  used 
during  the  dry  season  of  1918  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  15  complete  lockages 
a  day,  instead  of  the  daily  average  of  six 
and  one-half  actually  made.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  conserving  the  amount  of 
water  furnished  to  the  hydro-electric 
plant,  the  upper  limit  of  lockages  might 


be  increased  to  36  a  day.  Increase  in 
traffic  may  eventually  inake  it  necessary 
to  use  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  instead 
of  the  hydro-electric  plant  during  the 
period  of  minimum  rainfall,  or  else  a 
way  will  be  found  to  impound  more  of 
the  water  of  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
now  lost  bv  spillway  discharges. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1919, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  were  from 
the  United  States ;  30  per  cent,  were  British ; 
6  per  cent.  Norwegian ;  5  per  cent.  French ;  and 
4.5  per  cent.  Chilean ;  the  rest  were  mainly 
Japanese.  Danish  and  Peruvian.  The  gross 
tonnage  was  7,876.703.  For  1914,  the  gross 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  was 
26.866.340. 

During  the  last  five  years,  we  have 
been  constantly  reading  in  the  papers 
cables  about  the  land  slides  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Canal,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent suspension  of  traffic.  According 
to  Mr.  Brown,  up  to  July  1st.  1919,  the 
Canal  had  only  been  closed  by  obstruc- 
tions due  to  slides  for  242  days,  out  of 
a  possible  1537. 

Of  this  time  210  days  were  a  consecutive 
period,  lasting  from  September  18.  1915,  to 
April  15.  1916.  Of  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal,  about  35  miles  between  mean  tide  levels, 
only  the  portion  between  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  the  highest  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Ras 
Obispo,  near  Gatun  Lake,  is  subject  to  slides. 
This  cut  across  the  highest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, formerly  called  Culcbra  Cut.  and  now 
officially  called  th«  Gaillard  Cut.  after 
tlie  late  David  Du  Bose  Gaillard.  one  of  the 
leading  engineers  of  the  canal,  passes  through 
rock  eight  and  tliree-quarter  miles :  and  of  the 
Gaillard  Cut  only  about  2SiX)  feet  at  Culebra 
Hill,  and  2000  feet  at  Cucaracha  Hill,  have  been 
troulilesome  slide  locations.  Two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  length  of  the  canal, 
therefore,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Gail- 
lard Cut,  constitutes  the  length  affected  by 
slides. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1917,  the  Cucaracha  slide  became 
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active  in  Aufjust.  1916.  suspending  traf- 
fic throiijjh  the  Canal  for  a  period  of 
eight  days.  The  Culehra  slide  was  also 
fairly  active  during  the  year,  but  never 
sufficiently  so  to  close  the  Canal  except 
for  two  days  in  January,  1917. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  eiidinR  June 
30th,  1918,  tlie  Cucaracha  sh'de  is  reported  to 
have  hecn  at  no  time  a  menace  to  navigation, 
and  the  Ctilebra  sh'de,  ahhough  it  continued 
its  action,  did  not  at  any  time  close  the  chan- 
nel, or  delay  shipping.  There  is  a  promise  of 
makin;.;  this  district  iicrmanently  free  frf)m 
slide-s  by  a  small  (in  comparison  with  what  lias 
been  removed)  additional  amount  of  earth  re- 
moval. During  this  year  another  unstable 
region  near  West  Culebra  menaced  navigation, 
but  the  trouble  was  discovered  and  remedied 
before  becoming  serious.  No  "  difTiculty  in 
maintaining  full  width  and  depth  of  channel  in 
the  Cukbra  slide  region,"  is  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th.  1919. 

In  conclucling  this  survey  of  the  slides,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  accidents  to  tlic  canal 
from  this  cause  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  be  fewer  and  fewer.  It  would  be  for- 
tunate, indeed,  if  no  further  blockage  of  the 
waterway  by  slides  were  to  be  recorded ;  but 
this  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for.  The 
canal  is  not  yet  out  of  danger  from  this  cause 
of  obstruction,  but  it  is  apparently  out  of  dan- 
ger of  a  prolonged  period  of  closing. 

I  rcinem])er  talking  to  President  Diaz 
about  the  Canal  when  I  saw  him  in  1905. 
He  was  at  that  time  energetically  push- 
ing on  the  construction  of  the  railway 
which  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Mexico. 
I  suggcstefl  that  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
would  immensely  reduce  the  value  of 
this  railway,  and  questioned  whether  it 
was  worth  while  spending  so  much  in 
digging  out  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific  side. 
The  construction  of  this  harbour,  by  the 
way,  was  a  great  engineering  feat.  It 
was  dug  on  the  mainland,  near  the  Paci- 


fic shore,  and.  when  excavations  had  been 
comjileted,  the  water  was  let  in.  The 
President,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  work  which  had  been  done 
by  American  engineers  at  Panama,  said: 
"  It  is  possible  to  tunnel  through  moun- 
tains, to  combat  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
successfully,  but  tlier^  is  no  engineer  in 
the  world  who  can  prevent  earthquakes." 
It  was  generally  held  at  the  time  that 
earthquakes,  which  are  fairly  common  in 
Central  America,  would  irnder  useless  all 
the  eflforts  of  the  great  engineers  engaged 
on  the  Canal.  For  six  years,  at  any  rate, 
these  natural  disturbances  have  not  af- 
fected the  new  waterway. 

Tlie  entire  Istlimus  is  in  an  area  subject  to 
seismic  disturbances,  and  the  threat  of  a  severe 
earthquake  hangs  over  the  whole  Canal  Zone. 
It  is  impossibli-  to  forecast  the  expectable  dam- 
age in  case  of  a  severe  earthquake.  The  records 
during  the  la-^t  few  years  demonstrate  little 
more  than  the  fact  that  earth  shakos  are  com- 
mon. 

The  marvellous  transformation 
wrought  in  health  conditions  on  the  Isth- 
mus under  the  American  regime  is  a  mat- 
ter of  familiar  history.  The  labour  ex- 
jiended  in  accomplishing  this  wonderful 
result  has  been  large,  and  it  is  only  main- 
tained by  vigilance  and  untiring  care. 

The  eradication  of  the  dreaded  tropi- 
cal diseases  from  the  Isthmus  will  in  time 
make  the  Canal  zone  and  its  neighbour- 
hood an  attractive  place  for  settlers.  The 
opportunities  f<ir  raising  tropical  pro- 
ducts are  alluring.  Mr.  lirown  states 
that  during  1917.  Panama  City  alone  ex- 
ported bananas  to  the  value  of  2,500,000 
dols. ;  other  exports  Vere:  Cocoanuts, 
750.000  dols,:  balata,  500.000  dols.; 
biiles.  3.^0.000  dols. 


CANADIAN   AND  AMERICAN   EXCHANGE- 


The  vagaries  of  exchange  art  puzzling 
experts  the  world  over.  People  arc  ask- 
ing, for  ijistance.  why  American  ex- 
change in  .Au.stralia  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  when  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  dilTcrcnt  in  Canada.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  Kngli.sh  and  Austra- 
lian pound  is  worth  only  3.52  dollars,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  27.5  per  cent,  below 
l^ar ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar is  only  10  pel*  cent,  below  par.      The 


Australian  pound,  instead  of  being  worth 
4.86  dollars  in  Canada,  is  only  worth 
3,9.^  dollars,  Canadians  arc  expressing 
confidence  that  their  dollar  will  very  soon 
c<»nie  back  to  par  in  American  monetary 
centres  as  a  result  of  the  great  promise 
of  the  present  wheat  crop.  A  writer  in 
7  he  Amcncas  discusses  the  question  as 
follows : — 

Two  views  on  this  question  are  in  conflict, 
one  belief  being  that  the  record-breaking  crops 
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about  to  be  harvestsd  will  again  give  Canada 
ati  apparently  favourable  trade  balance,  and 
will  wipe  out  the  big  margin  between  exports 
and  imports  that  has  existed  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  other  view  is  based  on  cur- 
rent banking  figures,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  great  changes  not  now  evident  would 
have  to  occur  before  Canada  would  again  be 
in  such  a  favourable  condition  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  Canada,  there  has  been  a  very  ener- 
getic campaign  to  reduce  useless  expen- 
diture, and  to  cut  out  imports  which  may 
be  classed  as  luxuries. 

In  spite  of  exhortation  from  banking,  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders,  however,  the  tide  of 
buying  has  continued,  the  ability  of  British 
manufacturers  to  again  take  care  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  Canadian  customers  hav- 
ing opened  an  avenue  for  spending  money 
that  had  long  been  closed.  In  the  month  of 
June,  for  instance,  Canadian  exports  totalled 
106,537,000  dollars,  while  imports  were  134,692,- 
€00  dollars,  leaving  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
more  than  28.000.000  dollars.  A  year  ago,  in 
June.  1919.  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
12,300,000  dollars,  pretty  good  proof  that  the 
result  sought  to  be  achieved  by  a  "  spend-less 
campaign  "  has  not  as  yet  been  realised. 

Canadian  bankers  have  attempted  to 
put  a  curb  on  the  volume  of  imports  until 
exchange  conditions  again  rectify  them- 
selves, just  as  Australian  banks  are  do- 
ing to-day.  Thus  far,  however,  very 
little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished, 
for  loans  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
on  June  30  last  have  increased  by 
321,438,151  dollars  to  a  total  of 
1,365,151,083  dollars. 

This  gives  a  total  volume  of  loans  larger 
than  should  exist  in  a  country  in  Canada's 
present  situation,  and  shows  that  the  attempts 
of  banking  leaders  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
■were  based  on  sound  conclusions.  War  con- 
ditions made  Canada  largely  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  its  people  were  compelled  to 
struggle  against  a  number  of  factors  that  were 
exceedingly  discouraging.  England,  formerh' 
a  very  large  cash  buyer  of  Canadian  products, 
was  compelled  to  buy  on  credit,  but  Canadians 
wishing  to  buy  in  the  United  States,  the  only 
available  source  of  supiJlies,  were  compelled 
to  pay  cash.     That  the  Canadian   dollar  held 


its  own  as  well  as  it  did.  proves  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  Canadian  conditions, 
and  the  I)elief  of  the  world  that  when  tem- 
porary difficulties  have  Iieen  surmounted  all 
will  be  plain  sailing  again. 

Can.idian  municipalities  raised  con- 
siderabk  nms  of  money  in  the  United 
States  as  j^^ms  during  the  war,  and 
American  business  houses  invested  a 
great  deal  of  capital  in  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries, but,  just  now.  investment  con- 
ditions in  the  United  .States  are  such  that 
a  damper  has  been  placed  on  Canadian 
borrowing,  while  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can business  houses  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  establish  Canadian  branches 
has  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  observers  that 
Canadian  merchants  have  about  completed  the 
stocking-up  process  for  which  they  so  im- 
patiently awaited  the  war's  end.  Stocks  of 
manufactured  goods,  such  as  textiles,  hard- 
ware, agricultural  implements,  paints,  iron  and 
steel  and  other  staples  were  very  low  in 
Canada  when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  and  the 
effort  of  merchants  to  replenish  their  stocks 
has  naturally  been  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  Canadian  funds  at  a  discount  in  the 
United  States,  as  British  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  promise  deliveries  for  many  months 
after  the  Armistice,  and  Canadian  buyers  were 
thus  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
depreciated  condition  of  sterling  exchange  in 
Canadian  centres. 

Experts  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  exact  relation  that  exists  in 
money  markets  between  sterling  ex- 
change and  Canadian  exchange. 

The  belief  of  some  that  British  and  Cana- 
dian exchange  move  together  in  the  New 
York  market  is  not  likely  to  be  proved  correct 
if  a  heavy  grain  movement  from  Canada  to 
England  this  fall  should  result  in  Canadian 
exporters  selling  a  large  volume  of  sterling 
bills  in  the  New  York  market.  That  would 
mean  that  Canadian  excliange  would  tend  to- 
ward par,  but  the  very  factor  that  would  cor- 
rect Canadian  exchange  depreciation  here 
would  tlnis  add  to  the  depreciation  of  sterling 
in  the  New  York  markit.  The  situation  will 
lie  a  verv  interesting  one  to  watch,  in  view  of 
the  present  likelihood  of  a  heavy  outward 
urain  movement. 


TO  AVERT  AN   OIL   FAMINE. 


Experts  are  agreed  that  the  supply  of 
oil  known  to  be  available  in  the  world 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  huge  and 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  New  oil 
wells  may,  of  course,  "be  discovered,  but 
the  productivity  of  the  present  fields  can- 


not be  increased,  and  thus  far,  ne\yly 
discovered  fields  have  not  been  prolific 
enough  to  enable  supply  to  overtake  de- 
mand. 

There  is  already  an  acute  shortage  of 
petrol,  and  this  shortage  would  have  de- 
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clared  itself  some  year>  ago,  had  it  not 
been  for  W'r.  William  M.  Burton,  who 
discovered  a  method  of  converting  the 
heavier  parts  of  crude  petroleum  into 
petrol  substitutes.  By  this  "  cracking  " 
process,  he  rendered  heavy  oil  sufllciently 
volatile  to  fill  the  chief  use  for  petrol 
motive  power  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines. As  long  as  these  heavier  fractions 
of  petroleum  were  available,  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  petrol  famine,  but  the  in- 
dustry has  now  reached  a  stage  where 
there  are  no  more  heavy  oils  which  can 
be  "  cracked."  without  robbing  some 
other  essential  use  for  these  heavy  oils. 

David  T.  Day,  consulting  chemist  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who 
until  recently  was  the  expert  in  charge 
qf  petroleum  investigations  in  the  United 
States,  contributes  a  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "  The  Oil  Famine  and  the 
Remedy."  to  The  American  Review  of 
Rerieics. 

The  increasing  demand  for  petrol  and 
for  oil  makes  it  necessary,  he  says,  to 
find  some  other  source  of  supply.  As 
far  as  .America  is  concerned,  no  real  re- 
lief can  come  from  foreign  fields.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
competitig  countries,  whose  demand  for 
oil  is  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  United  ."States,  where  for 
many  years  oil  for  power  purposes  has 
been  in  much  more  general  use.  The 
remedv.  he  says,  is  to  utilise  the  huge 
mountains  of  oil  shale,  which  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  "  It  is  certain  that  we  can 
add  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  of  oil  \\;hich  the  United  States 
has  ever  produced,  or  can  ever  produce, 
from  oil  wells,  by  distilling  oil  from  oil 
shale."  Such  production  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  a  long  time  in  Scotland  and 
in  South-Eastern  France.  Despite  the 
competition  of  American  oil.  profits  have 
sometimes  been  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  stock.  Esjieci- 
ally  in  Scotland,  great  development  has 
taken  place,  and  the  industry  is  now  in  a 
state  of  remarkable  elViciency. 

Wc  know  of  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of 
rich  oil  sliales  in  the  United  States.  Witli 
the  example  of  .Scotland  lief  ore  us.  it  would 
seem  an  extremely  simple  matter  to  begin 
the  production  of  oil  from  Americ:(n  shales 
and   .Tdil   tci  (iiM-  present   suppK    sufficiently  to 


keep  it  up  to  any  maximum  desired.  In 
reality,  it  is  not  at  all  simple.  Wc  have  known 
of  these  large  supplies  of  rich  shales  for  only 
a  sliort  time.  The  only  cannel  coals  and  other 
sources  of  "coal  oil"  utilised  between  1-^30 
and  1860  have  since  been  used  in  the  c  ' 
industry.  Remnants  of  these  deposits  v.  .1 
l)e  available  when  shale  distillation  becomes  a 
fad.  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  industry. 

Oil  shale  was  only  discovered  in  West- 
ern Colorado  and  Eastern  Utah  some 
seven  years  ago,  and  even  yet,  the  enor- 
mous size  of  these  deposits  can  only  be 
estimated.  Immediately  following  the 
Government's  announcement  that  these 
shales  contained  a  great  supply  of  oil,  the 
venturesome  spirit  of  the  promoters,  both 
reliable  and  the  reverse,  plunged  in  with 
an  unusual  intense  speculative  propo- 
ganda. 

Tliey  assumed  tliat  what  was  already  in 
practice  in  Scotland  could  readily  be  applied 
in  the  United  Slates.  Their  ctTorts,  however, 
were  based  on  c(-implele  ignorance  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  or  of  the  needs  of  the 
oil  industry.  By  their  very  exaggerated 
character  thev  have  thrown  discredit  on  the 
efforts  to  utilise  our  shales.  A  surprisingly 
large  crop  of  would-l>e  experts  developed 
from  so-called  chemists  and  engineers,  who, 
constitutionally  unsuccessful,  grasped  at  a 
new  chance  for  easy  money.  Few  parades  of 
chemical  ignorance  have  equalled  that  set 
forth  by  the  lists  of  so-called  by-products 
whicli  it  was  claimed  could  be  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  oil  sliales.  The  shameless 
"get-rich"  propositions  have  disgusted  the 
con.servativc  investor,  and  brought  from  the 
(iovernment  repeated  cautions  to  the  public 
in  considering  this  over-stimulated  line  of  ac- 
tivity. 

But.  though  the  wild-cat  promoter  was 
very  busy,  the  great  oil  interests  them- 
selves remained  rigidly  aloof.  Mr.  Day 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  their 
attitude: 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  oil  industry 
simply  to  drill  a  iiole  in  the  ground,  from 
which  it  produced,  without  further  effort,  oil 
gushing  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  10.000  to 
.SO.CXX)  barrels  per  day,  and  bringing  millions 
in  Midden  wealth  both  to  the  owner  and  the 
developer  of  the  oil  company.  Contrast  the 
excitement,  tlie  thrill  of  such  sudden  richness 
with  the  comparatively  tame  and  stable  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  industry  by  which  oil 
shale  is  excavated  with  a  steam  shovel,  crushed 
and  thrown  into  a  retort,  which  slowly,  but 
steadily,  yields  a  stream  of  oil  that  can  be 
safely  estimated  many  years  in  advance,  with- 
out excitement  or  speculative  risk — an  indus- 
try which  goes  forward  day  and  night,  regu- 
larly, and  with  nothing  to  interest  the  specu- 
lator. 
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The  shale  industry,  he  says,  will  never 
repay  the  searcher  for  sudden  wealth. 
When  oil  wells  finally  give  out,  a  new 
class  of  men  will  be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  oil  refiners,  rather  than  pro- 
ducers ;  these  men.  in  conjunction  with 
the  quarrymen,  will  furnish  the  supply. 

Another  vital  fact  which  will  perhaps  fur- 
nish the  reason  for  the  lack  of  development 
of  oil  shales  is  that  no  oil-producing  concern 
is  anxious  to  increase  the  oil  supply  greatly 
and  thereby  disturb  market  conditions.  So  long 
as  the  supply  can  develop  steadily,  and  with 
slowly  increasing  prices,  which  the  refiner  can 
anticipate,  the  oil  trade  goes  smoothly.  The 
producer  hesitates  to  bring  in  a  new  oil  field 
until  the  last  moment.  Thus  the  probability 
of  finding  oil  in  various  regions  of  the  United 
States  has  been  recognised  by  large  producers, 
but  they  have  refrained  till  the  last  moment 
from  bringing  in  the  new  fields — refrained 
until  some  nev/  plunger  discovers  what  the 
old  producers  suspected — a  new  field — and  be- 
gins production.  Then,  with  a  rush,  the  older 
companies  secure  holdings  and  push  the  de- 
velopment. 

The  refining  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  anxious  to  bring  in  a  new 
field,  so  long  as,  by  gradually  increasing 
the  price,  they  can  stimulate  further  pro- 
duction in  the  older  regions. 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
petroleum  brings  with  it  n  somewhat  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  price  of  products,  and 
so  long  as  a  sufficient  margin  between  crude 
oil  and  finished  product  is  maintained,  the 
profits  are  not  seriously  impaired.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  oil  companies  hesi- 
tate to  bring  in  a  new  and  practically  ex- 
haustiess  supply  of  crude  petroleum  from  oil 
shales.  Thus  far,  the  chief  companies  have 
merely  entrenched  themselves  by  sending  com- 
petent geologists  to  the  oil-shale  regions,  and 
by  acquiring  sufficient  acreage  to  provide  them- 
selves with  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  for  the 
future. 

But  although  no  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  establish  the  shale  industry,  con- 
siderable progresses  already  been  made, 
and  the  most  successful  type  of  Scotch 
oil  shale  system  has  been  transplanted  to 
the  United  States. 

Several  American  modifications  have 
been  introduced  which  appear  to  have 
considerably  reduced  the  cost  of  winning 


the  oil  from  the  shale.  One  ton  of  shale 
will  produce  one  barrel  of  oil.  Experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
American  Oil  Shale  Company  show  that 
by  using  American  methods  of  horizontal 
screw  conveyor  retorts,  a  barrel  of  oil 
can  be  produced  for  less  than  50  cents. 
At  most,  it  would  cost  1.25  dollars.  As 
the  price  of  Pennsylvanian  crude  oil  has 
now  passed  six  dollars  per  barrel,  it  is 
obvious  that  oil  shale  companies  would 
be  able  to  earn  a  handsome  profit. 

Is  shale  oil  significantly  different  from  other 
oil?  Will  it  require  any  difficult  modification 
in  refining  practice?  Will  it  fill  tlie  needs 
of  our  modern  oil  industry?  Lack  of  experi- 
ence with  shale  oils  has  enabled  those  who  do 
not  wish  well  to  the  shale  industry  to  make 
many  misstatements  concerning  the  quality  of 
shale  oil,  and  to  give  it  a  lower  place  than 
crude  petroleum,  whereas  there  is  no  crude 
oil  known  in  the  world  which  can  furnish  so 
large  a  quantity  of  such  high-grade  parrafin 
wax,  as  that  from  the  oil  shales  of  Nevada, 
and   from  those   of   Utah   and   Colorado. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  petroleum 
from  oil  wells  just  the  proportion  of 
petrol  in  the  crude  oil  and  just  the  pro- 
portion of  other  ingredients  which  will 
have  the  best  and  most  profitable  sale. 

But  it  is  possible  to  produce  from  a  given 
shale  a  crude  oil  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
gasoline :  or  from  these  same  shales,  by  varia- 
tion of  the  method  of  operating  the  same  re- 
torts, as  high  as  55  per  cent,  of  gasoline  has 
been  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  other  in- 
gredients in  the  oil.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
what  these  oils  essentially  contain,  but  one 
of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  treat  the  shale  to 
secure  the  desired  products.  Whoever  pro- 
duces shale  oil  may  feel  that  if  he  becomes 
sufficiently  expert  in  the  art  he  need  fear  little 
as  to  the  price  which  he  can  receive  from 
the  refiner. 

Mr.  Day's  article  certainly  relieves  us 
of  the  fear  that  the  huge  oil  demand  will 
ere  long  have  to  go  unsatisfied.  These 
great  hills  and  mountains  of  oil  shale  re- 
cently discovered  contain  many  millions 
of  tons  of  shale,  and.  as  each  ton  pro- 
duces something  like  30  gallons  of  oil. 
it  is  clear  that  the  supply  is  almost  un- 
limited. 
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JAPAN'S  WOOLLEN    INDUSTRY. 


The  fcar>  that  have  hecii  cxprcsseti 
by  Western  writers  that  Japanese  cloth 
manufacturers  might  drive  Western 
competitors  from  thi-  world's  markets 
have  not  been  verified.  The  efTorts  of 
the  Japanese  to  win  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  woollen  trade  have  been 
especially  unsuccessful.  The  Japan 
Chronicle  took  the  measure  of  their 
failure  recently  in  these  words: 

Japanese  manufacturer.'.,  after  ten  years  of 
excessive  protection,  confess  that  they  are 
less  able  tlian  ever  to  make  cloth  in  Ccim- 
petition   with   foreign  manufacturers. 

The  Chronicle,  a  British  paper  pub- 
lised  at  Kobe,  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
free  trade,  and  is  never  tired  of  telling 
how  the  people  of  Japan  are  made  to 
suffer  through  the  protection  granted 
to  their  manufacturer.^.  The  occasion 
of  the  present  article  is  a  request  made 
by  the  woollen  manufacturers  for  a 
higiicr  tariff.  This,  says  the  editor,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  protected  interests  for  more  protec- 
tioji.  The  manufacturers  admit  having 
had  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  25  i)er 
cent,  (the  writer  says  it  has  been  really 
much  higher)  ;  but  now  they  declare 
that  unless  the  rate  is  raised  consider- 
ably against  foreign  imports,  an  enter- 
prise that  is  "  ju.st  maturing  "  will  be 
doomed  to  extinction. 

Protectionists  in  Australia  may  ask 
why  Japan  needs  a  tariff.  Has  she  not 
such  an  advantage  in  her  low  wage 
cost,  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
foreigners  to  enter  her  markets?  Male 
weavers  in  Japan  received  only  a  little 
over  a  shilling  a  day  in  1917;  women 
received  le^.>-.  The  rate  is  probably  a 
little  higher  now,  but  nothing  near 
Western  standards.  The  hours  worked 
are  still  much  longer  than  in  the  West 
— about  11  per  day.  But  the  labour 
and  management  arc  so  inefficient,  and 
the  machinery  so  poor,  that  the  product 
cannot  compete  with  that  of  European 
mills,  produced  by  high-paid  mechanics, 
and  charged  with  the  cost  of  freights, 
and  the  25  per  cent.  duty. 

The  claim  for  protection  in  Japan  is 
based  on  the  plea  that  those  engaged  in 
the    industry    must   be    given    time  to 


gel  ill. a  skill  ii.  operation,  and  in  the 
management  that  has  been  acquired  by 
generations  of  exi)erience  in  England 
and  other  lands.  But  does  this  protec- 
tion really  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
skill?  It  seems  not.  Just  as  in  Aus- 
tralia and  other  lands  of  high  tariffs 
tile  protected  manufacturer  shows  little 
inclination  to  introduce  the  latest  de- 
vices for  producing  a  cheap  and  good 
article,  so  in  Japan  protection  seems  to 
have  encouraged  the  manufacturers  ta 
continue  to  produce  bad  cloth.  The  war 
gave  them  an  added  advantage.  But  the 
manufacturers  were  equally  neglectful 
of  this  oi)portunity  of  placing  the  indus- 
try on  the  firm  basis  of  good  quality. 
Only  in  one  line  have  they  attained  any 
success.  Their  mousselines  were  suffi- 
ciently good  before  the  war  to  command 
a  small  export  trade. 

Then  the  war  came.  Wool  for  the  army's 
clotliing  is  almost  as  important  in  war  as  car- 
tridges for  their  guns.  As  Japan  does  not 
^row  any  of  her  own  wool,  she  went  for  it 
to  .\ustralia.  IJeing  refused  an  unlimited 
quantity,  wool  became  the  subject  of  sorne- 
what  emphatic  dii^lomatic  negotiation,  with 
the  effect  that  Japan  soon  had  enormous 
stocks  on  hand — sufticient  to  stand  a  siege. 
.  .  .  The  manufacture  of  wool  boomed, 
h  was  made  by  the  million  yards  for  the 
Russian  armies,  am!  in  1919  there  was  still  an 
export  of  over  8.()(»0.(300  yen  in  mousselines 
and  serges.  Mousselines.  however,  are  fall- 
ing ofT.  and  the  serges  are  only  accepted  on 
the  foreign  market  when  nothing  else  can 
be  got.  The  rush  m  make  army  clothing  has 
contributed  little  or  notliing  lo  the  skill  of 
the  workers,  and  tlic  manufacturers  no\»  find 
themselves  less  able  than  ever  to  compete  ia 
the  finer  m.ikes  witli  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  exports  of  serges  from  Japan 
this  year  have  been  at  a  rate  two-thirds 
less  than  last  year's;  of  mousselines,  aC 
one-sixth  of  last  year's  rate.  Imports 
are  coming  in  iwmore  than  twice 
the  rate  of  last  year — that  is, 
by  the  measure  of  values,  the  ac- 
tual quantity  having  increased  but  little. 
Therefore,  an  increased  duty  is  desired 
in  order  that  the  manufacturers  may 
be  able  "  to  extort  from  the  public  a 
higher  price  for  their  wretched,  baggy, 
sagging  clethes  than  at  present  has  to 
be  paid  for  decent  clothes  of  imported 
cloth." 

The  writer  also  mentions  the  difficul- 
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ties  Japan  is  having  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  raw  wool.  Since  the  Australian 
growers  ceased  to  supply  her  needs,  she 
has  bought  mostly  in  South  Africa. 
Now  South  Africa  is  demanding  pay- 
ment in  gold.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
meet  this  demand,  the  Japanese  are 
seeking  other  sources.  They  hope  to  ob- 


tain increased  supplies  from  the  pas- 
toral regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
In  fact,  the  desire  for  wool  is  one  of  the 
motives  for  Japan's  policy  of  "  penetra- 
tion "  in  Mongolia.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  Japanese  manufacturers  will 
appeal  for  a  larger  share  of  Australia's 
wool. 


RUSSIA'S  STARVING  INDUSTRIES. 


People  interested  in  the  Soviet  system 
and  its  workings  in  industry  and  com- 
merce often  ask,  "  Who  receives  the  sur- 
plus in  Russia?  Is  it  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? Is  it  distributed  among  the 
workers  ?  Or  is  there  still  in  Russia  some 
survival  of  the  predatory  capitalist,  who 
takes  the  surplus  as  his  profit?" 

Two  observers,  who  have  travelled  in 
Russia  recently,  have  indicated  a  very 
simple  ansv/er  to  these  questions — there 
is  no  surplus.  In  fact,  in  this  Utopia  of 
the  worker  it  is  found  impossible  to  pro- 
vide even  an  existence  wage  in  return 
for  a  hard  day's  toil.  Whether  the  cause 
be  that  the  nationalisation  of  industry 
has  deadened  individual  initiative  and 
energy,  or  whether  it  be  that  war  and 
blockade  and  lack  of  transportation  have 
crippled  production  and  trade,  the  fact 
remains :  The  yield  in  general  is  so 
meagre,  that  the  basic  needs  of  the"  in- 
dustries and  their  workers  can  scarcely 
be  met.  The  ideal  of  a  certain  class  of 
anti-capitalists — production  for  use  and 
not  for  profit — has  been  attained  in  Rus- 
sia, but  hardly  in  the  form  desired. 

Both  the  observers  we  are  citing  went 
to  Russia  sympathetic  toward  the 
Soviets.  One  was  Professor  Bertrand 
Russell;  the  other.  Henry  G.  Alsberg. 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Nation. 
Russell's  articles  are  the  finer — perhaps 
the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  on  Soviet 
Russia — but  he  has  the  scientist's  diffi- 
dence about  generalising.  However,  he 
indicates  prettv  clearly  in  his  philosophi- 
cal way.  what  the  journalist  Alsberg  puts 
down  as  fact.  Alsberg  speaks  in  definite 
■percentages,  thus  :  "  Russian  industry  at 
present  does  not  function  at  more  thaji, 
15  per  cent,  of  its  former  efficiency,  gen- 
erally speaking." 

So  also  in  telling  of  the  hindrance  that 
lies   in   the   general   lack   of    education: 


"  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
illiterate  before  the  war  began.  Prob- 
ably only  three  per  cent,  could  have  been 
counted  as  capable  of  intelligent  admin- 
istrative work,  and  of  this  three  per  cent, 
one  and  a-half  went  over  to  the 
"  Whites,"  and  sabotaged.  Of  the  re- 
maining one  and  one-half  per  cent. — 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  are  at  the 
Front — remains  the  little  scant  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent,  to  run  this  vast 
empire.  I  insist  again  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  will  must  to  a  large  extent  be 
taken  for  the  deed,  until  peace  returns." 
He  mentions  as  an  example-of  the  lack 
rof  competent  men,  the  poor  management 
of  the  hotel  at  Avhich  he  is  staying  at 
Moscow : 

I  am  living  at  the  Dela  Voyd  Dvor  Hotel. 
Most  of  the  delegates  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional are  being  housed  here.  The  hotel  is 
poorly  run.  We  are  morally  sure  that  half 
the  food  is  being  stolen.  There  arc  40  ser- 
vants, who  serve  very  poorly  about  40  guests. 
The  commandant  of  the  hotel  appears  to  most 
of  us  as  somewhat  below  normal.  Why  docs 
not  the  Government  supply  a  better  command- 
ant? Because  anybody  in  Russia  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  brains  enough  to  be  manager 
of  a  large  hotel  would  probably  be  commander 
of  an  army  corps,  or  chief  of  an  important 
Government  department. 

The  lack  of  capable  managers  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  new  regime.  In  fact,  the 
Bolshevik  rulers  are  making  very  not- 
able efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
adults,  as  well  as  children.  So  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  that  de- 
crease of  capability  that  Mr.  Alsberg 
finds  by  comparison  with  Tsarist  days. 
How  is  it  that  industry  is  now,  as  he  be- 
lieves, less  than  one-^ixth  as  productive? 
He  mentions  three  causes — the  blockade, 
lack  of  transportation,  and  lack  of  food. 

The  blockade  he  puts  first.  The  policy 
of  the  Western  Powers  has  deprived 
Russia   of  both  elaborate  manufactured 
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articles  and  essential  raw  materials,  such 
as  sole  leather  and  ruhlKT.  "  I  don't 
think  I  need  recapitulate."  he  says,  "  all 
the  articles  formerly  imported  that  are 
now  missing.  A  very  little  imagination 
will  help  an  American  to  visualise  the 
situation  of  Russia  if  he  will  only  think 
of  a  country  in  the  same  stage  of  indus- 
trial develoi>mcnt  as  the  United  Slates 
was  before  the  Civil  War." 

The  writer  does  not  stress  the  import- 
ance of  the  failure  of  transportation. 
That,  he  thinks,  is  rather  a  symptom  of 
the  deeper  ill.^  the  lack  of  food  which 
makes  the  workers  on  the  railways  and 
in  the  rej)air  shops — as  in  all  other  in- 
dustries— laggard  and  inefficient.  But  the 
hunger  of  the  townsfolk  is  largely  due  to 
the  l)reakdown  of  the  system  of  exchange 
of  products  between  factory  and  farm, 
and  as  trade  depends  necessarily  on  trans- 
port, we  find  ourselves  tangled  in  a 
vicious  circle: 

Tlic  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  tluit  the 
men  will  not  work  in  the  factories,  because 
they  haven't  enough  to  cat.  But  then,  the 
men  haven't  cnouj^h  to  eat  because  the  pea- 
sants won't  give  them  food.  And  why  won't 
the  peasants  give  them  food?  Because  the 
factories  can't  give  them  any  mantifactured 
articles  in  exchange  for  said  food.  It  all 
sounds  like  a  liopeless  nursery  rigmarole.  .  .  . 
Tliat  lack  of  food  accounts  chiefly  for  lack 
of  production  cannot  be  doubted  hy  anybody 
who  has  been  going  around  in  Russia  with 
his  eyes  open.  In  the  few  factories  where, 
cither  through  the  special  enterprise  of  the 
manager,  or  l)ecause  of  exceptional  favour, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  American-Russian  instru- 
ment factory,  sufficient  food  is  given  the  work- 
men, there  is  no  lack  of  hands.  The  Ameri- 
can-Russian Tool  Factory  has  from  three  to 
five  applicants  daily  for  jobs.  It  is  a  small  fac- 
tory, employing  not  much  over  150  men.  Can- 
didates must  now  pass  an  examination  before 
being  taken  on. 

If  there  were  food,  there  would  be  effi- 
ciency. With  efficiency  in  the  factories 
there  would  be  sufficient  production  of 
manufactures  to  command  a  supply  of 
food  from  the  peasants.  But  who  is  to 
set  the  ball  rolling?    Two  proposals  have 


been  made — that  foreign  capital  siiould 
be  introduced  to  assist  the  factories,  or 
that  the  old  system  of  middlemen  should 
be  restored.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
middlemen's  trading  is  supposed  to  be 
illegal  in  Russia,  it  is  a  common  means  of 
eking  out  the  quite  inadequate  wages  of 
the  workers.  Mr.  Alsberg  says  tfie 
Soviets'  machinery  of  distribution  is  in- 
adequate. He  favours  the  restoration  of 
the  recognised  traders,  holding  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  let  them  take  their 
profits  than  to  endure  the  present  stag- 
nation, and  arguing,  also,  that  it  would 
be  far  less  dangerous  than  to  appeal  to 
foreign  investors,  who  would  doubtless 
impose  onerous  conditions  in  advancing 
any  loan  for  industry  in  Russia. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  clearly  im- 
l)Ossible  to  say  whether  the  Sovfet  system 
in  the  factories  has  failed.  Conditions 
are  altogether  abnormal.  Even  if  they 
were  normal,  tlie  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
definite  conclusion  would  hardly  be  less. 
For,  who  can  tell  what  is  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem? Is  it  the  go-as-you-please  plan 
that  found  favour  immediately  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution?  Or  is  it  the  cast- 
iron  discipline  of  the  present  dictator- 
ship? The  whole  movement  is  in  the 
stage  of  experimentation.  Mr.  Alsberg 
tells  us : 

The  change  back  to  overtime  and  piecework, 
and  the  varieties  of  wages,  arc  all  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  standards  pictured  on  a  beau- 
tiful chart,  which  hangs  in  the  central  office 
of  tlic  Petrograd  unions.  The  variety  of  fac- 
tory managements  is  equally  chameleon-like. 
Some  factories  have  still  the  old  committee ; 
some  are  run  by  managers,  some  by  the 
workers  themselves,  quite  independent  of  any 
Government  interference — such  a  one  is  the 
Russo-American  instrument  factory,  managed 
by  a  group  of  returned  Russian-Americans,  as 
a  sort  of  commonwealth;  some  have  actually 
been  left  in  private  hands — such  as  the  factory 
of  the  American  Harvester  Company  at  Mos- 
cow, and  another  factory  in  Petrograd.  The 
Soviet  system,  in  short,  whatever  its  formal 
programme,  is' broad  as  human  nature,  and  as 
varied  and  complex. 


AUSTRALIAN  ADMINISTRATION   IN    PAPUA. 


In  1883,  the  colony  of  Queensland  an- 
nexed New  Guinea,  but  its  action  was 
disallowed  by  the  British  Government, 
whicli.  however,  in  the  following*  vear, 
claimed  a  protectorate  over  what  is  now 


Papua.  In  1906,  the  territory  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  has  administered  it 
since  that  time.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  it  has  been  ruled  for  the  Common- 
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wealth  by  Lieut. -Governor  J.  H.  P. 
Murray,  wlio  has  just  issued  a  brief 
"  Review  of  the  Australian  Administra- 
tion in  Papua,  from  1907  to  1920."  It 
is  a  record  of  which  Australia  may  well 
be  proud. 

The  problem  which  the  Common- 
wealth had  to  face  was  the  development 
of  a  large  territory,  not  particularly  fer- 
tile, with  untouched  mineral  resources, 
territory  consisting  largely  of  impene- 
trable swamp,  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains,  sparsely  inhabited  by  semi- 
barbarians.  hea<l  hunters  and  cannibals. 
The  administrators  met  the  double  prob- 
lem which  nowadays  confronts  those  in 
charge  of  tropical  countries  imder  Brit- 
ish rule,  namely,  the  problem  which 
arises  from  the  duty  of  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  .country,  and 
the  problem  which  arises  from  the  duty 
to  the  native  population.  In  the  old 
days,  of  course,  nobody  dreamed  that 
the.  administration  had  any  duty  at  all 
towards  the  native  population,  but  to- 
day the  sense  of  possession  has  given 
place  to  a  sense  of  obligation.  We  no 
longer  in  the  British  Empire  Took  on 
tropical  colonies  as  possessions  to  be 
worked  for  the  profit  of  the  colonising 
power :  we  have  adopted  instead  the 
policy  of  holding  ihem  in  trust  for  their 
own  benefit. 

This  is  the  policy  which  Judge  Mur- 
rsiy  has  been  so  conscientiously  carrying 
out  for  so  many  years.  Unfortunately, 
-there  are  many  who  seek  rather  to  win 
immediate  profit  than  to  work  on  lines 
which  give  less  prompt  returns,  but 
make  for  the  permanent  stability  of  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  They  would, 
that  is  to  say,  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  This  would  give  them 
prompt  return,  but  leave  nothing  for 
those  who  must  follow  them.  It  is 
chiefly  this  diiterence  in  policy  which 
has  led  to  an  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  although  the 
agitation  should  properly  be  directed 
against  the  Commonwealth  Government 
whese  wishes  Judge  Murray  is  carrj'ing 
out,  not  against  him. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  originally  go  to 
New  Guinea,  with  the  object  of  benefit- 
ing the  natives.  The  first  occupation  was 
due  to    strategic,    not    to    humanitarian 


consideration^,  but,  being  in  possession, 
we  h^ve  a  ciuty  towards  the  native  in- 
habitants, and  must,  perforce,  protect 
them  against  those  who  would  exploit 
their  labour  with  the  object  of  enriching 
themselves.  Land  and  labour  are  natur- 
ally two  main  points  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  settlers  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  country  are  likely  to  come  into 
collision  with  those  of  the  natives,  and, 
in  fact,  the  two  arc  in  almost  continuous 
opposition.  What  follows  has  been 
summed  up  by  a  Governor  of  varied  ex- 
perience, who  said,  "  In  some  of  the 
Crown  colonies  where  there  are  differ- 
ent races  with  sharply  opposed  interests, 
the  unpopularity  of  a  Governor  may  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  performance 
■  of  his  duty."  In  other  words,  a  Gover- 
nor can  in  such  cases  only  gain  popular- 
ity by  neglecting  his  duty  towards  the 
natives. 

Although,  in  the  long  run.  the  inter- 
ests of  the  natives  and  of  the  European 
settlers  are  not  inconsistent,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  any  given  moment,  they  are 
generally  diametrically  and  even  bitterly 
opposed.  This  opposition  naturally 
colours  the  whole  of  local  opinion,  and 
in  the  case  of  Papua,  nearly  all  of  the 
misconception  which  exists  with  regard 
to  the  administration  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
Writing  on  this  point,  judge  Murray 
says : — 

The  duty  of  the  Papuan  Government — the 
duty,  in  fact,  of  any  Government  which 
wishes  to  remain  true  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Imperial  administration — is  not  only  to  de- 
velop tlie  resources  of  the  territory,  but  also 
to  preserve  the  Papuan  and  to  raise  him  even- 
tually to  the  highest  civilisation  of  which  he 
is  capable,  for  we  wish  Australia  to  have  the 
credit  of  showing  how  the  civilisation  of 
the  twentieth  century  can  be  introduced 
among  people  of  the  Stone  Age,  not  only 
without  injury  to  them,  but  to  their  lasting 
benefit   and   permanent   advancement. 

Now  the  settler  has  no  such  duty,  and  he  is 
too  often  inclined  to  think  that  a  Govern- 
ment wliich  pursues  this  end.  and  is  anxious 
to  protect  and  assist  the  native  in  his  rapid 
transit  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  is  actu- 
ated by  a  sickly  and  unpractical  sentimental- 
itv.  Hence,  in  any  tropical  country  which  has 
a  iarge  native  population  at  a  low  stage  of 
development,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  Government  on  native  ques- 
tion*, and  this  feeling  of  opposition  easily 
passes   into   a   general    disapproval    of    every- 
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thins  tlic  Govcnitneiit  docs,  even  in  matters 
which  arc  not  connected  with  natives.  This 
was  till'  case,  for  instanct-,  in  the  ciifly  days 
of  Fiji,  and  history  seems  to  repeating  itself 
in  Papua. 

At  present,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  assisted  in  his  task  by  a  Council  which 
consists  of  three  nominated  and  seven 
ex-olVicio  nicnihers.  On  the  ground  that 
those  who  pay  taxes  have  no  representa- 
tion in  the  (jovcrnment.  a  strong  agita- 
tion was  recently  set  on  foot  for  the  es- 
tahlishnient  of  a  Legislative  Council 
elected  !)y  the  white  settlers  in  the  terri- 
tory. -Vlthougli  there  are  only  1000 
whites  in  Pa[)ua.  the  Commonwealth 
Government  evidently  considers  that 
they  should  have  direct  representation, 
and  has  evolved  a  scheme  which  would, 
give  Papua  a  Legislative  Council  consist- 
ing of  twelve  members,  seven  of  whom 
would  be  official  and  the  remaining  five 
would  be  elected  by  the  white  population. 

When  this  scheme  was  made  known, 
an  agitation  at  once  developed  for  some 
representation  of  the  natives  themselves. 
The  claim  for  representation  made  by 
the  whites  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
those  who  paid  taxes  ought  to  have  some 
share  in  the  government  of  the  territory. 
Those  who  wish  the  natives  to  have  re- 
presentation base  their  claim  on  the 
same  ground — the  natives  directly  and 
indirectly  contribute  more  than  half  of 
the  revenue.  They  also  urge_that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
that  some  of  the  members  in  the  Council 
shoiild  be  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  watching  over  their  interests. 

The  suggestion  is  that,  if  the  whites 
elect  hve  members,  another  five  men 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Government 
to  represent  the  natives.  This  proposal 
i.<!  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth  Ciovernmcnt.  as.  in  the 
extremely  unlikely  event  of  the  native 
representatives  and  the  elected  members 
joining  hands,  the  official  members 
would  be  oiitvotcfl.  To  get  over  this 
diflliculty.  the  number  of  official  mem- 
bers could  be  increased,  or  the  number 
of  native  repix>sentativcs  and  elected 
members  could  be  reduced  to  three  each. 

The  obviou«j  reason  why  the  white 
settlers  desire  direct  representation  in  the 
Government  is  becatise  ihey  desire  to 
forward  their  own  interests,  which    are 


liable  to  clash  with  those  of  the  natives. 
It  is  essential,  if  settlers  are  to  succeed 
and  especially  if  they  are  to  make  money 
quickly,  that  they  should  have  ample 
labour,  and,  at  present,  owing,  they  say^ 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor towards  the  natives,  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  workers 
they  requirr  f:r  their  cocoanut  groves 
and  their  industries.  That  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  take  the  "trouble  to  stud/ 
the  psychology  of  the  native,  and  to  win 
his  confidence  to  obtain  labour,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  >ome  of  the  planters  can 
always  secure  a.->  many  workers  as  they 
like,  whereas  others  cannot.  If,  how- 
ever, some  sort  of  ^ompulsory  labour 
were  introduced  in  Papua,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  same  results  would  fol- 
low as  have  followed  in  other  islands 
where  compulsory  labour  was  allowed. 
Those  who  were  able  to  get  it.  made 
large  fortunes,  but  the  natives  died  out 
and  planters  who  came  on  the  scene 
later  on,  were  unable  to  get  any  workers 
at  all.  Then,  of  course,  comes  the  de- 
mand Jor"  the  importation  of  cheap 
labour  Irom  Asia. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience 
of  administration  in  Papua  are  con- 
vinced that  friction  is  bound  to  occur  be- 
tween the  official  and  elected  members 
of  the  proposed  Legislative  Council  over 
the  treatment  of  the  natives.  This  the 
Government  in  Melbourne  docs  not  ap- 
parently believe,  and  devoutly  hopes 
that  the  European  settlers  will  soon  rea- 
lise, if  they  do  not  already  do  so.  that 
their  interests  arc  so  closely  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  natives  that  injury  to 
the  latter  would  quickly  damage  the  set- 
tlers themselves.  I'ast  experience  hardly 
stiggests  that  this  realisation  will  come. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  considering  how  best  to  give 
efYect  to  the  desire  of  the  white  settlers 
for  a  say  in  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  how.  at  the  same  time,  to  safe- 
guard the  natives. 

It  is  significant  that  those  who  have 
the  well-being  of  the  Papuans  at  heart, 
express  themselves  as  being  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  the  administration  car- 
ried on  as  it  is  at  presetTt :  their  fear  is 
that  the  members  elected  by  the  whites 
might  in  the  absence  of  a  couple  of  oflFi- 
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cial  members  on  administrative  duties 
elsewhere,  pass  legislation  which  was 
detrimental  to  the  natives.  It  is  in  order 
to  avoid  this  danger  that  they  put  for- 
ward their  demand  for  native  represen- 
tation; it  is  not  because  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  administration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  the 
recent  regulation  making  it  compulsory 
for  all  officials  in  the  administration  to 
retire  when  thev  reach  the  age  of  sixty, 
will  not  be  applied  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  his  case,  an  exception 
ought  certainly  to  be  made,  as  his  long 
experience  and  fine  record  of  achieve- 
ment mark  him  out  as  tke  man  to  carry 
on  the  Commonwealth  administration  in 
the  territory.  Although  he  is  close  on 
three  score  years,  his  mental  and  bodily 
vigour  are  in  no  way  impaired,  and  might 
well  be  envied  by  men  of  half  his  age. 

In  his  recent  summary,  Judge  Murray 
tells  of  the  reduction  in  crime  since  Aus- 
tralian administration  began,  of  in- 
creased production,  and  progress  gene- 
rally. In  1917,  the  total  area  cultivated 
was  1467  acres;  in  1914  this  had  in- 
creased to  4^,921 :  five  years  later,  de- 
spite the  halt  called  by  the  war,  the  acre- 
age planted  had  increased  to  85,513.  Of 
these,  48,560  were  under  cocoanut,  8598 
under  rubber,  and  5824  under  hemp. 
Four  main  roads  have  been  built,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  100  to  35  miles,  and 
comprising  a  total  of  about  240  miles. 
Road=  are,  however,  not  yet  required  to 
open  up  the  country,  as  most  of  the 
plantations  are  on  or  near  the  coast.  For 
them,  the  highway  is  the  sea. 

The  Commonv/ealth  grants  a  subsidy 
of  i30,000  every  year  to  the  territory. 
In  1907,  the  revenue  raised  locally 
amounted  to  £21,813.  After  ten  years 
of  ■  Australian  control,  it  stood  at 
i63,568.  Exports,  when  the  Common- 
wealth took  charge,  were  i63,756.  In 
1917  they,  were  il 56.535.  In  two  or 
three  years.  Judge  Murray  prophesies 
tliat  the  value  of  the  exports  will  have 
reached  £500,000.  and  in  four  or  five 
years'  time  will  be  between  £800,000  and 
£1,000.000.  After  careful  investigations 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Papuan  race  is  not  dying  out,  as  has 
been  so  often  stated. 


Continuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
encourage   industry   amongst   the   native 
peoples,  and  a  definite  system  of  opera- 
tions has  been  evolved  with  the  object  of 
inducing   the   natives   to   cultivate   their 
own  lands.    Care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
natives  plant  cocoanuts  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  keep  their  plantations  reason- 
ably clean,  but  even   now.  the  best  of 
them  are  probably  inferior  to  the  most 
carelessly     kept    European     plantation. 
A  scheme   of   native   plantations   which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  will,  in  the 
opinion     of     the    Lieutenant-Governor, 
solve  many  problems  of  Papuan  admin- 
istration.    He   admits   that    for  getting 
the  greatest  return  from  the  land  occu- 
pied, the  capitalistic  system  is  probably 
better  than  any  other,  but  it  ceases  to  be 
effective    when     there    is   a   scarcity   of 
labour,  consequently,  as  it  is  likely  that 
there   will   be   a   scarcity   of    labour    in 
Papua,  it  follows  that  this  system  will  be 
supplemented  by  some  other,  unless  the 
territory  is  to  be  left  undeveloped.    The 
scheme  is  som.ething  on  the  same  lines 
as   tlie   "  culture   system."   formerly  es- 
tablished in  Java.     It  will  work  out  as 
foMows: — 

The  Government  will  resume  an  area  of 
land  near  a  village  and  declare  it  a  native 
plantation;  the  villagers,  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them,  will  work  out  their  tax  by  clear- 
ing, planting,  etc.,  while  the  Government 
superintends,  and  perhaps  supplies  seed  and 
tools.  .The  crop  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
Government  and  the  villagers,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Government's  share  are  to  be  paid 
into  a  fund,  to  be  expended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives  generally,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Judge  Murray  is  very  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  Papuan  system  of  native 
taxation  dift'ers  in  principle  from  that 
in  force  in  other  countries.  Elsewhere. 
the  tax  is  imposed  largely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  inducing  natives  to  work.  In 
Papua,  it  is  imposed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money.  In  Papua,  an  in- 
dentured labourer  has  to  pay  the  tax 
just  the  same  as  the  native  who  is  doing 
no  work.  In  most  other  countries,  the 
native  worker  is  exempt.  The  money 
that  is  obtained  from  the  native  tax  is 
paid  into  a  separate  account,  and  is  ex- 
pended on  the  general  education  of  the 
natives  of  Papua,  and  on  other  purposes 
having  for  their  object  the  direct  benefit 
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of  the  natives — the  >nnitation  of  vil- 
lages, the  treatment  of  native  diseases, 
and  the  like. 

The  in<l'.'nture  s>^Uill  ui  iabour  i>  al 
present  in  force  in  Papua.  This,  Judge 
Murrav  admits,  is  open  to  objection,  hut 
free  labour  postulates  certain  (jualities 
which  the  Papuan  lacks.  The  power  of 
making  up  his  i\iind  a--  to  what  he  wants 
and  then  sticking  to  it.  Free  labour  is 
the  ultinrite  goal,  but.  says  Judge  Mur- 
ray, it  will  not  be  in  tliis  generation,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  sulistitute  free  labour 
for  identured.  Under  the  indenture 
system,  a  native  is  bound  to  work,  and 
the  employer  to  maintain  him  and  pay 
his  wages  during  a  fixed  term.  A  free 
labourer  can  leave  at  any  time,  and  may 
be  discharged  at  any  time.  The  present 
term  of  employment  is  a  maximum  of 
three  years,  and  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor points  out  that  it  would  be  no 
remedy  for  the  present  shortage  of 
labour  to  increase  that  term  to  five  or 
seven  years.  The  number  of  labourers 
at  work  is  estimated  at  about  10.000. 
There     is     little    prospect    of    obtaining 


many  more  wf»rkers  owing  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  i)eople  are  s{)rcad  over  the 
country.  C)u{  of  a  poi)ulation  of  250,000, 
it  is  estimateil  that  there  can  never  be 
more  than  20,000  regularly  employed, 
even  if  the  whole  territory  were  com- 
pletely covered  ami  recruiting  were  or- 
ganised on  the  most  effective  system.  It 
is  over  the  cpiestion  of  recruiting  that 
the  riovernmeiit  and  the  emi)loyer  come 
into  the  sharpest  conflict.  Judge  Mur- 
ray says : — 

.Xnyoiie.  of  course,  will  admit  tlic^bstract 
proposition  that  tlie  Government  should  take 
care  that  rccruitintr  ts  not  c.irricil  so  far  a? 
to  cause  a  cliniinr,;ion  of  jjopulation  in  a  <lis- 
trict.  and.  further,  that,  it  such  a  result  ap- 
pears probable,  it  is  the  Government's  duty  to 
prevent  it.  even,   it    necessary,  by  closing  the 

district  altogethir.    But.  in  any  particular  i 

the  action  of  tlie  Government  would  al  . 
ctTtainly  be  loudly  condemned.  Subject  to 
what  1  have  said  above,  the  labour  problem 
is  really  one  which,  in  a  large  degree,  may  be 
solved  by  the  employers  themselves ;  and  tho;«c 
employers,  and  they  are  many,  who  treat  their 
labour  well  are  .ill  assisting  to  solve  it.  But 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  limiting 
factor  is  the  lack  6f  population. 


ESPERANTO  NOTES. 


There  has  been  laid  on  the  taWe  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  report  of  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  on  education 
in  Scotland,  in  which  it  is  stated,  under 
the  heading  of  continuation  classes,  that 
"  the  former  popularity  of  Russian  in 
continuation  classes  is  now  waning  con- 
siderably in  favour  of  Spanish  and  Es- 
peranto." The  committee's  statistics  of 
continuation  classes  show  that  the  lunn- 
ber  of  students  of  Esperanto  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  Spanish. 

Learning  is  now.  as  of  old.  the 
solace  of  the  imprisoned.  It  is  re- 
ported that  110  conscientious  objectors 
who  were  imprisoned  in  Wandsworth 
gaol.  London,  learned  Esperanto  dur- 
ing tlK'ir  imprisonment.  They  have  de- 
cided to  translate  and  publish,  in  mem- 
ory of  this,  some  work  of  English 
literature,  probably  News  from  No- 
ivherc,  in  conjunction  with  conscien- 
tious objectors  from  other  prisons.  A 
visitor  to  Lincoln  gaol,  in  which  Mr. 
Fenncr  Brockway,  a  former  editor  of 


The  Labour  Leader,  was  imprisoned 
as  a  conscientious  objector,  writes: 
"  For  eight  months  he  has  been  kept 
in  the  strictest  solitary  confinement, 
only  being  allowed  out  of  his  cell  for 
forty  minutes  each  day,  when  he  is 
given  exercise  alone  in  a  small  enclosed 
yard.  He  is  not  allowed  any  library 
books,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  have  any 
of  his  own  except  an  Esperanto  New 
Testament." 

The  University  of  Saragossa 
(Spain),  which  has  the  supervision  of 
the  State  schools  in  the  Aragon  pro- 
vince, has  authorised  the  opening  of 
three  classes  of  Esperanto  in  tlie  nor- 
mal school  for  teachers.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  jn  consequence  turned 
its  attention  to  F.speranto,  and,  finding 
that  it  has  a  practical  value,  has  (says 
Hispana  Esperantisto)  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  other  chambers  of  commence 
in  Spain,  drawing  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities   nf    Esperanto    in    cornmerce. 
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THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  GERMANY. 


Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  llunlley 
Carter,  contributes  several  articles  to 
The  New  yige.  He  undertook  a  trip  to 
Central  Europe,  with  the  object  of  see- 
inj^  for  himself  the  actual  conditions, 
and  the  new  and  living  things 
arising  therefrom,  in  the  countries 
that  were  most  punished  by  the  war. 
He  is  a  noted  art  and  dramatic  critic, 
and  knew  Germany  and  Austria  very 
well  before  the  war.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  get  off  the  beaten  track  for 
information.  He  sought  it,  not  in 
lu.xurious  hotels  and  fashionable  cafes, 
but  in  poverty-stricken  quarters,  v.'here 
insignificant  individuals  eke  out  a 
dreadful  existence.  He  tells  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  travel  which  now  obtain  on 
the  Continent.  Before  the  war,  all  that 
need  be  done  was  to  take  a  ticket  in 
London,  pack  a  bag,  and  depart.  Al- 
most all  the  frontiers  were  open,  and 
the  passing  from  one  country  to  another 
was  made  as'  easy  as  possible.  Now, 
there  are  nine  more  countries  than 
there  used  to  be  in  Europe,  and  several 
additional  new  States  are  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Each  of  the  35  has  a  closed  frontier,  and 
requires  a  visa;  each  has  an  ambition  to 
possess  its  own  language  (Czecho-Slovak  is 
throwing  German  overboard  as  fast  as  it 
can),  its  own  money,  its  own  Government, 
eustonis,  ^rd  particular  hatreds.  Of  course, 
the  latter  impose  all  sorts  of  inconveniences 
on  the  unwary  traveller.  Bohemia  slashed 
out  the  German  stamp  from  my  passport,  thus 
putting  me  to  the  great  trouble  and  expense 
of  getting  another  visa.  So,  imagine  the 
fotmsHties  to  be  gone  through,  especially  if 
one  ventures  into  out-of-the-way  places. 
Imagine  the  time  consumed  in  interviewing 
consuls,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent exchanges,  in  passing,  say,  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  to  Belgium,  to  Germany,  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  to  Austria,  to  Hungary,  to 
Poland,  and  so  on.  Imagine  that  every 
newly-formed  State  in  Germany  alone  has 
its  own  small  currency,  and  refuses  to  ac- 
cept that  of  any  other  State.  The  Bavarian 
State  money  is  net  accepted  in  Saxony; 
Cologne  State  money  is  not  current  in  Dus- 
seldorf.  a  few  miles  off,  just  as  the  political 
ideals  of  Dusseldorf  and  Weimar  are  not 
accepted  in  Cologne  and  Potsdam.  In  short, 
imagine  the  40  States  of  America  closing 
their  frontiers,  and  regionalising  their  money, 
languages,  politics,  customs,  and  warlike  am- 
bitions, and  tlie  result  is  a  fair  idea  of  what 
l^urope  is  for  the  traveller  to-day. 


"  Paralysis,"  he  says,  "  is  the  only 
word  that  adequately  describes  the 
economic  situation  in  Germany."  Eco- 
nomic factors  of  industrial,  commercial 
and  social  life — money,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  transport  and  recreation — are 
the  factors  upon  which  the  country  must 
rely  for  ultimate  recovery.^  Germany 
has  no  money,  no  credit,  no  raw 
materials,  very  little  food,  and  other 
bare  essentials.  Mr.  Carter  came  upon 
crowds  of  expensively-dressed  foreigners 
— Jews,  Turks,  Americans,  English, 
neutrals — speculators  busy  supplying 
money  in  exchange  for  valuables  to  the 
necessitous  classes  who  required  it  for 
food,  clothing  and  rent. 

Thus  I  saw  that  food  and  clothes  were  ter- 
rtbTe  prices,  as  much  as  40  times  above  the 
normal,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark 
was  Zid..  that  there  were  tickets  against  most 
essentials,  that  food  rations  were  too  small 
to  live  on,  that  there  were  many  vile  substi- 
tutes for  vital  foods.  I  noticed,  too,  that  people 
were  always  hungry,  and  always  eating  be- 
cause the  food  they  ate  was  unsatisfying.  I 
found  that  the  best  restaurants  were  deserted 
at  midday,  because  no  one  except  a  profiteer 
or  speculator  could  afford  a  midday  meal.  The 
tables  were  quite  bare  of  the  accustomed  "'  ])ro- 
perties,"  and  the  bill  was  pencilled  on  the  table, 
as  paper  was  still  so  valuable  that  table-cloths, 
sheets,  string  clothes,  and  other  things  were 
made  of  it.  And  while  I  sat  trying  to  swallow 
the  nauseous  food  they  gave  me.  there  came  a 
long  procession  of  beggars — blind,  crippled, 
mutilated  men  and  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren. No  one  interfered  witii  them.  They 
came  and  went  silently,  like  wraiths  from  a 
Dantean  circle.  I  saw  that  great  cities,  once 
spotlessly  clean  and  healthy,  were  now  inde- 
scribably filthy  and  disease-ridden.  Their  roads 
were  worn,  and  there  was  practically  no  motor 
traffic  for  lack  of  petrol;  starved  horses 
dragged  crazy  cabs  about,  public  conveyances 
were  rotten,  and  always  over-crowded.  I 
noticed  that  railway  carriages  were,  vermi- 
ferous,  the  window-straps  were  replaced  by 
paper  string,  tlie  seat-coverings  were  cut  away 
in  places  and  stolen,  there  were  no  lights  after 
dark,  no  blinds,  the  ceilings  were  broken  and 
patclicd.  and  there  was  even  a  pestiferous 
stench  from  the  urinals,  with  which  even  short- 
distance  trains  are  provided  in  Germany.  I 
found  that  tlie  best  hotels  were  as  poorly  fur- 
nished as  doss-house^  in  England,  and  that 
the  wardrobes  in  the  bare  bedrooms  had  i)een 
converted  into  pantries  to  accommodate  the 
food  that  everyone  in  Germany  carries  nqwa^ 
days :  that  many  factories  were  closed,  and 
others  working  half-time  for  lack  of  coal  and 
material:  that  the  poor  and  professional 
classes  with  small  fixed  incomes  were  too  ut- 
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tcrly  crushed  to  take  interest  in  anything;  tlicy 
were  too  indiflcrent  even  to  vote  at  the  last 
election,  with  the  result  tliat  quite  50  per  cent, 
of  votes  were  lost.  Abnve  all,  1  noticed  an 
awful  stench  that  pervaded  and  enfolded  Ger- 
m  Miy.  like  a  funeral  pall.  It  came  from  the 
.;  ^itule  coal.  Germatiy  stunk  like  a  charnel 
house. 

Mr.  Carter  declare.^  that  tlie  statistics 
prove  the  economic  breakdown  to  be 
real,  and  not  fancy,  but  adds  that  we 
already  know  sufficient  about  the  ter- 
rible mortality  amonj;  children,  the 
stunted  growth  of  boys  and  girls, 
anrrniic  and  imdernourished»  women, 
shrunken  and  devitalised  men,  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis,  and  nervous  dis- 
order. He  regards  as  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  situation  the 
weakness  and  feeling  of  inertia  that  one 
experiences  after  a  week  or  two  spent 
in  Germany.  "  The  economic  rot,"  he 
says,  "  seems  to  penetrate  to  one's  very 
marrow."  New  intellectual  and  cultural 
ideals  and  ideas  are  bound  to  be  felt, 
but  for  the  moment,  intellect,  science 
and  culture  are  out  of  favour." 

Men  and  women,  yfcakened  by  food^  short- 
aRc  and  disease,  and  exhibitinp  positive  ex- 
haustion and  lassitude,  are  not  likely^  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  severe  demands  of  new 
intellectual  and  cultural  ideals  and  develop- 
ments. If  they  undergo  a  process  of  purifica- 
tion, such  as  I  believe  the  (Germans  are  under- 
Roinp.  it  will  be  on  different  and  morf  emo- 
tional lines.  They  will  seek  to  cmerpe  on  the 
lines  of  right  and  justice  laid  down  by  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  by  exacting  mental  ac- 
tivity or  violent  disruption  and  bloodshed. 
They  will  seek  naturally  for  the  free  man.  and 
the  free  society,  makintr  cqualitarianism  in 
Germany  natural  an<l  iiuvit.iblc.  I  think  this 
is  the  direction  that  the  German  people  arc 
actually  taking.  Though  the  term  democracy 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  ihcir  imagiiiation 
and  practice.  I  think  the  proper  term  is  in- 
dividualistic Socialism. 

There  is  a  new  demand  for  a  "  closed 
ricrmativ."  not  as  a  protective  measure 
to  exchnle  economic  wnr,  but  to  foster 
the  new  creative  outburst  which  far-see- 
\\vr  Germans  are  convinced  is  inevitable. 
He  considers  that  the  most  amazing  event 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  Germany  by  Germans, 
am'  tl>e  working  of  a  \  irgin  soil,  hitherto 
unsuspectingly  virgin  to  them.  Herein 
lies  the  new  economic  spirit. 

.\ii  immense  wave  of  immorality,  says 
Mr.  Carter,  has  caught  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  Central  Europe  on  its  crest,  and 


threatens  to  destroy  them,  i  he  shortage 
of  food  and  the  fear  of  starvation  are 
directly  responsible  for  this.  During  the 
war.  the  people  were  starving,  and,  as 
starving  people  will,  they  went  to  any 
lengths  to  secure  food.  Everyone  is 
practically  dishonest  in  Germany  and 
Austria  to-day.  not  from  natural  inclina- 
tion, but  from  necessity,  actuating  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  Mr.  Carter 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  <ense  of  the  difterence  be- 
tween moral  right  and  wrong.  People 
regulated  their  conduct  on  the  need  of 
obtainitig  the  necessities  of  life,  yet  he 
declares  that,  though  they  have  lost  their 
moral  balance,  they  still  retain  sufficient 
true  emotional  imptilse  to  make  the 
natural  line  of  recovery  both  possible  ind 
probable.  To  understand  the  amazing 
situation,  bordering  on  general  moral  in- 
sanity, he  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  blockade. 

The  story  is  one  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
to  avert  and  overcome  a  food  catastrophe.  It 
tells  us  how.  from  19LS  onward,  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  gradually  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  Bread,  flour,  and  other  vital  foods 
gave  out,  and  tlieir  places  were  taken  by  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  the  vilest  substitutes.  These 
were  strictly  rationed,  and,  as  the  rations  were 
insufficient  to  .support  life,  there  arose  a  fierce 
struggle  for  existeticc,  and  all  sort.s  of  illegal 
means  were  adop«e'!  to  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment allowance.  A  delirium  of  smuggling, 
chc.iting.  thieving,  lying,  hoarding,  profiteer- 
ing, indeed,  of  every  conceivable  bad  thought 
and  action  set  in.  There  were  continual  con- 
flicts between  the  public  and  the  authorities. 
At  one  time,  we  are  told.  30.000  Viennese  left 
the  c^ty  daily  on  1«hm1  and  long-distance  trains 
for  the  country,  and  sought  out  farmers  and 
other  producers.  .'\s  they  returned,  heavily 
laden  with  farm  produce,  they  were  met  by 
the  police,  and  deprived  of  their  captures.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  self-suppliers  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  stratagems,  invented  the 
most  ingenious  devices  to  conceal  and  di.sguise 
g(>ods.  Women  went  to  the  extent  of  carry- 
ing false  liabies.  lo.Klcd  with  provisions;  they 
wore  sjiecially  madi  narments.  coils  of  hair, 
even  'artificial  limb',  made  to  contain  butter, 
eggs,  meat.  etc.  W'lien  they  were  detected, 
rather  than  let  the  authorities  have  the  food, 
thev  trampled  it  underfoot.  -Ml  this,  no  doubt, 
will  re:(I  like  a  ni>:li{marc  to  persons  who 
never  experienced  the  had  effects  of  war.  But 
thete  is  worse  to  follow.  The  wave  of  dis- 
honesty produced  by  the  food  situation  was 
nothing  to  the  wave  of  sexual  immorality. 
Women,  even  the  most  cultured  and  refined, 
became  so  devitalised  by  undernourishment, 
{Continued   on   page   .mV.)  * 
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A   GREEK  TRAGEDY.* 


Persons  well  versed  in  world-affairs 
recognised  from  the  start  that,  whatever 
its  origin,  and  whatever  the  issues  at 
stake,  the  Great  War  was  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  and  that,  being  such  a 
struggle,  it  would  inevitably  be  conducted 
as  a  knock-down-and-drag-out  fight,  with 
no  rules,  and  with  gouging  in  the  clinches. 
Menaced  in  their  very  existence,  both  sets 
of  combatants  were  resolved  to  win  at 
all  costs,  and  neither  set  was  going  to 
jeopardise  its  chances  of  victory  by  re- 
specting hindrances  like  neutral  rights — 
if  it  thought  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle.  This  may  be  deplorable,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  Great  ruthlessness  is  an  in- 
evitable by-product  of  Great  War. 

This  aloof  viewpoint  of  political  tech- 
nicians was  of  course  not  shared  by  the 
werld   at  large.      The  various   warring 
peoples  were  at  once  overwhelmed  by  war 
psychology,  whose  cardinal  tenet  is  an  im- 
plicit belief  that  you  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  your  enemy  can  do  no  right.     Even 
the  neutral  peoples  were  more  or  less  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind.     Accordingly, 
we  heard  all  about  Teutonic  ruthlessness, 
but  virtually  nothing  about  Allied  ruth- 
lessness.    But   to-day  the  war  is  over, 
the  ban  of  censorship  is  lifted,  and  we 
begin  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 
A  considerable  literature  is  springing  up. 
revealing  the  sterner  side  of  the  Allies' 
conduct  of  the  Avar.     In  this  literature 
Mr.   Hibben's  book,  Constantine  I.  and 
the     Greek     People,     takes     a     promi- 
nent place. 

Mr.  Hibben  reveals  one  of  the  grim- 
mest episodes  of  the  war — the  dragoon- 
ing of  Greece  by  France  and  England,  to 
serve  their  war-aims  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  Greek  wishes  and  Greek  interests. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  story.    Yet  it  is  a  story 

* "  Constantine  I.  and  the  Greek  People." 
By  Paxton  Hibben.     (The  Century  Company.) 


that  should  be  told,  and  by  telling  it  Mr. 
Hibben  performs  a  distinct  public  ser- 
vice. Persons  who  criticise  books  like 
Mr.  Hibben's,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  a  useless  and  mischievous  ripping 
open  of  old  wounds,  quite  miss  the  larger 
issues  involved.  The  war  has  left  the 
world  in  evil  case.  One  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  the  world's  present  malaise  is 
the  persistence  of  numerous  wrongs  in- 
flicted during  the  war  under  the  plea  of 
"  military  necessity."  These  wrongs  must 
be  righted  before  the  world  can  get  real 
peace.  But  before  we  know  how  to  right 
them,  we  must  discard  our  one-sided 
war-time  concepts  and  learn  all  the  facts 
in  the  case.  And  books  like  Mr.  Hib- 
ben's are  valuable  aids  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  fuller  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hibben  was  well  equipped  for  his 
task.  Trained  by  long  service  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  in  journalism,  he 
was  Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Athens  from  the  summer  of  19t5  till  the 
beeinniner  of  1917.  As  the  accredited  re- 
presentative  of  the  chief  news  service  of 
the  greatest  of  the  then-neutral  nations, 
all  doors  were  open  to  him.  -  Politicians, 
generals,  the  King  himself,  welcomed  in- 
terviews by  Mr.  Hibben  as  a  prime  means 
of  getting  their  view-points  before  the 
outer  world.  Mr.  Hibben  was  therefore 
very  much  "  in  th'-  know  "  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  not  only  in  the  Greek  capi- 
tal, but  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Serbia,  all  of  which 
regions  he  personally  visited.  Mr.  Hib- 
ben's book  is  thus  an  eye-witness's  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  tragedy  from  its  early 
stages  to  its  climax  in  the  so-called 
"  Battle  of  Athens."  between  the  Greek 
and  Allied  troops  on  December  1st,  1916. 
It  is  true  that  King  Constantine  was  not 
deposed  until  the  following  June,  some 
months    after    Mr.    Hibben's    departure 
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from  Greece,  but  this  was  merely  a  be- 
lated fmale  which  prcs  ious  events  had 
rendered  inevitable. 

The  term  "  Greek  tra.<(cdy  "  is  no  over- 
statement, for  the  course  of  events  in 
Greece  during  those  stirring  war-years 
1915-17  has  all  the  fateful  urge  of  an 
ancient  Athenian  drama.  Destiny  seems 
to  have  so  willed,  and  men  move  ineluci- 
ably  toward  a  predestined  goal.  Two 
figures  continuously  occupy  the  stage — 
King  Constaniine  and  (ireece's  leading 
statesman.  I-'leutherios  \enizelos.  The 
Great  War  shatters  their  former  good 
understanding.  Once  collaborators,  they 
become  protagonists  of  clashing  policies. 
Vcnizclos  urges  Greece  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  war  besidt-  France  and  Eng- 
land, regardless  of  risks,  and  confiding 
absolutely  in  Franco-P>ritish  generosity 
for  her  reward.  Consiantine  signifies 
willingness  to  join  France  and  England, 
but  only  on  positive  Franco-British 
pledges  of  Hellenic  integrity,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  enough  troops  to  make  a  vic- 
tory in  the  Near  East  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. These  ])ledges  the  AllTes  refused 
to  give,  and  when  Constantine  refuses 
to  aid  them,  they  turn  more  and  more 
to  Venizelos.  "  their  man,"  and  against 
Constantino,  who  is  stigtnatised  as  "  pro- 
German."  Gradually  the  drama  unfolds. 
Venizelos  tries  to  take  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  Constantine  dismisses  him 
from  office.  Venizelos  conspires  against 
Constantine.  backed  by  the  Allies,  who 
begin  to  put  pressure  on  Greece.  yXllied 
violations  of  Greek  neutrality,  seizures 
of  Greek  territory,  blockades,  and  at- 
tempts to  disarm  the  (ireek  forces  drive 
Constantine  and  his  subjects  into  stub- 
born, embittered  opposition,  verging  on 
hostility  to  the  Allies.  The  wretched 
business  culminates  in  the  "  Battle  of 
Athens,"  where  landing  of  Allied  troops, 
synchronising  with  a  A'^enizelist  insurrec- 
tion, bring?  on  bloodv  fighting  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Greek  loyalist  troops. 
For  the  moment,  the  Allies  are  repelled, 
and  the  Venizelist  conspirators  are 
cru<;hed.  but  the  Allied  vice  grips  Greece 
harder    than    ever,    Constantine    is    de- 


throned, and  driven  into  exile,  Venizelos 
is  jjlaced  in  power,  and  Gneece  submits 
to  the  Allied  will. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  synopsis  wi  the 
story  which  Mr.  Hibben  tells  in  graphic 
fashion,  and  with  a  wealth  of  picturesque 
details.  It  is  interesting  t(j  note  that  the 
body  of  the  l»ook  was  written  imme- 
diately after  the  events  described,  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  and  was  on  the  point  of 
publication  when  (America  having  en- 
tered the  war)  "  in  certain  quarters,  it 
was  felt  that  it>  publication  at  that  pre- 
cise moment  would  embarrass  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  war."  Its  appearance  was 
therefore  postponed  till  the  present  day. 
though  no  textual  changes  have  been 
made.  A  foreword  has  alone  been  added, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  its  deferred 
publication,  and  sketching  the  course  of 
Greek  events  to  date. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  well  done. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear,  readable  style, 
is  carefully  documented,  and  is  unusually 
free  from  errors.  Particularly  good  are 
the  analyses  of  diplomatic  situations,  the 
different  attitudes  of  parties  and  foreign 
Powers  being  excellently  portrayed.  The 
book's  only  noticeable  defects  arise  from 
the  reflexes  of  the  author's  own  tempera- 
ment. Obviously  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Hibben  seems  occasionally  to 
be  slightly  carried  away  by  them.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  wa.m  admiration 
for  King  Constantine,  which  sometimes 
appears  to  verge  on  hero-worship,  while 
he  equally  does  not  disguise  his  cordial 
dislike  of  Mr.  Venizelos.  However,  Mr. 
Hibben's  keen  insight  and  professional 
training  keep  his  sympathies  from  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  judgment,  while 
his  evident  intellectual  honesty  preserves 
him  from  any  propagandist  distortion  of 
facts. 

Mr.  Hibben  is  |.rofoundly  right  when 
he  says  in  his  foreword:  "  The  time  has 
come  when  Greece  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing." His  book  is  a  telling  witness  in 
that  hearing.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
who  arc  interested  in  Greece  and  the 
Near  East.  L.S. 


-Stead's   Rtvitw,  JO/lO/,iO. 
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A   SOLDIER'S    COMPLAINT  AGAINST  WAR. 


It  is  very  youthful  and  very  violent, 
this  protest  of  an  Australian  ex-private. 
But  it  says  with  the  earnestness  of  pas- 
sion what  has  been  said  more  philosophi- 
cally by  Philip  Gibbs..  It  curses  the  greed 
and  ambition  that  drive  men  to  war;  it 
crie^,  "  Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites,"  to  the 
"blood-lapping  pulpiteers;  it  reveals  a 
^rand  revulsion  against  the  falsehoods 
wherewith  the  "  perjured  press "  and 
politicians  poisoned  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Like  Sir  Philip,  Private  McLean 
cries  out  that  these  people  should  them- 
selves go  down  into  the  hell  they  have 
manufactured  for  others.  If  they  did 
so,  "  war  would  not  last  a  week."  Like . 
Sir  Philip,  he  sees  the  only  hope  in  a 
refusal  of  the  workers  of  all  nations  to 
Ijear  arms.  Here  is  a  typical  passage, 
reminiscent,  too,  of  Gibbs,  in  its  method 
of  placing  the  scene  of  horror  side  by 
side  with  the  protest : 

Here  lay  a  young  boy — God  knows  only  too 
.young — who  was  lowered  to  the  grave,  with  his 
fair  face  smashed  to  pulp,  and  his  strong 
young  body  torn  and  mangled  in  a  manner 
v/hich  brought  horror  to  the  faces  of  men 
long  accustomed  to  such  sights.  There  lay 
a  young  father,  who  had  passed  from  this 
world,  not  with  the  kisses  of  a  vvife  and 
children  upon  his  lips,  but  with  his  entrails 
l)estrewing  the  ground,  his  limbs  convulsed, 
and  his  face  distorted  with  the  frightful  agony 
«f  a  lihgeritig  death. 

Would  to  God  that  some  power  could  but 
transport  those  loud-mouthed  braggarts  and 
perjured  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  all  others  who  talk  of 
the  glory  and  the  uplifting  influence  of  War, 
to  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  Murder,  with  all 
its  barbarous  and  bestial  surroundings,  and 
thence  deposit  them  for  but  one  short  hour 
in  this  grim  and  awful  harvest  of  Death  at 
Pozieres.     Then,    maybe,  the   truth   would   be 


told;  then  they  would  never  dare  to  poison 
the  innocent  minds'  of  young  children  with 
lying.  l)oaslful  tales  of  war  and  glory,  nor 
\voukl  thty  ever  dan  t"  l>l(';s  Murder  as  an 
instrument  of  Heaven. 

The  warlike  clergy  are  denounced 
time  and  again,  but  two  padres,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  men  in  the  front 
lines  are  awarded  unstinted  praise. 

A  telling  chapter  is  that  on  the  Federal 
elections.  It  shows  how  the-  military 
machinery  was  used  to  j)revent  fair  elec- 
tioneering among  the  soldiers.  Tory 
papers  and  Ministerial  pamphlets  were 
showered  on  the  men,  whilst  Labour 
papers  were  jjrevented  from  entering  the 
trenches.  The  writer  himself  received 
copies  of  a  small  \'ictorian  country  jour- 
nal regularly,  but  he  saw  not  one  of  the 
many  dozens  of  democratic  papers  posted 
to  him.  "  Finally,  while  the  Labour-sup- 
porting soldiers  of  the  rank  and  file  were 
prevented,  by  an  order  from  headquar- 
ters, from  placing  the  truth  before  their 
comrades.  Brigadier  stood  up  be- 
fore 3000  men.  and  harangued  them  in 
the  interests  of  the  National  party,  in 
direct  defiance  to  the  army  regulations, 
which  forbid  an  officer  in  uniform  to 
address  troops  upon  a  political  subject." 
Private  McLean  apparently  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  in  losing  his 
"  civvies,"  he  had  lost  his  freedom. 

The  book  consists  mainly  of  intimate 
description  of  battle  scenes  as  a  private 
sees  them.  The  passionate  protests  are 
somewhat  crude,  but  certainly  instruc- 
tive. There  is  a  healthy  ring  in  these 
cries  of  the  i)rophet.  who  bears  witness 
against  "  the  people  iJiat  loveth  a  lie." 


NEW    SOCIAL   LITERATURE. 


Reviewed  by  Professor 

International  Politics.  C.  Delisle 
Burn.s :     ( Metheun  ;  5/-. ) 

Air.  C.  Delisle  Burns,  a  well-known 
academic  radical,  furnishes  in  this  book 
a  short  but  complete  gtiide  to  the  stu- 
dent of  international  politics.     It  it  un- 

*  "  War  and  Its  Glories."  By  ex-Private  J. 
G.  McLean.  (H.  H.  Champion,  Melbourne. 
2s.  6d.) 


Meredith  Atkinso.x,  .Nr..\. 

doubtedly  the  best  Ixjok  on  this  subject 
yet  published.  The  first  part  gives  a 
iucid-description  of  ihc  contact  of  peoples 
in  recent  times  through  trade,  govern- 
ment, migrations,  general  culture,  and  the 
exploitation  of  backward  territories. 
Thotigh  the  author  declares  his  intention 
of  avoiding  the  exposition  of  doctrines, 
the  conclusions  are  suggested  naturally 
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by  the  treatment.  Throe  ditlerent  periods 
in  international  i)olitics  are  marked  out — 
the  age  of  diplomacy,  culminating  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  age  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  the  age  of  national- 
ism and  inijicrialism.  It  is  the  cumula- 
tive inheritances  from  these  periods  that 
constitute  the  complex  problems  of  to- 
day. The  Great  Power  system  is  the 
outstanding  political  result,  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  in- 
temational  politics.  The  author,  while 
regarding  modern  States  as  little  more 
than  "  armed  bands,  acting  with  deliber- 
ate fraud  in  the  name  of  national  in- 
terests." believes  that  they  must  remain 
the  chief  instruments  of  international 
civilisation.  Rut  he  stresses  most  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  unofficial  organi- 
sations of  international  life,  which  have 
developed  very  rapidly  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
cover  ])ractically  all  the  sciences,  includ- 
ing medicine,  the  co-operative  movement, 
trade  and  commerce,  maritime  affairs. 
intcr-j)arliamentary  relations,  the  protec- 
tion of  native  races,  the  relief  of  war  vic- 
tims, the  Labour  movement,  and  the 
press.  "  Solutions  based  upon  a  conflict 
of  foreign  policies  do  but  create  problems 
still  more  difficult  to  solve.  The  prob- 
lems of  international  politics  must  be 
solvcfl  by  the  adoption  of  an  international 
attitude  for  their  solution — and  on  that 
attitude  will  be  based  a  policy  implying 
that  all  groups  have  something  to  gain 
from  that  solution."  Equally  good  is  the 
descrijition  of  official  international  or- 
ganisations, including  the  League  of 
Nations  and  its  labour  functions.  But 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  book  arc 
the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  close 
connection  between  itilerhational  trade, 
imperialism  and  diplomacy  are  shown. 
A  useful  series  of  tables  and  charts  illus- 
trate the  descriptions. 

Modern  Japau:  Its  Political.  Military 
and  Industrial  Orqouisatiou.  (Fisher 
Utiwin ;  15/-.) 

The  Hf/vptiau  Problem.  Sir  \'alentine 
Chirol.     (Macmillan;  7/6.) 

Taken  together,  these  two  works, 
though  differing  widely  in  treatment, 
cover     the     inter-related     problems     of 


nationalism  arn!  imperialism,  wiiich  are 
as  dangerous  Xo  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Both  are  excellent 
works  of  their  kind,  the  former  being 
especially  judicial,  ajul  a  sociological 
treatise  of  the  best  kind.  It  is  disap- 
pointing, however,  to  find  the  passage  on 
the  growth  of  democracy  lacking  any  de- 
scription of  the  modern  labour  move- 
ment in  Japan.  One's  most  vivid  im- 
pression is  of  the  highly  dangerous  and 
inflammable  mixture  of  East  and  West 
which  modern  Japan  represents.  Em- 
peror worship  and  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, imperial  socialism,  and  primitive 
craftsmanship,  modern  militarism  and 
ancient  feudalism,  the  factory  system 
and  unscientific  agriculture,  are  chief 
amongst  these  anomalies.  Japan  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  inheritor  of  Teutonic 
ambitions  and  methods. 

\'ery  different  is  the  jiroblom  of  Egypt, 
whicli  is  nearest  akin  to  that  of  India. 
In  both  countries  the  nationalist  agita- 
tion beean  long  before  the  war,  and  to 
both  the  British  Cioverimient  has  recently 
promised  self-government  by  progressive 
reforms.  Sir  \'alentine  Chirol.  while 
stressing  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
shares  the  view  of  other  enlightened  civil 
servants  that  British  delay  in  enacting 
the  reforms  is  responsible  for  the  dan- 
gerous unrest  of  to-day.  He  outlines  a 
common-sense  scheme  for  the  gradual 
promotion  of  democracy  to  suit  the  needs 
of  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  back- 
w?rd  nation. 

Current  Social  and  Industrial  Forces. 
Ed.  by  L.  D.  Edie.     (Pittmans;  12/6). 

Few  readers  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  any  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  important  books  and  reports 
dealing  with  social  problems  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  book  is  a  compila- 
tion of  extracts  intended  to  supply  a 
compendium  of  views  upon  all  aspects  wf 
social  betterment.  Authorities  as  widely 
apart  as  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  John  Rocke- 
feller (Junr.)  are  drawn  upon.  Inevi- 
tably such  a  book  presents  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  sociological  patch-  ^^ 
work,  and  many  of  the  extracts  are  too 
short  to  be  effective,  while  some  of  them 
could  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  ex- 
cept for  their  titles.     The  principal  sub- 
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jects  are  sabotage,  the  wage  system,  sur- 
plus product,  direct  action,  syndicalism, 
the  Soviet,  the  industrial  democracy.  The 
names  of  Bertrand  Russell,  Graham 
Wallas,  Raymond  Robins,  R.  F.  Hoxie, 
J.  A.  Hobson,  Arthur  Henderson  and 
Thorstein  Veblen,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kinds  of  authority  quoted. 

Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age. 
M.  W.  Williams.     (Macmillan;  6"dols.) 

Christian  Socialism,  1848-18 54.  C.  E. 
Raven,  M.A.  (Macmillan;  17/-.) 

Economic  history  has  now  reached  the 
highly  satisfactory  condition  of  providing 
good  and  reliable  general  histories  of 
most  countries,  while  particular  epochs 
are  steadily  bein<^  covered  with  ever-in- 
creasing thoroughness  by  scholars.  Here 
are  two  excellent  and  satisfying  works 
covering  special  periods  of  the  greatest 
interest.  In  the  first,  Miss  Williams  has 
kept  in  the  background  the  legendary 
and  heroic  features  of  the  Viking:  Ag-e, 
and  presents  its  history  from  the  social 
and  economic  standpoint.  Trade  and 
commerce,  markets,  agriculture,  hunting, 
social  customs  and  classes,  education,  re- 
ligion and  gover*nment,  -are  all  described 
with  the  careful  accuracy  of  the  modern 
scholar.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
life  and  organisation  of  this  section  of 
our  racial  ancestors,  the  elaborateness 
and  modernity  of  their  government  must 
appear  astonishing.  Their  administrative 
divisions,  conceptions  of  commonwealth, 
the  nature  of  their  parliaments,  political 
officials  and  local  government,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  modern  democracy. 
Their  women  enjoyed  more  independence 
than  any  others  in  Europe,  and  provided 
some  of  the  most  forceful  personalities 
of  the  North.  Their  standards  of  life, 
art,  and  culture,  were  exceedingly  high. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  has  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography,  and  will  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  both  to  the  student  and 
tke  general  reader. 

Mr.  Raven's  work  was  just  as  badly 
needed,  and  is  equally  efficient.  General 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  Socialists  is 
confined  to  the  idea  of  their  self-govern- 
ing  workshops.  This  book  places  them 
correctly  and  clearly  in  their  century. 
While  it  covers  the  familiar  ground  of 
the  relations  between  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Laissez-faire,  and  Socialism,  it  also 


deals  fully  with  the  politics  of  the  Church 
and  the  forerunners  of  Christian  Social- 
ism. It  shows  that  Ludlow  was  its  true 
founder,  not  Morris  and  Kingsley.  The 
account  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
movement  is  most  interesting.  The  vari- 
ous experiments  in  co-operative  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  thoroughly  de- 
scribed. It  is  too  readily  assumed  that 
Christian  Socialism  was  a  failure.  In 
reality,  its  influence  was  profound  and 
permanent,  and  is  reflected  to-day  in 
every  branch  of  the  co-operative  move- , 
ment.  in  working-class  education,  and  in 
many  a  piece  of  social  legislation. 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

"  The  Oversea  Illusion.  R.  MacLaurin. 
(Bell.  &  Sons;  4/6.) 

An  interesting  work,  intended  to  show  that 
concentration  on  the  export  trade  has  brought 
great  loss  to  the  British  people.  Taxes  on 
exports  are  recommended,  to  bring  about 
abundant  investment  in  home  production. 

"  Gold:  Its  Place  in  the  Economx  of  Man- 
kind."   B.  White.     (Pitmans;  3/-.)  " 

A  most  interesting  account;  both  the  his- 
torical section  and  the  mass  of  facts  and 
figures,   and    illustrations   are   admirable. 

"Handbook  of  Local  Government  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales."     (Allen  &  Unwin;  3/-.) 

Issred  by  the  Labour  Party  for  the  infor- 
mation of  its  members.  Excellently  written 
and  planned. 

"  The  Public  Service  in  War  and  Peace." 
Sir  Wm.   Beveridge.      (Constable;  2/-.) 

The  best  essay  I  have  read  on  the  changes 
in  public  administration  caused  by  the  war.  and 
the  prospects  of  the  new  Civil  Service  of  the 
future. 

''Fundamentals  in  Sexual  Ethics."  S.  Her- 
bert, M.D.     (A.  &  C.  Black;  10/-.) 

An  admirable  work;  entirely  modern  in  its 
treatment  of  the  eugenic,  economic,  moral  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  subject. 

BOOKLETS  AND  P.VMPHLETS. 

"  Industrial  Co-operation  in  Australia." 
Bulletin,  No.  17.  of  Commonwealth  Advisory 
Council  of  Science  and  Industry." 

''First  Annual  Report  of  Commonwealth 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry." 

"Socialism  at  Work  in  Queensland."  H.  A. 
Campbell.    (National   Labour    Press.) 

"  The  Public  versus  Capitalism."  Sir  L.  C. 
Monev. 

"  //  Christ  Applied  for  Parish  Relief."  C. 
A.  Clyde.     (National  Lalwur  Press.) 

I.L.P.  Pampiilcts.  "  Democracy  and  Direct 
Action."    Bertrand  Russell. 

"Co-operation :  An  Economic  and  Political 
Force."    J.  Penny. 

"  The  Menace  of  the  Trusts  and  IIozv  to 
Deal  7dth  It."    Philip  Snowdcn. 

"  The  Profiteers'  Parliament."  W.  C.  An- 
derson. 

"International  Socialism  and  World  Peace: 
Resolutions  of  the  Berne   Conference.   T919." 
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OTHER 

PEOPLE'S 

HUMOUR 


Lv    liirt.]  U'ari.s. 

•' Tx>ok  I      Is  that  tile   Conference  hat?" 
•'Oh,  no!     It  is  that   of  the  Sorloty  for  the 
Protection  of  Animal;--.' 


^■NWWWl 

i»-Nvn' 


I'(i.^8ing  Show.]  [Ixjndon. 

The  Dem<-k'rat:  "Pay  mister,  do  you  mind 
llrkln'    this   '.ro  stamp   for  me — I   don't  want 


Ltnuldtt    Mail.  | 

RwTon  (to  VIlhiKO  Reprobate):  "One  of 
thes«  diiys,  John,  >  ou'll  Ih>  welBhed  in  the 
halani-e   an<l    fo\m"1   wantlnR." 


I.iyitiinn    Opinion.] 

Weaht     Swimmxno     I.vstrcctor:    "  Div< 
don't  tyi>e%vrUf  !" 


Lc    l{<r,.]  [F'.iris. 

"  You  oti^ht  to  be  terribly  tired." 
"Why  is  thatr* 

"  They    say    that  you    run    after   my    Pister 
all    day." 
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NO  NEED  TO  WORRY. 

The  Lady  :  "  Oh,  my  boy,"  I  do  hope  youx" 
dog  doesn't  fight." 

The  L.AD :  "  'E  do,  but  only  when  'e  sees 
another   dog!" 


London  Mail.'] 
DIRE    RESULT    OF    CINEMA    REALISM. 
"  Constable,  you  allow  me  to  be  assaulted 
and  robbed  in   broad   daylight?" 

"  Great   Scott,    sir,   I  thought  you   were   all 
doin'   It   for   the   pictures!" 


London  MailJi 

TELLING   THE    TALE. 

The  Cat:  "Hullo,  old  thing!     What's  the 
matter?     Been  stung?" 

The    Ij^alid  :    "  Nothing    so     vulgar.      An 
operation   for   appendicitis,   silly !" 


Lustige  Blacttcr.]  [Berlin. 

THE   NEWEST   FASHION. 

"Don't  be  surpri.sed!  This  is  the  grr^^atest 
invention  of  the  days  of  furniture  shortage. 
Holes  in  the  floor  form  substitutes  for  tables, 
and   chairs." 


Passing  Show.]  ri>"'ndon. 

Bricklayer:  (to  onergetic  offspring): 
"  Steadv,  'Orace !  If  you  go  on  buildin'  at 
that  rate,  you'll  disgrace  yer  father's 
union  !" 
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j<la<ldera<latsrh.-\  I  Uci  i.n. 

•SIMPLE   HOUSES. 

^      prize    for   desipn-s   of   simple  houses,  c 


does     my     hat     Interest 


Litndon  Opinion.'\ 

Visitor:     "  ^V.•ll, 
'oil'" 

''  Little  Anne:  "Yes.  Mother  ssild  It  wns 
enouKh  to  Rive  anybody  a  frlpht — but  ii 
doesn't  frighten  me." 


[London. 

How"jon"'es''felt   Ih.-   nlKht  aftpr  his   Orst  triv 
In  a  iMohiR  yacht! 


/...„,/..«  .V/«tM  „„^v,_  ,„p-»     How  stranKo ! 
;.nd    thon    yon    " '•"'   '"   '''"    >""'^'*'"- 


Ma:    "John,    you'll    n-ver    get   that    doK    to 
^^^\?Z.  ^'Oh!   y..s.   I  Shan;    you   were   just  as 


n.cprndc    Bkictter.]  ^^Im'Imv" 

TK\TN-     SHORTAGE     IN     GEKMANY.    ^ 
,:oNDVCTou:   /'Ca^.t    you     find    a    pace 
Listen :     There's  a  chap  in  th^  \Ji'''i,'^„  gOifto- 

th.it  We  must  '^"'"^  °"^  "JlJce-^- 
cated.     You  can  have  his  place. 
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-Tlic  Tiuics  i(ives  the  miinber  con- 
French     soldiers     only     as 


Q.— How  many   German  iron  crosses  were 
awarded  in  the  war? 

A.—Of  the  first  chiss,  65.000;  of  the 

second  class.  485.000. 

Q.— How  many  French  "  croix  de  guerre  "? 

A. 
^erred     on 
1,649,000. 

Q. — Have  African  troops  been  sent  to  Aus- 
tria as  well  as  to  the  occupied  area  of 
Germany? 

A.— Three  regiments  of  Fren.ch  troops, 
mostly  Africans,  disembarked  at  Trieste 
in  Ant>-nst.  en  route  to  X^ienna.  Thej^ 
were  intended  to  keej)  open  the  route  for 
supplying  munitions  to  the  Polish  army. 

Q. — i^  It  permitted  to  remit  money  to  Ger- 
many by  post  office  money  order? 

A. — -Yes.  under  certain  restrictions. 
^Money  must  not  be  sent  in  payment  of 
'  pre-war  debts,  or  debts  that  arose  during 
the  war.  M(iney  must  not  be  remitted  by 
German.  Austrian,  Bulgarian  or  Turk- 
ish nationals  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  public  trustee.  The  maximum 
amount  of  a  single  money  order  is  f40. 
The  money  orders  will  l)e  advised 
through  London  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  through  rate  of  commission,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  ratp.  The  London 
oftice  will  convert  the  amount  of  the 
money  orders  into  Lierman  currency  at 
£■  rate  approximating  the  market  rate  of 
exchange. 

Q.— Are    conscientious    objectors    still    in 
prison  in  America? 

A. — Yes.  The  United  Stales  and  New 
Zealand  have  the  world's  record  for  pun- 
ishment of  objectors.  Thirty-six  were 
still  in  gaol  in  the  former  countVy  in  Sep- 
tember. In  addition,  there  were,  of 
course,  scores  of  men  and  women  con- 
victed   of    sedition    and    such    ofifences. 


Eugene  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  asked  his  friends  not  to 
appeal  for  his  release  unless  all  political 
prisoners  are  to  be  amnestied.  James 
Larkin.  of  Dublin  fame,  is  also  behind 
the  bars. 

Q.— How  was  it  possible  for  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  use  £1,470,000 
of  war  loan  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Pacific  Phosphates  Company's  in- 
terests in  Nauru  Island? 

A. — It  was  possible  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  control  of  the  funds.  If 
Members  of  Parliament  cared  to  insist 
on  their  right  to  control  expenditure,  they 
could  probably  nullify  the  purchase. 

Q. — Did  the  Auditor-General  authorise  this 
deal? 

A. — The  Atiditor-i  icnerai  signed  a 
warrant  for  a  lump  sum  of  ±10,000,000 
for  "  war  purposes  " — so  the  Treasurer 
stated  in  reply  to  a  question  on  October 
15th.  The  ilO.000.000  was  part  of  the 
£80.0(X).000  of  the  war  loan,  authorised 
in  1918.  It  is  not  stated  how  the  pur- 
chase of  fertiliser  deposits  comes  to  be 
a  "  war  purpose  " — possibly  to  ensure 
suiTicient  wheat  stocks  for  the  next  war! 

Q.-  How  many  graziers'  leases  in  Queens- 
land are  affected  by  the  amendment  to 
the    Land    Act   which    is   described   as 
repudiation? 

A. — In  all  9371  holdings,  totalling 
283,530,876  acres  are  held  under  pastoral 
and  graziers'  leases  in  Queensland.  Of 
these.  6501  representing  133,957,175 
acres  are  not  alTccted  by  the  amendment 
under  which  the  50  per  cent,  limitation  of 
rent  increase  was  struck  out.  The  leases 
afi'ected  consist  of  1650  graziers'  selec- 
tions and  1220  pastoral  holdings,  the 
areas  being  10.288,900  and  134,284,800 
acres  respectively.  The  rents  paid  by  the 
g-raziers  for  the  1650  holdings  affected  by 
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the  Act,  amount  to  £82.284  per  annum, 
which  works  out  at  1.29  pence  per  acre. 
The  rents  paid  by  the  pastoralists  for  the 
1220  holdings  affected  by  the  Act  amount 
to  £224,130  per  annum,  or  0.4  of  a  penny 
per  acre. 

Q. — Has  Germany  abolished  the  prohibitive 
duties  on  exports?  Would  this  ex- 
plain the  recent  increase  of  export 
trade? 

A. — The  export  duties  have  been 
:greatly  reduced  on  some  articles  of  com- 
merce. For  instance,  only  1  per  cent, 
is  now  paid  on  exports  of  women's 
clothinf^  and  millinery,  and  5  per  cent, 
on  men's  clothing.  The  Hanse  League, 
a  powerful  organisation  of  business 
men,  has  been  agitating  against  the 
severe  restriction  of  commerce.  Doubt- 
less the  marked  increase  in  exports  re- 
cently reported  by  cable  is  due  to  the 
lowering  of  the  export  tariffs,  which 
were  imposed  to  prevent  the  country 
from  being  denuded  of  supplies  in  the 
time  of  worst  need. 

"Q.— What  is  the  present  drink  bill  of  Bri- 
tain? 

A. — For   thi.^   year   it   will   be   more 

than  £51)0,000.000,  according  to  the  rate 

of  consumption  up  to  the  present.    Last 

year's  bill  was  £386.000,000. 

■Q. — Has  drunkenness  increased  in  Britain 
since  the  war? 

A. —  During  last  year  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  convictions  for 
■drunkenness,  each  month's  figures 
showing  an  advance,  while  the  convic- 
tions in  December  were  four  times  as 
numerous  as  in  December,  1918.  This 
result  is  attributed  largely  to  the  re- 
laxation of  the  regulations  that  were 
imposed  during  the  war.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  increa.se  of  900  in.  the 
number  of  drinking  clubs.  During  the 
war  many  clubs  had  been  closed,  the 
decrease  from  191.^  to  1^18  being  930, 
and  the  total  at  the  beginning  of  1918, 
7972. 

Q.— Is  It  true  that  hundreds  of  Russian 
children  are  being  held  against  their 
will  in  the  United  States? 

A. — The  American  Red  Cross  has  in 
its  charge  780  Russian  children,  whom  it 
refuses  to  return  to  their  homes,  arguing 
that  they  would  be  demoralised  by  the 
Bolshevik  regime,    (^ver  400  of  the  chil- 


dren petitioned  to  be  sent  home  ai  once. 
The  whole  jiarty  of  780  came  from 
Petrograd,  1  wiving  first  been  taken  to 
Siberia  to  obtain  better  food  and  living 
conditions,  then  brought  across  the  Paci- 
fic to  Amerie.i.  Now  they  are  likely  to 
be  sent  to  IVance.  Russians  in  New 
York  offered  to  charter  a  ship  to  take 
the  youngsters  to  Russia 

Q.— What  became  of  the  two  British  Jour* 

nalists,  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Rayner, 
who  were  imprisoned  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki? 

A. — Both  were  released  in  June,  but 
the  fact  was  not  widely  published.  Mr. 
Keeling  had  gone  to  Russia  as  repre- 
sentative of  The  Westminster  Gazette 
in  July,  1919,  and  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  crossed  the  Esthonian 
frontier  without  the  permission  of  the 
Russian  authorities.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  till  the  end  of  the  war 
with  "  Imperialist  England."  A  de- 
nunciation of  Bolshevism  that  was  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Keeling,  but  of  which 
he  afterwards  denied  the  authorship, 
appears  to  have  influenced  the  Soviet 
Government  against  him.  Mr.  Rayner 
entered  Russia  with  Professor  Goode, 
The  Manchester  Guardian  representa- 
tive, but  was  sent  back.  On  trying 
again  by  himself,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  X'isitors  were  allowed  free 
access  to  both  men  while  in  prison,  and 
their  general  treatment  is  reported  to 
have  been  good. 

Q.— Denmark  is  said  to  have  a  perfect  pro- 
portional representation  system.  Is 
that  so? 
A. — At  the  elections  this  year  the 
new  system  was  tried,  and  it  gave  re- 
presentation to  the  various  parties  in  al- 
most exact  i^roportion  to  the  votes  cast. 
This  was  brou.L^ht  about  by  having  sup- 
plementary seats  to  be  distributed  among 
the  minorities.  Thus  Copenhagen  was 
divided  into  tliree  electorates,  each  of 
which  returned  six  members,  while  six 
additional  seats  were  distributed  among 
the  parties  that  tailed  to  obtain  represen- 
tation in  i)ro|X)rtion  to  the  votes  cast  in 
their  favour. 

Q.— Is  th«  distribution  of  the  additional 
seats  made  by  appointment  or  by  elec* 
tion? 

A. — By  election.     Suppose  the  Social- 
ists should  be  three  members  short  of 
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their  right  representation  ;  then  their  can- 
didates are  declared  elected  in  the  three 
districts  in  which  they  have  the  largest 
unrepresented  minorities. 

Q.— Is  the  mortality  of  mothers  at  child- 
birth being  reduced? 

A. — Yes,  but  medical  men  consider 
the  loss  of  life  still  unduly  high.  In 
England  there  is-  one  maternal  death 
for  every  250  births ;  in  Ireland,  one 
for  every  191  births;  in  Wales,  one 
for  every  179  births;  in  Scotland,  one 
for  every  175;  in  Australia,  one  in  210. 
The  chief  cause  of  death  is  puerperal 
sepsis.  All  efforts  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganism of  this  disease  by  inoculation, 
etc.,  have  failed. 

Q.— Was   it   due  to  the    pressure  of    the 

Labour    movement    that    the  British 

Government    discontinued    its  warlike 
measures  against  Russia? 

A. — The  threat  of  a  general  strike, 
supported  unanimously  by  a  united  con- 
ference of  the  political  and  industrial 
labour  movements  in  August,  must  cer- 
tainly have  influenced  the  Government. 

Q. — Under  what  circumstances  would  a 
general  strike  against  war  be  called  by 
the  Council  of  Action? 

A. — The  Council  of  Action  was  given 
complete  discretionary  power  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  authorised  to  call  for  "  any 
and  every  form  of  withdrawal  of 
labour.''  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  the 
Conference  in  relation  to  Russia.  The 
policy  was  to  secure — 

(1)  An  absolute  guarantee  that  the  armed 
forces  of  Greaf  Britain  shall  not  be  used  in 
support  of  Poland,  Baron  Wrangel,  or  any 
other  military  or  naval  effort  against  the 
Soviet  Government. 

(2)  The  withdrawal  of  all  British  naval 
forces  operating  directly  or  indirectlj'  as  a 
blockading  influence  against  Russia. 

(3)  The  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  establishment  of  unre- 
stricted trading  and  commercial  relationships 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

This  conference  further  refuses  to  be  as- 
sociated with  any  alliance  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  or  any  other  country,  which 
commits  us  to  any  support  of  Wrangel.  Poland, 
or  the  supply  of  munitions  or  other  war 
material  for  anv  form  of  attack  upon  Soviet 
Russia. 

Q.— Is  the  boycott  of  Hungary  by  interna- 
tional labour  still  in  force?  If  not,  how 
did  it  end? 

A. — The  boycott,  which  began  on  June 
19th.  dragged  on  for  nearly  two  months, 


but  was  then  called  oft.  The  purpose 
of  the  movement  was  to  comjiel  the  Hun- 
garian Government  to  abandon  its 
"  white  terror "  methods.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  workers  engaged  in 
transport  to  and  from  Hungary  stopped 
work.  Trains  from  .Austria  ceased  run- 
ning; on  the  Danube  river  steamers  the 
fires  were  banked  ;  the  post  and  telegraph 
services  were  crippled.  Workers  in 
Trieste  refused  to  handle  cargoes  for 
Hungary.  The  boycott  was  less  effec- 
tively carried  out  by  other  neighbouring 
States.  The  Hungarian  Government  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  the  workers,  but 
it  was  unable  to  retain  power.  A  new 
Government  stepped  in.  and  conferred 
with  the  workers,  but  would  not  grant 
all  the  demands.  The  boycott  was  weak- 
ened by  the  attitude  of  German  and 
Slovakian  unionists,  who  continued  in 
many  instances  to  work  the  transporta- 
tion systems  running  to  Hungary. 

Q. — Are  there  any  Protestants  in  the  Sinn- 
Fein  movement,  or  is  it  purely  Cath- 
olic? 

A. — Protestants  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  party,  -not  only  among  the  rank  and 
file,  but  among  the  leaders.  A  notable 
instance  is  Major  Barton,  who  was  con- 
verted to  the  movement  after  having 
taken  part  in  bringing  Sinn  Fein  leaders 
to  execution  after  the  Dublin  rebellion 
of  1916.  He  has  in  turn  had  to  suffer 
as  a  Sinn  Feiner.  being  imprisoned  in 
Portland  gaol.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  Cabinet.  Another  Protestant 
is  Daniel  Figgis,  the  writer,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sinn  Fein  Cabinet.  Another 
is  Ernest  Blyth.  As  there  are  many  Pro- 
testant Sinn  Feiners  in  Ireland,  so  'there 
are  many  Catholics,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, who  are  staunch  Unionists. 

Q._Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Sinn  Feirt 
party? 

A. — Arthur  Griffith,  the  present  \'ice- 

President.  is  credited  with  having  made 

the  first  effective  move. 

Q. — Can  you  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  movement? 

A. — In  1904  GrifHUi  wrote  his  pamph- 
let in  favour  of  Irish  independence,  ta 
be  achieved  by  self-reliance  and  passive 
resistance.  The  method  proposed  was 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  being  prac-^ 
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tised  by  the  Indiaji  .Nationalists  to-day 
— "  non-co-opcT.'ition."  By  refusing  to 
pay  Imperial  taxes,  by  abstaininjj  from 
liquors  on  wbich  excise  was  collected  by 
En.t^land.  and  by  boycotting  British  in- 
dustries, it  was  pro])Osed  to  make  the 
Union  ridiculous  and  impossible. 

0.  — Did   the   Sinn    Feiners  ever  attempt   a 
settlement  by  consent? 

A. — In  its  early  days  Sinn  Fein  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  Ireland  together ;  the  leaders 
tried  to  keep  the  movement  non-sectarian. 
The  i)arty  co-operated  with  Irish-Ameri- 
can organisations,  such  as  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  the  Republican  Brotherhood. 
It  gained  strength  rapidly,  largely 
through  poi)ular  impaiience  with  the  fail- 
ure of  Parliamentary  Nationalists.  The 
change  from  a  peaceable,  educative  policy 
to  that  of  militant  rebellion  did  not  take 
place  till  about  1913.  Many  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  have  always  favoured  the 
old  plan  of  action  as  against  Dc  Valera's 
reliance  on  force.  But  after  the  l-lster 
volunteers  were  organised,  the  pacific 
section  lost  control,  and  civil  strife  be- 
^  came  inevitable. 

Q.—  When  d;d  Sinn   Fein  declare  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland? 

A.— On  January  21  >t.  1919.  The  de- 
claration was  issued  by  the  Dail  Eirann 
— the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament; 

Q.  — Could  you  give  the  text  of  the  declara- 
tion? 

.^. — It  is  as  follows: — 

Wlurcas  the  Irish  people  is  by  right  a, free 
people ; 

And  whereas  for  700  years  the  Irish  people 
has  never  ceased  to  repudiate,  and  has  fre- 
quently protested  in  arms  aRainst  foreifin 
tisurpation; 

And  whereas  Kn^lish  rule  in  this  country 
is,  and  always  has  heeii.  based  upon  force 
and  fraud,  and  maintained  by  military  occu- 
pation. aKainst  the  declared  will  of  the  people; 

And  whereas  the  Iri<h  K'epublic  was  pro- 
claimed in  Didilin  on  I'.aster  Monday,  1916. 
by  the  Irish  Rcpviblican  army,  actitig  on  be- 
half of  the  Irish  i)eopIe  ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to 
secure  and  maintain  its  com])lete  independence, 
in  order  to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  re- 
establish justice,  to  provide  for  future  «le- 
fence,  to  ensure  peace  at  home,  and  good  will 
■with  all  nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national 
policy  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with  cffHa) 
ripht,  and  ccjual  opportunity  for  ev^ry  citizen; 

And  whereas  at  the  thnshold  of  a  new  era 
in  history,  the  Irish  electorate  has  in  the 
general  election  of  December.  1918.  seized  the 


first  occasion  to  declare  by  an  overwhelmirtg 
majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Re- 
public; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  in  national 
F'arliament  assemlded.  do,  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  people,  ratify  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
people  to  make  this  declaration  effective  by 
I  very  means  at  our  command. 

To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  Irish  people  alone  have  power  to  make 
laws  l)inding  on  the  people  f»f  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  is  the  only  Par- 
liament to  which  that  people  will  give  its  al- 
legiance. 

\\'e  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in 
Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our  national  right, 
which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand 
the  evacuation  of  our  country  by  the  English 
garrison ; 

We  claim  for  our  national  independence  the 
recognition   and   support  of  every   free  nation 
in  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that  indcf' 
cnce  to  be  a  condition  precedent   to   intt.;.... 
tional  peace  hereafter; 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly 
commit  our  destinv  to  .\lmighty  God,  Who 
gave  our  fathers  tfie  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  persevere  through  centuries  of  a  ruth- 
less tyranny,  and.  strong  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we 
ask  His  Divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage 
of  tile  struggle,  which  wc  have  pledged  our- 
"^elves  to  carry  thnnigh  to  freedom. 

Q.— V/hat    area    of    Brazil    is    suitable    for 
wheat? 

A. — Whcal-i^'rowiiig  is  a  compara- 
tively um'mportant  industry  in  Brazil, 
and  is  practically  confined  to  the  three 
southernmost  States — T\io  Grande  do 
Sul,  Sta.  Catharina  and  Parana.  Brazil 
was  an  importer  of  wheat  up  to  1917 
(the  latest  records  available).  The  pro- 
duction has  increased,  however.  The 
vield  in  1914  was  37,000  tons;  in  1917. 
114.500  tons-;  and  the  present  harvest 
is  estimated   at   350.000  tons. 

Q.  — Is  water  ballast  now  commonly  used  by 
steamers? 

A. — Yes.  Water  baling;*  is  not  only 
easilv  loaded  and  tui'oaded.  hut  is  use- 
ful during  'the  ship's  voyage.  Fresh 
water  mav  be  taken  in  at  port,  and, 
as  this  is  used,  the  tanks  are  filled  with 
sea  water. 

Q.-  Why      are      American     soldiers    called 
dough-boys? 

.•\. — The   American    soldier   excels   in 

making  a  sort  of  bread-cake,  using  flour 

.lUfl  a  frying-pan  for  the  purpose.    These 

bread-cakes    arc    usudky    called    dough- 

bovs.  and  in  this  way  the  soldiers  got  the 

nickname. 
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RELIEF   FOR  THE   CHILDREN   OF  EUROPE. 


Sydney  has  taken  up  the  appeal  for  the 
Save-the-Children  Fund.  The  Lord 
Mayor  will  receive  subscriptions. 

The  donations  received  to  date  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Melbourne  for  the  Fund 
are  approximately  £9000. 

In  response  to  the  special  appeal  on 
behalf  of  German  children,  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Friends'  Relief  Committee  in 
Xlelbourne  last  month,  illOO  had  been 
received  by  October  20th.  In  addition, 
i90  had  been  remitted  for  general  Euro- 
pean relief. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  also  collecting 
funds  for  relief  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Army's  workers  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
are  distributing  large  quantities  of  con- 
densed milk  among  the  children. 

In  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  a  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  Savc-the-Children  Fund 
was  oiKMied  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  by  Oc- 
tober 4th,  the  large  sum  of  £11,670  had 
been  received.  This  was  apparently  from 
Ofago  alone — a  province  with  one-fourth 
the  population  of  Melbourne. 

The  need  in  Europe  continues  distress- 
ing, and  will  become  more  severe  during 
the  winter.  The  Society  of  Friends'  Re- 
lief Committee  in  London  has  cabled  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Melbourne  an  urgent 
appeal,  mentioning  especially  the  call  for 
relief  fo.-  Poland,  Austria  and  Germany. 

Readers  of  stead's  will  remember  our 
review  of  A.  G.  Gardiner's  article,  "  A 
Blighted  Generation,"  telling  of  the  con- 
dition of  Germany's  surviving  childhood 
after  years  of  semi-starvation.  He  spoke 
of  the  comparatively  meagre  amount  of 
British  relief  finding  its  way  to  Germany. 
On  this  subject.  ^liss  Emily  Hobhouse. 
one  of  the  relief  workers  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  wrote  to,. The  A'ation:  "  My 
own  earnest  plea  is  for  the  Leipzig  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  feed  11.000  daily.  Mr. 
A.  (i.  ("lardiner,  in  his  recent  articles  on 
Germany,  most  aptly  describes  her  chil- 
dren as  '  blighted.'  But.  while  emphasis- 
ing the  regrettable  fact  that  England  has 
done  so  little  for  German' children.  Mr. 
Gardiner  brushes  aside  what  he  calls 
"  trifles  like  Leipzig."  One  must  sadly 
own  that  11.000  is  but  a  trifle  out  of  the 
1,000,000  badly  undernourished  children 
of  Germanv.  but  to  feed  even  these  is  no 


trifle.  It  is  all-impor<tant  that  the  steady 
feeding  of  these  children  should  continue 
if  the  improvement  now  at  last  beginning 
to  show  itself  is  to  be  maintained.  They 
were  reduced,  pallid  lo  the  ear-tips.  No 
eye  but  was  dull  and  vacant.  Now, 
vitality  and  energy  are  being  born,  eyes 
are  sparkling,  and  here  and  again  a 
cheek  has  colour.  Tliis  is  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  have  toiled  for 
them,  of  Frau  Mansfield  and  her  co- 
workers, and  of  all,  far  and  wide,  who 
have  sent  money  or  food  for  them.  This 
new-born  vitality  will  decline  if  the  feed- 
mp-  is  not  maintained  next  winter." 

With  war  added  to  the  typhus  plague 
and  hunger  diseases,  Poland's  plight  is 
appalling.  Miss  Ruth  Fry,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  there,  mentions  Tar- 
nopol,  a  town  of  36,000  people,  as  a  place 
where  there  is  no  milk  to  be  had;  soap 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  and,  beyond  a  soup 
kitchen  which  feeds  1400  children,  there 
is  no  relief.  In  some  places  the  people 
have  little  more  than  grass  soup,  and  are 
living  in  mud  shelters.  The  need  of 
clothing  is  very  great. 

From  Vienna  a  relief  worker  writes: 
"  One  morning  I  was  invited  to  go  with 
an  investigator  to  one  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals of  Vienna,  the  Poliklinik.  Be- 
fore we  arrived  at  the  hospital.  I  had 
been  wondering  if  all  the  reports  that 
have  been  sent  out  describing  health  con- 
ditions in  Vienna  were  true.  I  found 
they  were.  Absolutely  true.  Every  one 
of  the  children  in  that  room  was  de- 
formed in  one  way  or  another.  One 
after  another  they  came  forward  to  be 
weighed,  many  clinging  to  their  mothers' 
dresses,  and  crying,  not  with  the  full- 
lunged  howl  of  the  normal  child,  but  with 
a  feeble  whimpering.  The  children  were 
very  ungainly,  their  heads  seemingly  too 
large  for  their  thin  bodies,  and  their  legs 
and  arms,  and  often  their  backs,  were 
horribly  twisted." 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Save-the-Children  Fund,  Town 
Hall,  Melbourne,  or  to  the  Society  of 
Friends'  Relief  Committee.  20  Russell 
Street.  Melbourne.  Donations  to  the 
Society  of  Friends'  special  fund  for  Ger- 
man   children    should  be  earmarked. 
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Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "  shaking  off " 
— generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
if  treated  with 

HEARNES 

Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  influence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improvement  is  immediate. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 


GEELONG,  VICTORIA 


Branch  Offic* : 

2  BooU  Street. 

SYDNEY. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


Dulness  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
stock  and  share  markets  of  all  the  States. 
Two  causes  are  responsible.  The  first 
is  the  absence  of  buyers;  the  next,  the 
mass  of  undigested  securities  in  the  pos- 
session of  holders.  It  is  the  penalty  the 
community  has  to  pay  for  its  readiness 
to  back  up  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  course  of  extravagance  in  the  matter 
of  expending  public  funds.  The  floata- 
tion of  the  Second  Peace  Loan  tied  the 
purse  strings  of  almost  everyone,  and 
when,  on  top  of  that,  the  banking  houses 
began  to  shut  down  on  the  granting  of 
fresh  credit,  the  brisk  dealing  in 
securities  came  to  an  end.  The  outlook 
is  for  dull  times  in  the  majority  of  stable 
stocks.  As  was  forecast  a  fortnight  ago 
the  tendency  is  to  sell  both  Peace  Loan 
and  War  Loan  stocks,  and  with  buyers' 
hands  tied,  or  with  them  purposely  idle 
until  some  financial  improvement  takes 
place,  the  probabilities  are  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  conditions.  All  the 
same,  the  drift  in  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth issues  is  bringing  them  down  to- 
wards a  level  where  they  look  to  be  as 
attractive  an  investment  as  is  to  be 
found.  The  rate  of  interest  now  to  be 
earned  9n  some  of  them  is  such  as  to 
aflfect  tb-  run  of  general  securities.  From 
shares  in  banking  companies  to  indus- 
trials, the  movement  has  been  towards 
a  lower  level  of  prices.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  float  a  new  issue  of  8  per 
cent,  preference  shares  in  a  leading  soft 
goods  company,  but  the  deal  does  not 
appear  to  have  got  much  beyond  the 
stage  of  negotiations.  Much  interest  is 
being  evinced  as  to  the  way  subscriptions 
are  flowing  in  from  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company's  new  loan  of 
£1,500,000,  and  its  issue  of  42,000  shares 
at  45s.  each.  Of  course,  the  loan  is  safe 
so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  but 
the  point  is  whether  the  underwriters 
have  got  a  full  subscription,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve them  of  the  liability  of  seeing  the 
floatation  through.  No  announcement  so 
far  has  been  made,  either  in  respect  to 
it.  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  shareholders 


have  taken  up  the  issue  of  scrip.  The 
dividend  of  9d.  per  share  was  less  than 
was  expected,  and  did  not  help  matters. 
What  will  now  be  of  interest  will  be  to 
see  how  the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company 
gets  on  with  its  issue.  There  appears 
to  be  every  indication  that  the  Broken 
Hill  companies  will  strive  to  re-open  the 
mines,  and  so  the  situation  will  be  helped. 
Copper  and  tin  mining  are  almost  as  dead 
as  Csesar's  clay,  and  vitality  among  gold 
mining  shows  is  as  rare  as  are  dividends, 
despite  the  splendid  premium  obtainable 
for  the  metal.     - 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  happenings  to  Australian  finance 
during  the  past  fortnight  have  been  of 
a  nature  to  bring  home  to  those  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the 
banking  community,  the  fact  that  at  last 
a  halt  has  to  be  called  in  the  policy  of 
almost  riot  that  has  gone  on  in  public 
and  private  spending.  One  of  the  de- 
velopments is  the  rigorous  control  now 
exercised  over  the  import  trade.  The 
banks  do  not  want  to  grant  facilities  for 
financing  exports  from  London  hither, 
and  so  have  put  up  their  exchange  rates 
to  a  very  stiff  figure.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  most  of  them  were  surprised  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  to  which  credit  balances 
in  London  had  been  reduced,  but  their 
action  was  prompt,  and  it  will  be  eflFec- 
tive.  The  trader  does  not  take  long  to 
accommodate  himself  lo  a  situation,  but 
it  is  different  with  the  priman,'  producer. 
He  has  had  such  a  splendid  time  for  the 
past  five  years,  with  finance  made  easy, 
and  big  profits  rolling  in  as  the  result  of 
the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  has  paid 
up  for  wheat  and  wool  and  butter,  that 
he  is  very  reluctant  to  see  that  a  change 
has  come.  One  of  the  points  every  pro- 
ducer must  endorse  is  that  the  community 
should  live  within  existing  credits. 
Warning  is  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  New  South  Wales,  that 
the  farmer  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
sees  a  settling  down  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
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though  the  Minister  declares  that  he 
expects  it  to  be  above  the  price  of  7s. 
8d.  per  bushel,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Storey  Government.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  it  is  deplorable  to  see  Mem- 
bers of  the  I^'ederal  Parliament  still  dis- 
regardiiiij  broad  financial  issues,  and  de- 
claring that  farmers  ought  to  be  paid 
5s.  per  bushel  directly  the  wheat  is  de- 
livered at  the  sidings.  Other  interests 
in  the  country  have  to  be  considered, 
and  the .  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  party 
should  denounce  such  vote-catching 
statements  as  lacking  their  endorsement. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  situation  are 
such  that  no  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity can  expect  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  to  Comply  with  the 
farmers'  demands  for  5s.  cash  would  be 
to  introduce  a  policy  of  that  type.  It 
will  be  jainiary  or  February  before  our 
wool  and  wheat  bills  will  begin  to  brintj 
relief,  but  thence  onward,  there  should 
be  an  easinjr  of  pressure,  provided  im- 
port."^ are  kept  in  check,  and  some  pro- 
gress is  made  in  deflation. 


be  needed  before  the  market  can  get  into 
an  even  stride. 


WOOL  SALES. 

The  oi>cning  series  of  wool  sales  have 
been  conducted  in  Adelaide.  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.  The  features  all  through 
have  been  the  same.  For  all  the  better 
class  of  merino  wools,  the  demand  has 
been  on  a  fair  scale,  but  the  quittances 
of  low  grade  and  cross-bred  wools  are 
practically  nil.  To  that  extent,  the  sales 
are  a  disappointment,  and  it  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact.  The  question  is  to 
get  a  basis  on  which  buyers  will  operate. 
Until  that  can  be  determined,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sec  how  conditions  can  alter. 
What  would  stiffen  uj)  the  whole  mar- 
ket would  be  an  announcement  that  some 
schetnc  liad  been  devised  for  handling 
the  2,000,000  bales  of  wool  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Govenimcnt.  That 
accunnilation  acts  as  a  dead  weight  on 
everything.  If  the  wool  ^ould  be 
handed  over  to  Continental  manufac- 
turers on  long  credit  terms,  a  way  out 
of  the  present  situation  might  be 
evolved,  but  something  of  the  kind  will 


R(JYAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  balance-sheet  of  this  institution 
])ractically  represents  only  Melbourne 
business,  for  it  has  a  limited  number  of 
branches  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  and 
very  few  outside  of  it.  The  Royal  is  a 
well-conducted  institution,  and  has  a 
fairly  strong  infusion  of  Scotch  experi- 
ence among  the  senior  men  in  its  service. 
During  the  past  year  its  business  has  ex- 
panded substantially,  and  no  paid-up 
capital  has  been  increased.  Instalments 
in  respect  to  last  issue  are  not  yet  all  in, 
but  th.cy  soon  will  be,  when  the  capital' 
of  the  bank  will  ])e  £750.000,  and  the  re- 
serves £415.000.  One  fact  that  stands 
out  is  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  fairly 
even  increase  in  both  advances  and  de- 
|)osiis.  The  result  is  that  all  fairly  realis- 
able assets  stand  at  £1,707,145.  as  com- 
pared with  £1..S02.970  a  year  ago.  Included 
in  these  archills  in  transit,  etc..  amounting 
to  £932.809.  this  item  having  expanded 
from  £258,196  during  the  year,  showing 
the  business  done  in  this  branch  of  the 
bank's  enterprise.  A  slight  increase  in 
Government  deposits  has  taken  place, 
but  the  big  ex])ansion  has  been  in  private 
current  accounts,  which^  have  increased 
bv  £r)00.000,  though  there  has  also  been 
a  fair  growth  of  fixed  deposits.  The 
bank  has  liquid  assets,  which  represent 
11/4  in  the  £,  a  very  satisfactory  pro- 
portion. Pcrhaj)?  it  was  the  strength  of 
this  showing  that  was  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  while  deposits  increased  by 
£917.000,  advances  more  than  kept  pace 
with  that  growth.  The  fresh  capital  got 
in  was  of  use.  but  if  the  bank  partici- 
pated in  the  underwriting  of  the  late 
X'iclorian  5A  per  cent,  loan,  the  increase 
of  advances  is  ex^ilained.  The  bank  with 
its  new  issue,  cash  in  hand,  ;>nd  reserves 
will  have  over  £1,170.00(3  —  capital 
£750,000  and  reserves  £415.000— in- 
vested in  the  business.  Taking  liabilities 
to  the  public  at  £4.^51.177.  and  assets  at 
£6.067,000,  the  bank  gives  a  security  of 
over  £122  10s.  for  every  £100  of  debts. 
This  is  a  strong  position. 
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Can  you  undertake  the  following: 

1. — Open  and  close  Books  of  Account,  adjust  the  final  entries,  take 
out  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  lyoss  Accounts,  and 
construct  Balance  Sheets  ? 

2. — Have  you  a  knowledge  of  Exchange  problems,  of  Manufacturing 
Accounts,  Costing,  Self-Balancing  Ivedgers,  Joint  and  Consignment 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Branch,  Company,  Hire  and  Purchase 
Accounts,  Accounts  Current,  Statements  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency 
Accounts  ? 

3. — Have  you  a  grip  of  Company  and  Insolvency  I/aw,  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Cheques  and  Promissory  Notes, 
Sale  of  Goods,  Partnership  and  Arbitration  and  Awards? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects   embraced   by  our  Book-keeping  and 

Accountancy  Courses,  which  have  been   compiled  by  practising   and 

highly  qualified  experts. 

No  books  to  buy,  fees   moderate,  and   you   can   sit    for  our   Diploma 

Test  Examinations  or  those  of  recognised  Institutes  when  you  have 

completed  the  Course  or  Courses. 

Write  or  call  to-day  for  our  free  Hand-book,  "Accountancy." 

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

DIRECTORS:    R.    M.    Lightband,    A.C.I.S.    A.F.I.  A.;    J.    P.    MacfarJane,    F.C.P.A..    F.F.I.A..    F.I.A.Q. ; 
George    Ree8,     F.F.l.A. :     J.    L.    Donaldson,    F.C.I..    A.F.I.A. ;     and     W.    T.    Charge,     F.A.I.S..     A.F.I.A. 

Secretary,  P.  E.  McCarthy.  L.I.C.A..  A.F.I.A. 


Union  Trustee  Chambers, 
BRISBANE. 


National  Mutual  Buildings, 
39 S  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


Commomvcaltb^kJBank^^Sustralia 


HEAD   OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  de- 
scription transacted  with- 
in the  Common-wealth, 
United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
United  States  and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  Austraha, 
Rabaul  (New  Britain) 
and  London   (2). 

PUBLIC   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 


JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at 
280^  Post  Offices  in 
Australia,  Papua,  New 
Britain,  Solomon  islands 
and  the  Pacific. 

Interest  on  Deposits  up  to 
£1000—33^%. 

On  Deposits   over  £1000, 
and  not  exceeding  £1300, 

3%. 

Deposits  and  With- 
drav.als  may  be  made 
at  ar>  Branch  or  Agency. 


SIR  DENISON  MILLER,  K.C.M.G.. 

July   1st,   1920.  Governor. 
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To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  filling^  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  still  going  up. 
In  order  to  brinR  it  down.  STEAD'S 
REVIEW  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknovf- 
ladgments  of  remittances.  When  you  re- 
new your  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledg^ing:  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  second 
issue  following-  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing  you  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended.  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  he  our 
acknowledgment. 


If  this  form  i«    Marked    n  BLUE,    it    meani  tbat 
7our  tabtcriptien  expires  with  this  iisnc. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
year  subscription  expires  with  tke  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  BEVIEW.    Melbourne. 

Please  aend   me  STEADS  REVIEW   for 
twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose — Poatal  Note  18s. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  IBs.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  20s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions —  1 3  numbers  —received  at  half 
the  above   rales.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

)     New  Subscribers  may  also  use  ikis  form,    f 

Note.  — STEAD'S  REVIEW   app«ut  artrj  iortnifkt. 

S  R.,  30,  10/20. 


A  MEETING  OF  THE  N.P.A. 

By  M.  Reiner. 

■  1  rise  to  move  that  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  be  now  confirmed,"  says  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  is  proud  of  his  legal  phrase- 
ology. 

"  And  I  second  the  motion,"  adds  Tom 
White,  who  has  really  no  business  to 
second  anything  because  he  has  jiist  been 
voted  into  the  chair. 

The  minutes  are  solemnly  read  by  Fred 
Braitlnvaite,  the  secretary,  and  duly  ini- 
tialled by  the  chairman.  Then  Charlie 
Robson  proposes  that  "  the  correspond- 
ence be  laid  on  the  table."  This  motion 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks  meets 
with  no  opposition  to  speak  of.  and  is 
unanimously  carried. 

The  "  correspondence  "  consists  of  a 
leiler  from  the  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
ways to  the  secretary  of  the  Nokikin 
Progress  Association,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  communication  from  the  latter, 
intimating  the  desirability  of  providing 
a  fire-bucket  at  Nokikin  Siding,  and  say- 
ing that  the  matter  had  the  department's 
attention. 

Tiiis  news  evidently  gives  general  sat- 
isfaction. The  chairman  considers  it 
hardly  necessary  to  reply  to  the  letter 
at  once,  as  long  as  the  .Association  kept 
an  eye  on  the  prospective  bucket,  and 
saw  that  it  did  not  fade  into  oblivion. 
But  George  Clarke,  who  always  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  starts  an  argument: 

"  I  consider  that  two  fire-buckets  are 
necessary." 

"  What  do  you  want  two  buckets  for?" 
asks  the  chairman. 

"  \\  ell.  suppose  a  fire  breaks  out  at 
one  end  of  the  siding,  is  a  chap  to  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  other  end  to 
get  the  bucket?  By  the  time  he's  come 
hack  with  it.  half  .\okikin  might  be  in 
ilanu's." 

This  sally  at  the  expense  of  the  town- 
ship causes  a  slight  titter,  but  is  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  most  of  the  members 
present,  as  unbefitting  the  serious  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Brooks,  while  deploring  the 
speaker's  levity,  feels  inclined  to  support 
his  view : 

"  There  is  something  in  what  George 
savs.      We   don't    want   our  chaff  burnt 
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some  day,  because  some  careless  chap 
throws  away  a  smouldering-  match." 

Mr.  Brooks  holds  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the.  N.P.A. ,  and- his  opinion 
carries  weight  in  proportion.  The  other 
members  look  doubtful,  scratch  their 
heads,  and  don't  know-  what  to  think  of 
it.  And  George,  quick  to  see  his  ad- 
\'antage,  says  warmly : 

"  I  move  that  the  secretary  do  write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Railways  that 
this  meeting  takes  due  note  of  his  pro- 
mise, but  finds  on  second  consideration 
that  the  number  of  fire  buckets  should 
be  increased  to  two." 

George  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  Mr. 
Brook's  stylish  diction. 

There  follows  a  lively  discussion. 
Most  mem.bers  agree  that  two  buckets  are 
better  than  one,  but  fear  that  the  Com- 
missioner might  consider  them  greedy, 
and  turn  down  the  whole  proposal.  Ar- 
guments pro  and  con  grow^  warmer,  and 
threaten  to  assume  personal  character.  A 
serious  split  seems  imminent.  At  the 
critical  moment,  just  when  a  vote  is  to 
be  taken,  lazy  Bob  hits  upon  a  lucky 
solution : 

"  I  move,"  and  his  voice  rises  above  the 
din  of  cross  argument,  "  I  move  that  this 
'ere  matter  is  left  over  till  next  meeting 
for  everyone  to  think  over." 

Now,  here  is  a  sensible  idea.  Three 
members  second  it  altogether.  It  is  car- 
ried with  enthusiasm.  Everybody  feels 
relieved.  A\'hy,  if  a  man  comes  his  five 
or  eight  miles  on  a  Saturday  night,  he 
expects  a  comfortable  meeting,  and  not 
a  row. 

"  Lady  and  gentlemen,"  now  begins  the 
secretary.  The  one  lady  present,  and 
thus  delicately  included,  acknowledges 
the  compliment  by  requesting  the  speaker 
to  "  cut  it  out."  Mrs.  White  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  ask  any  of  the  members  pre- 
sent to  "  cut  it  out,"  for  the  meeting  is 
being  held  in  her  parlour,  and,  like  all 
members'  wives,  she  is  an  honorary  as- 
sociate of  the  N.P.A. 

■'  Lady  and  gentlemen,  the  next  item 
on  the  list  is  the  resignation  of  our  as- 
sistant secretary,  Mr.  Sam  Brewer,  which 
he  tendered  verbally  to  our  president 
since  the  last  meeting." 

It  appears  that  some  derogatory  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Bill  Barlow,  anent  the  use- 


Fold  %  it  up  ! 

Take  it  with  You  ! 
Typewrite  Anywhere 


These  are  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  the  "  CORONA  " — "  the  personal  writ- 
ing machine." 

Folding  up  in  small  case,  and  weighing 
but  6  pounds,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  office 
in  the  morning  and  brought  home  at  night. 

The  "  CORONA "  Is  a  boon  to  Profes- 
sional m'en.  Salesmen,  and  Travellers,  be- 
cause it  is  available  alike  for  business 
or  personal  requirements,  may  be  used  on 
knee  in  train  or  car,  and  is  invaluble  for 
confidential  work. 

SENT     BY    PACKET     POST. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY  ! 

To  prove  the  value  of  tliis  adver- 
tisement, we  offer  a  discount  of 
10/-  off  regular  price  of  £17/17/-, 
and  pay  postage  if  cash  accom- 
panies  coupon   below. 


I  herewith  hand  you  remittance 
value.  £17,  V-.  toeether  with 
coupon.  Please  forward  a  selected 
"CORONA"  PORT.VBLE  TYPE- 
"WRITER  to  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 
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ADDRESS. 


DATE. 


Macdougalls  Ltd. 

Sole  Aastralatian  Agents  for 
"  Corona  "   Portable  Typewriter 

32  MOORE  STREET,  SYDNEY 
470  COLLINS  STREET.  MELBOURNE 
19  PIRIE  STREET.  ADELAIDE 
AUSTRALIAN  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES  CO.. 

363-36S  QUEEN  STREET.  BRISBANE 
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TASMANIA 

The  Favourite  Holiday  Resort  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Invigorating  Climate.       Charming  Scenery. 
Yachting.     Motoring.      Fishing. 
Shooting.     Mountain   Climbing. 

The    Finest    Trip    in    Australia. 
A    Delightful    Tour. 

Melbourne  to  Melbourne,  via  the  beautiful 

North-West  Coast,    Launceston,  Elast  Coast 

and  Hobart. 

tare— £9  11/6.     First  Clasa  Steamers, 
Rail  and  Motors. 

Delightfully    coverinK    nearly    a    thousand 

miles  at  one's  leisure    without  a  moment's 

monotony. 

Passengers  leave  Melbourne  every  Tuesday 

and    Friday    at     12  noon,  and    return  from 

Launceston  by  the    "Loongana"  Tuesday, 

Thursday  or  Saturday. 


All  particulars,  guide  books,  itineraries, 
etc.,  at  the 

Tasmanian  Government   Tourist  Bureau, 

59    William  St.,  Melbourne. 

(s)  Cut  out  this  a<lvcrtiMii:oiit   and  si-iul  with  your 
application. 


See  a  Re'Built  Typewriter 

before  deciding.  It  w  II  suit  you  just  as  well,  and  save 
you  money  into  the  barriin  We  speciniis*-  In  rc-built 
models  of  YOSTS.  REMINGTONS,  UNDERWOODS  and 
MONARCHS,  which  we  ollrr  nt  irires  ia  below  Aftcnts' 
ra-esi.  Every  rebuilt  m.iclune  is  GUARANTEtD  to 
be  in  full  working  order,  and  as  gooa  as  new.  We 
invite  inspection. 


United  Typewriter  &  Supplies 

Co.  Ltd. 
399  Lit.  Collins  Street,  Melb. 

Opp   Yencken's) 


And  at  323  George  Street,   Sydney, 


iiiliH'.ss   of    an   assistant    secretary,    had 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  hohlcr  of  that  oi' 
fice.  and  ^i\  cm.  great  offence. 

The  meeting  is  sorry,  for  everybody 
likes  young  Sam.  Bill  declares  in  a  long 
speech,  that  he  has  nothing  against  him 
personally,  and  that  some  people  are  a 
darned  site  l(X)  touchy. 

"  And  others  talk  a  darned  site  too 
much,"  nmtlers  George,  who  had  a  dis- 
agreement with  Barlow  last  year  about 
some  wages.  In  the  end  the  secretary 
is  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Brewer,  ask- 
ing him  t<j  reconsider  his  resignation. 

"  Let  us  hope  he  will  reconsider  it," 
adds  George,  with  some  emphasis,  after 
the  motion  has  been  carried. 

"  The  last  social  and  dance,"  reports 
the  secretary.  "  was  a  huge  success. 
Dancing  was  indulged  in  till  four  a.m., 
and  the  net  proceeds,  after  payment  of 
4s.  for  the  hall,  and  v^s.  6d.  for  adver- 
tising in  the  "  Horsham  Mercury."  is  a 
sum  of  £2  Os.  6d.  In  accordance  with 
existing  precedence,  I  propose  that  this 
amount  be  incorporated  in  the  Associa- 
tion's funds,  which  would  thereby  in- 
crease to  the  total  of  £5  8s.  2d." 

General  nmrmurs  of  approval,  and  the 
secretary  proceeds :  "  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  responsible  quarters,  with  a 
view  of  pro\  idjng  some  more  tangible 
token  of  our  gratitude  to  Miss  Clogg 
(hear,  hear  by  members)  than  the  mere 
verbal  acknowledgment  of  her  devoted 
services  after  eacli  social.  Various  gifts 
have  been  sug'.;ested.  and  I  now  put  this 
proposal  befoie  the  meeting." 

There  is  considerable  excitement  over 
the  matter.  They  are  all  quite  agreed 
that  Miss  Clogg  deserves  a  presentation, 
but  the  questi'in  is  what  to  give  her.  Bob 
proposes  a  sihcr  comb,  and  is  laughed  at 
Bill's  suggestion  of  a  pair  of  slippers,  em- 
broidered "  N.P.A.."  in  silk,  finds  no 
more  favour.  A  tnanicure  set,  thermos 
flask,  bottle  of  perfume,  are  ventilated 
and  rejected.  .\t  last.  Mrs.  White  comes 
to  the  rescue  by  suggesting  a  music  case, 
as  tender  reference  to  Miss  Clogg's  ar- 
tistic achievements. 

What  a  splendid  idea  !  The  meeting  is 
channed    with    it.    and    the    secretary   is^ 

•icLfvl     tn     nrrlpr     fnrtliwitll     .1     mn<;'r     caSC 
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George  reflects  that  tenders  might  be 
invited  first,  but  is  hopelessly  outvoted, 
and  so  says  something  about  wasting  the 
Association's  funds. 

Question-time. — Mr.  Bill  Barlow 
wants  to  know  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  about  the  preposterous  rise 
in  the  prices  of  stores.  None  of  the 
members  present  has  any  inside  informa- 
tion about  the  intentions  of  Cabinet.  But 
the  secretary  cleverly  covers  up  this 
humiliating  discovery  by  observing  that 
this  matter  comes  hardly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Association. 

Quite  so— of  course !  What  a  clever 
secretary  they  have.  The  meeting  is  fully 
satisfied,  and  evinces  no  curiosity  on 
other  problems.  The  secretary  proposes 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his 
able  conduct  of  the  meeting.  The  chair- 
man says  he  is  gratified,  and  proposes 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretary  for  his 
selfless,  fruitful  labours.  Mr.  Robson 
proposes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  White 
for  placing  her  residence  at  the  disposal 
of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  White  says,  "  Not 
at  all,"  and  brings  in  cofifee  and  cakes. 

The  members  look  surprised,  and  re- 
monstrate against  so  much  kindness,  al- 
though coffee  and  cakes  is  the  unwritten 
law  after  each  meeting  of  the  N.P.A. , 
wherever  it  is  held.  The  official  strain 
now  ov^'-,  Mrs.  White's  guests  become 
once  more  jovial  farmers,  and  yarn  away 
pleasantly  till  far  into  the  night. 


THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  GERMANY. 

(Continued  from  page  620.) 
that  they  seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  their 
moral  faculties.  As  a  result,  abnormal  lust  ap- 
peared. It  manifested  itself  perhaps  more 
markedly  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Al- 
lies. With  the  coming  of  our  full-blooded, 
lusty  and  vigorous  soldiers,  possessing 
vital  attractions  that  the  half-starved  Ger- 
man men  lacked,  women  set  out  in 
a  body  to  trap  them,  as  though  under  the  be- 
lief that  sexual  relations  with  these  soldiers 
was  necessary  to  restore  their  own  devitalised 
bodies.  The  situation  took  its  course,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  serious  outbreak  of 
venereal  disease,  which,  however,  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Allied  military  authorities,  with 
favourable  results. 

He  was  much  impressed  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Gennan  btisiness  and  pro- 
fessional people  are  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  the  limiting  conditions  of  city 
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PROFESSOR  GILBERT  MURRAY,  a 
notable  Australian,  says  : — 

"  Discord  and  hate  have  gone  nlsh  to  ruin- 
ing the  world;  It  Is  for  brotherhn.id  and  co- 
operation to  rebuild  it.  And  if  aJiyone  among 
\is  feels  that  he  haa  in  him  soino  spark  of 
Kood  counsel  or  generous  feeling,  beside 
which  the  common  decisions  show  themselves 
blind  or  short-sighted,  ungenerous  or  retro- 
grade or  grasping,  surely  the  duty  lies  upon 
him  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  the  common 
stores :  not  to  \urn  away  and  curse  those  who 
are  misled  or  misleading,  but  to  the  very 
limit  of  his  endurance  to  be  patient,  and  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  strength  to  help  thos'- 
who  aie  trying  to  help  the  world." 

Are  you  willing  to  help  create  a  strong 
Peace  sentiment  in  Australia?  Form  a 
Group  in  your  town ! 

Write  Melbourne  Peace  Society.   Box  1506. 
Subscription     1/-    per   year.      "  Peacewards 
(monthly).  2/-  per  year. 
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Eightrenlh  Ceatuiy.  The  possibility  and  danger  of 
•peakinK  with  Spirita  are  dearly  stated.  This  book  and 
ether  works  by  the  same  author,  and  by  other*  on 
kindred  subjects,  obtainable  at 
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life,  to  the  freer  ones  of  natural  sur- 
roundings and  occupations.  Before  the 
war.  the  Germans  had  set  to  work  with 
their  accustomed  energy  to  realise  the 
English  ideal  of  garden  suburbs,  but  with 
more  thoroughness  than  English  town 
planners  and  garden  suburbites.  They 
were  filled  with  the  old  guHd  spirit,  and 
had  a  complete  plan  to  be  filled  in  by 
every  one  of  the  communists,  working 
.-separately  or  altogether.  Garden  suburbs 
adjoined  big  cities  like  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Karlsruhe,  Hamburg,  Konisberg,  Nurem- 
berg. Posen,  Strassburg,  Stuttgart,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  towns.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  garden  cities  set  far 
apart  from  the  towns  which  had  been 
very  successful.  Mr.  Carter  visited 
Marienbrunn.  a  garden  city  near  Leip- 
zig, and,  although  it  was  unfinished,  be- 
cause it  is  utterly  impossible  for  private 
societies  to  build  houses  just  now,  found 
every  inch  of  ground  cultivated,  and 
every  means  of  obtaining  food  being  car- 
ried on  actively  by  the  tenants — pub- 
lishers, business  men,  writers,  artists  and 
the  rest — who  dwelt  there.  It  is  recog- 
nised throughout  Germany  that  to  secure 
food  from  Germany's  soil  for  the  whole 
of  the  German  people  is  an  urgent  need. 
This  will  compel  city  dwellers  to  turn 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  force  them 
into  the  country.  A  new  development  is 
the  establishm.ent  of  soldiers'  colonies. 
Many  of  the  men  on  discharge  were  un- 
willing to  return  to  cities  and  towns 
after  experiencing  the  open  life  on  mili- 
tary service. 

Effective  steps  have  been  taken  by  private 
Liudics,  in  co-operation  with  the  Government, 
to  house  these  soldiers  in  suitable  surround- 
ings. It  is  not  an  cisy  matter  to  do  so.  for  the 
cost  of  labour  anil  building  material  is  pro- 
liibitive.  Look  at  these  figures.  A  mason 
used  to  get  9d.  an  hour;  he  now  gets  6s.  6d. 
Bricks  use«l  to  cost  22  marks  a  1000;  they 
now  cost  550  marks.  Wood  cost  60  marks 
a  cubic  metre;  now  it  costs  600  to  750  marks 
a  cubic  metre.  Beii>re  the  war  a  small  house 
cost  £500  to  £600;  it  now  costs  £4500.  In  order 
to  help  the  said  movement,  the  Government 
pays  a  subsidy  of  240  marks  a  square  metre, 
but  the  cost  of  a  square  metre  is  from  750 
'-  S5n  marks.  That  is,  the  Government  pays 
,1  Mil. sidy  of  24,000  marks  on  each  house; 
there  is  a  further  sum  of  20,000  marks  forth- 
coming, which  leaves  about  40.000  marks  of 
the  total  cost,  84,000  marks,  unsecured.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  rents  in  Germany 
have  not  increased  very  much.    Landlords  are 
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only  allowed  an  increa.sc  of  from  20  per  cent, 
to  35  per  cent.,  according  to  their  increased 
expenses  of  taxes,  repairs,  etc.  Likewise,  land- 
owners arc  restricted.  They  must  not  sell  at 
any  price,  or  increase  rents  beyond  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Carter,  after  his  visits  to  the  sol- 
diers' colonies,  and  their  social  and  indus- 
trial communes,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that.  "  f^i\  en  proper  conditions,  the 
recuperative  industrial  power  of  German 
society  is  inconceivable."  The  lesson  is 
bcinsj  learnt  tliat  eacii  person  must  be 
aljle  to  jjroduce  the  thin^js  that  are  essen- 
tial to  his  health,  stren^h  and  well-being, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  production  of  luxurie.-;  for  the 
wealthy  classes  is  being  restricted,  and 
all  waste  is  being  stopped.  Although 
there  is  hope  for  the  future,  he  admits 
that  the  Gennan  people  are  so  demor- 
alised by  the  economic  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  war.  that  civilisation  has 
practically  deserted  them.  He  holds, 
however,  that  they  will  soon  make  a 
mighty  effort  at  re-self-assertion  along 
individualistic,  socialistic  lines.  One  of 
Mr.  Carter's  main  objects  in  goiftg  to 
Germany  wa.-^  tn  study  the  position  of 
the  German  theatre. 

I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  Germans  had 
done  to  keep  the  theatre  .croinp:  during  the 
war,  especially  at  times  when,  Germany  was 
in  a  hopeless  condition,  absolutely  friendless, 
sufFering  privations  that  many  persons  in 
England  have  ncvir  dreamt  of.  I  wanted  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  kept  up  the  really 
good  tradition,  ami  not  allowed  their  theatre 
to  go  mouldy,  and  what  liad  hapi>encd  since 
the  war  ended.  Knowing  so  mucli  about  the 
German  tlieatre — for  I  wrote  a  book  about  it 
before  tlie  war  began — I  was  prepared  for 
certain  things.  For  one  thing.  I  knew  it  was 
not  likely  to  follow  the  exatnple  of  our  war- 
time theatre,  by  falling  under  the  control  of 
the  .\malgamated  Society  of  Drama  of  the 
Dregs  Suppliers,  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est possiliility  of  its  liaving  to  climb  down,  and 
apologise  for  .slandering  life  and  clothing  it- 
self in  imspeakable  indecencies.  But  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  distinctly  inspiriting  spec- 
tacle it  presented.  Looking  at  the  German 
theatre  in  all  its  pa^t  and  present-day  aspects. 
1  saw  very  little  ind(  cd  that  was  not  worthy  of 
admiration  and  emulation.  Not  only  had  this 
theatre  maintained  the  best  traditions  during 
the  war.  but  it  had  emerged  in  a  condition  that 
permitted  the  immediate  pursuit  of  advance. 
.\nd.  in  my  Inmible  opinion,  this  maintenance 
of  its  dignity  had  been  largely  due  to  a  deep- 
rooted  dramatic  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
German  people. 

His  comparison  between  the  English 

theatre,  and  the  German  during  the  vrar 
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is  hardly  gratifying  to  an  Englishman. 
Through  the  wliole  period  of  the 
struggle,  the  greatest  writers  a*nd  com- 
posers were  (Irawn  upon  for  the  delecta- 
tion, not  degradation,  of  a  nation  passing 
through  its  greatest  crisis. 

Shakespeare  was  honoured  by  being  per- 
formofl  hmulrids  'of  times.  He  was  simply 
kicked  out  of  England  by  tlie  aforesaid  power- 
ful association  of  theatrical  lavatory  scaven- 
gers.^ I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  sides  of 
the  German  tlieatrr  were  al)Ove  criticism.  Of 
course,  there  were  privately  owned  and  man- 
aged theatres  tliat  indulged  in  profiteering, 
and  produced  erotic  plays.  Particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  of  the  war,  and  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  demoralisation  which  I 
have  already  described,  a  strong  erotic  ten- 
dency was  manifested. 

But  there  was  no  syndicalisation  of 
the  theatre  as  in  England.  Everything 
was  done,  and  very  successfully,  too.  to 
keep  the  best  end  up. 

On  the  whole,  the  German  war-time  theatre 
was  a  much  better  aflFair  than  our  own.  It 
kept^its  head.  It  did  not  exhibit  the  bitterness 
and  insane  animosity  of  the  English  theatre. 
Hymns  of  hate  and  spy  plays  were  not  a  pro- 
minent feature.  International  authors  were 
not  baimed,  and  plays  by  Aloliere,  Shakespeare, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  were  frequently  pre- 
sented, without  causing  a  nation-wide  riot. 

.Since  the  Armistice,  there  has  been  a 
popular  movement"  in  favour  of  people's 
theatres,  and  increasing  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  by  the  people  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  management  of  their  own  places 
of  cntcrtainnu-nt. 


To-day  there  are  a  vast  number  of  Volks- 
tlieater  scattered  throughout  Germany,  some 
of  them  like  the  \'olksbuhnc  at  Berlin,  really 
magnificent  structures,  and  all  testifying  to 
the  fact  that  the  true  dramatic  instinct  is  very 
much  alive  in  Germany.  Even  the  smallest 
village  in  Gerr«any  has  a  playhouse,  where  a 
rei)ertory  of  first -class  plays  is  constantly 
jiiven.  .The  most  our  villages  can  boast  of  are 
pul)lic-houses,  with  bad  beer.  Side  by  side 
with  the  people  putting  on  their  own  enter- 
tainments, there  is  the  State  and  municipality 
helping  to  dot  the  German  landscape  with  pro- 
ductions that  make  the  mouth  water.  Shakos- 
pear*  is  played  everywhere,  even  in  the  re- 
motest hamlet,  and  in  tip-top  fashion.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  plays  jostle  each  other  on 
the  theatrical  greens,  like  common  golfers. 
Strauss  appears  at  every  turn,  with  his  large 
and  varied  stock  of  musical  novelties.  /Xnd 
so  on.  Great  authors  are  so  numerous  and 
cheap  (in  a  sense)  that  one  simply  gets  ill 
with  a  surfeit  of  quality. 

Germany,  says  Mr.  Carter,  appears  to 
have  appropriated  all  the  formati\e  ideas 
in  connection  with  the  theatre,  and  is 
busy  applying  them.  Theatre  architec- 
ture is  taking  an  amazing  form,  new  and 
original  decorators  are  being  encouraged, 
and  individualism  is  showing  itself  every- 
where. 

Before  the  war  Ma.x  Reinhardt  >  tm  iti.-  was 
the  meltiiiK-pot  of  ideas  from  all  countries. 
(Germany  has  no  longer  money  to  invest  in 
any  concerns  but  its  own.  So  it  is  melting  its 
own  theatrical  cheque,  and  a  new  currency  is 
emerging  like  the  Munich  National  Theatre 
Shakesi)earcan  production.  This,  at  any  rate, 
is    Murli    Aiiu    .\lnnit    .Somethin.u. 
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you  only  had  the  chance?  Or,  preparing  to  grasp  opportunity  by  the 
forelock,  and  earn  your  way  to  SUCCESS? 

POSTAL   TUITION    HAS 
SIGNAL    ADVANTAGES 

over  other  modes  of  instruction  because  it  allows  you  the  repose  of 
your  own  home  for  concentration,  and  gives  you  the  power  to  utilise 
everv  leisure  moment  to  the  utmost. 

'  Zercho's  Correspondence  College  has  saved  thousands  of  lives 
from  the  humdrum,  and  made  them  vital,  joyous,  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Let  it  do  the  same  for  you.  Our  fees  are  moderate,  and 
easy  terms  may  be  arranged  if  desired. 

REMEMBER,  money  deposited  in  a  sound  businL>^  i.-<iucation 
will  quickly  show  a  profit  of  many  hundred  per  cent.  "  Write,  telling 
us  what  work  you  feel  most  fitted  for,  and  we  will  advise  you.  We 
have  over  300  courses  to  choose  from. 

Write  for  free  Booklet. 

Zercho^s  Correspondence  College 

Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE;  Liverpool  St.,  SYDNEY; 
Edward  St.,  BRISBANE;  Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE; 
Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 


Thani   you   for   mentioning    Stead's    E-eview,    when    writing  -  to    advertisete. 
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Be  Wise Use 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEANS  ESSENCE 

THE  FAMOUS  MONEY-SAVING  REMEDY  FOR 

Influenza^  Colds,  and  Catarrh, 

AND  ALL  CHEST  AND  THROAT  AILMENTS. 


HEENZO  should  be  reguUrly  useJ   because  it  soothes  and  heals  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,   and  disinfects  the  mouth  and  air  passages. 


Costs  2.1- 


Saves  Pounds 


In  addition  to  its  undoubted  medicinal  merits.  HEENZO  pos.^csses 
the  advantao[e  of  being  a  great  money  saver,  especially  in  homes 
where  families  arc  large  and  incomes  small. 

Each  bottle  of  HEENZO.  when  diluted  with  sweetened  water, 
makes  a  family  supply  of  mixture.  A  like  ([uantity  of  ordinary  reme- 
dies. i)urcliased  in  a  lot  of  little  bottles,  would  cost  anything  from  12s. 
to  £1,  according  "to  fjuality.  whereas  HEENZO  costs  only  2s.:  but  it  is 
the  proven  curative  properties  of  HEI'-NZO  mixture  that  count  for 
mt)st.  Moral:  .Make  your  own  mixture  from  HEENZO;  get  quick 
rolirf  and  ^^ave  ninch  moncv.      l^C)  IT  .\(  >\\' ! 

Give   Your   Children   HEENZO They  like  it. 

And    money    cannot    buy    a    better    medicine. 

Obtainable  from  most  Chemists  and    Stores  throughout  the  Commonwealth; 

or  Box  531.  G.P.O.   Melbourne. 

Use  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 

When    you    feel    run    down. 


rii.ink    you    for    iientioninc    Steatite    IIe\iew,    wl.en    writing    to    .nivcrtisf  f. 
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KTMDW  rnc^T- 


T.onger  dresses 
are  being  shown 
for  afternoon 

wear,   but   walking 
dresses  remain 

short.  Bloused 

backs  to  straight 
dresses  caught  into 
a  low  sash  or  belt. 
or  gathered,  are  a 
new  feature,  and 
sleeves  have  as 
many  shapes  as 
the  weather  has 
moods.  There  is 
the  Chinese  sleeve, 
long  and  short, 
open  at  the  wrist 
or  caught  into  a 
cuff.  There  is  the  slashed  sleeve,  show- 
ing an  under-sleeve,  and  there  is  one 
model,  which  shows  the  front  silk  and 
the  back  cloth.  The  short  sleeve  is 
puffed,  straight,  tight,  or  loose,  and  the 
long  sleeve  is  either  bishop-wise,  or 
clinging  and  half  covering  the  hand, 
some\imes  with  a  soft  fall  of  lace  at  the 
wrist.  Sleeves  are  set  in  in  various 
ways;  some  are  old  fashioned  in  their 
setting,  others  have  pointed  tabs  on  the 
shoulders ;  others  are  kimono,  and, 
again,  there  is  the  kimono  shoulder  and 
the  applied  sleeve. 

Black  lace  and  net  play  an  important 
part  in  simple  dinner  dresses.  A  net 
dress  may  be  trimmed  with  narrow  rows 
of  fine  Chantilly  arranged  in  flounces 
four  or  five  deep  on  a  slim  fotuidation. 
Black  georgette  with  silver  lace  or  em- 
broidery is  another  favourite  combina- 
tion, or  black  georgette  embroidered  in 
colours. 

Shoe  ornaments  are  wonderfully  fas- 
cinating, and  there  is  such  a  big  range 
to  choose  from  at  the  moment,  that  one 
gets  almost  bewildered.  Prettiest  of  all 
are  the  dragon  flies  and  butterflies  of 
net  and  sequins,  which  an  ingenious  girl 
ought  to  be  able  to  make   for  herself. 


Another  charming  idea  is  to  fill  in  a 
square  or  oblong  paste  buckle  with 
gathered  baby  ribljon  in  dift'erent  shades, 
packed  so  closely  together  that  it  gives 
the  eft'ect  of  tiny  flowers. 

Tongues  on  patent  and  suede  walking 
shoes  show  a  good  deal  of  originality. 
Steel  bead  designs  are  eft'ective  and 
stylish.  Another  variety  is  the  fish  scale 
design  in  beads,  with  a  small  steel  sequin 
in  the  centre  of  each  scale. 

For  white  buckskin  or  suede  shoes  a 
charming  idea  is  that  of  a  stamped-out 
design,  which  is  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  dark  silk  stockings  worn  beneath. 
\\'hen  the  shoe  has  a  tongue,  the  open- 
work design  is  backed  by  a  piece  of  kid 
or  suede  the  same  colour  as  the  stockings. 
Navy  blue  is  a  favourite  colour  for  wear- 
ing with  this  style  of  white  shoe. 

A  generous  use  of  the  oil  can  during 
spring  cleaning  will  do  much  to  lighten 
the  labour  of  moving  furniture  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Take  each  room  in 
turn,  when  all  dust  is  done  with  and 
before  the  polishing  begins,  and  go 
round  with  a  duster  in  one  hand  and  an 
oil  caa  in  the  other.  Tip  up  the  chairs 
and  couches  on  to  their  backs  and  well 
oil  all  castors,  spin  round  to  work  in  the 
oil.  and  wipe  with  the  duster.  Bedsteads 
and  heavy  furniture  must,  of  course, 
have  their  castors  oiled  as  they  stand, 
first  taking  care  to  protect  the  carpet,  if 
not  previously  removed.  Door  hinges, 
catches  and  locks.  Venetian  blind  fittings, 
Avindow  fastener-,  and  last,  but  verj-  im- 
portant, sash  rollers,  should  all  receive 
a  fair  allowance  of  oil.  The  smooth  and 
quiet  working  of  all  these  parts  well  re- 
pays the  trouble  spent  over  them. 

Soap  and  cold  water,  followed  by  or- 
dinary laundering  are  the  most  effective 
agents  for  blood-stains ;  cold  water,  fol- 
lowed  by  hot  water  and  soap,  for  egg- 
stains.  Hot  water  applied  first  to  stains 
of  this  kind  "  sets "  them,  and  makes 
them  difticult  to  remove  at  all.     This  is 
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because   they   contain    protein,    which    is 
hardened  by  heat. 

Ordinary  laundering  will  usually  suf- 
fice for  grass-stains,  though  alcohol  may 
be  used.  Indelible  pencil  marks,  too.  may 
be  treated  with  alcohol.  Iron-rust  is  sus- 
ceptible to  lemon-juice  or  oxalic  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  crystals  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  stain  and  moistened.  Col- 
oured material  may  fade  under  this  treat- 
ment. It  is  best  first  to  try  out  such 
goods  with  a  sample. 

Anyone  who  has  an  old  panama  should 
try  this  way  of  cleaning  it.  Well  brush 
the  hat  with  a  clean,  fairly  stiff  nail- 
brush, so  as  to  get  out  as  much  of  the 
dust  as  possible.  Make  a  thick  paste 
with  some  flowers  of  sulphur  and  water, 
apply  it  smoothly  to  the  liat  with  a  piece 
of  old  clean  white  rag.  and  leave  until 
dry.  The  brim  of  the  hat  should  be 
flat  on  the  table,  and  the  crown  may  be 
stuffed  with  paper,  or  put  over  an  in- 
verted basin,  so  long  that  the  latter  i; 
done  without  distending  the  crown. 
When  dry  brush  oflF  the  paste  with  a 
stiff,  clean  brush,  and,  if  all  is  well,  the 
hat  will  look  as  good  as  new.  If  it  is  a 
very  grimy  article  indeed,  two  applica- 
tions may  be  required,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  let  the  hat  become  thoroughly 
dry  between. 

Another  way  f)f  cleaning  eithci  a  real 
or  a  good  imitation  panama  hat  is  to 
make  a  paste  with  crushed  common  sail 
and  lemon  juice,  and  apply  it  to  the  hat 
with  a  clean  rag.  Make  some  suds  with 
pure  white  shredded  soap  and  tcjiid 
water,  and  brush  the  "  salted  "  hat  with 
it,  using  a  stitT  clean  nailbrush  for  the 
purpose.  (~)nly  a  small  portion  of  the  hat 
shoulil  be  done  at  a  time,  and  the  work 
must  be  kept  as  "  dry  "  as  possible.  Wipe 
off  any  superfluous  soap.^uds  with  a  piece 
of  white  rag.  and  gently  rub  each  portion 
of  the  hat  as  dry  as  can  be  immediately 
it  is  scrubbed. 

Cocoa  Meringue  Pie  is  a  delicious 
sweet  for  warm  days.  Mix  one-half  cu])- 
ful  of  cocoa  with  one-fourth  cupful  of 
cornflour,  one  half-cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Cook  over 
hot  water  until  tliick,  stirring  constantly 
b'lavour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 


extract,  and  pour  into  a  baked  pie-crust 
shell.  Beat  U])  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a  stiff'  froth,  add  three  tablespoon fuls 
of  sugar,  and  beat  again.  Place  this  mer- 
ingue on  the  toj)  of  the  pie,  and  brown 
lightly  in  the  oven,  and  serve  cold. 


See 
these 
Tablets  ? 


i 


EACH  TABLET  MEANS 
A     100?o     DIGESTED     MEAL. 

A  Nuxite  Ta'  let  in  a  swallow  of  water 
after  meals  v.  li  mean  the  enJ  of  your 
diKestive  troubles.  Trv  them  NOW,  and 
learn  what  stomach  comi'ort  re;illv  means. 
You'll  forger  ^•o'l  ■  ver  had  Indigestion 
» h  n  vou  take 

NUXITE 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER 

To    Remove   Superfluous    Hair 
from  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

PANSEUSE  DEPILATORY 

5 '-.  post  free. 

H.   FRANCIS  &   CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Boarke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 


TUMOURS 


Abac«*»es,  Hydatid*,  Liver,  Kidnaj 
and  Bladder  Trouble*,  Rheumati*m 
lndige*tion  etc  .Cured  by  Vitadatio. 
Write  for  KREE  TRIAL  BOTTUt 
to  S.  A.  Palmer,  ( Depl.  A.)  439 
Flinder*  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Sold  by  Chemist*  and    St»rea. 


(kit^i^aUUic, 


\ 
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Lift  'Em  Off  with  Finger  Tips 


f 


Just  Grand  !     Three   or    Four  Drops    Wither  Up   Corns  and  Callouses  so 
they  Loosen  and  Fall  Out.     No  Stinging  ! 

This  is  a  wonderfully  easy,  quick  and  pleasant  way  of  free- 
ing your  feet  of  corns  and  callouses.  Let  drip  a  little  liquid 
Frozol-Ice  right  on  to  the  core  of  your  painful  corn  or  cal- 
lous. It  evaporates  at  once,  then — presto !  the  corn-pain 
vanishes.  The  corn  or  callous  starts  to  wither  up.  and  soon 
it  may  be  peeled  off  with  finger  tips. 

Frozol-Ice  is  for  men  and  women  who  appreciate  neat, 
fashionable,  attractive  footwear  and  foot  comfort  also.  With 
Frozol-Ice  you  enjoy  both.  There's  no  pain  nor  soreness 
while  using  Frozol-Ice,  nor  afterwards,  since  it  does  not 
even  irritate  nor  inflame  surrounding  healthy  flesli. 

Girls !  Save  a  corner  of  your  dressing  stand  for  Frozol- 
Ice,  and  never  let  j'our  corns  ache  again.  Never  be  the 
wall-flower  of  the  ball  room  again.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  Frozol-Ice. 

True  Frozol-Ice  is  only  olitainable  in  the  tiny  bottle  with 
glass-rod  stopper.  Every  bottle  is  enclosed  in  a  green- 
labelled  cover,  bearing  the  name. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  the  original. 


ASK    FOR 


AT    CHEMIST'S 


Thank    you    for    mftntioning    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    adrertisere. 
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The   House   of   Economy 


>» 


Serviceable  Styles  in  J]$%m  Dust  £oat$ 
at  Bnthm  Borderns* 

When  you  select  your  Summer  Wear  at  Anthony  Horderns',  you 
can  rely  upon  obtaining  the  latest  in  the  World  of  Fashion, 
combining  good  quality,  unsurpassed  values  and  prices  that  are 
the  lowest  in  the  land. 


JX599- 

SMART  ASSAM 
DUST  WRAP. 

showing  a  fancy  embroid- 
eied  collar,  patch  pockets, 
double  cufis,  and  neat, 
all  round  belt. 

53/6 


JX564- 

PRACTICAL  ASSAM 
SILK  DUST  COAT. 

of  natural  Assam  silk, 
larv;e  pointed  collar,  patch 
pockets,   and    belt  at    waist. 

S3   6 


We  pay  carriage  on 
Family  Drapery  and 
F.ishion  Goods  in  N.S.W. 
On  Interstate  and  Island 
or.iors  we  pay  carriage 
to    tlie   nearest    port. 


Anthony  Hordern 

&  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield   Hill 
Sydney 


Tbsr.k   you   for   mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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REXONA  SHAVING  STICK 

Lathers   Easily,   and   is   Economical 

HAVE     YOU     TRIED     IT     YET  ? 


MR.   THOS.   HAWKINS    (from   a  photo.). 


"  I  am  delighted  with  your 
Rexona  Shaving  Soap  for  It  Is 
by  far  the  best  I  have  ever 
used.  I  always  use  a  shaving 
stick,  and  I  think  yotir  new 
trlangrular  stick  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old  style  of 
round  sticks,  and  I  find  that 
after  lathering  with  the  Rexona 
Shaving  Soap  that  the  razor 
seems  to  glide  over  the  face 
much  more  smoothly.  This  soap 
certainly  softens  the  beard  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  and  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  it  keeps  the 
skin  in  far  better  condition.  I 
have  always  been  a  believer  in 
a  Medicated  Soap  for  Shaving, 
and  I  give  you  the  palm  for  pro- 
ducing one  that  I  consider  ab- 
solutely  ideal. 

"  In  the  past  I  have  noticed 
that  after  shaving  the  skin 
seemed  rough  and  looked  as  If 
it  might  have  been  blistered, 
but  such  is  never  the  case  with 
Rexona  Shaving  Soap. 

"  If  this  line  does  not  t/ike 
on  in  this  market,  well  I  miss 
my  guess,  and  I  am  sure  I  wish 
you  every  luck, 

"  Cordially  yours, 
"  (Sgd.)  Thomjls    Hawkins, 
"14  Wentworth  St.,  Paddington." 


Watch  for  the 
Triangular  Stick 


Rexona  Shaving  Soap  Is  something  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  Watch  for  the 
triangular  enamelled  box.  for  Rexona  Shaving  Stick  Is  not  round  like  the  old-fashioned 
kinds,  but  triangular,  and  packed  in  a  triangular  enamelled  box.  tasty  and  neat,  easy  to 
hold  and  dainty  in  every  respect. 

REXONA    SHAVING    STICK    (Medicated)    is  Rexona   Soap    specially   treated   so   as   to 

produce   a    thick,    creamy   lather,   which   will   soften    the 
beard     and   improve   the   skin   at  the  same   time. 

Price.   1/6. 
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GLORIA 

Means  a  system  of  lighting  which  gives  our  friends  in 
the  country  precisely  the  same  comfort  in  their  homes 
as  their  best  friends  in  the  city. 

SIMPLE 

There  is  an  entire  ahsence  of  machinery,  fact  of  the 
gas  being  made  at  each  lamp,  wh  ch  also  eliminates 
any  possible  chance   of  an  explosion. 

DURABLE 

Over  11,000  Gloria  plants  have  already  been  installed 
throughout  Australia,  many  of  which  I  ave  been  in 
daily  use  for  over  12  years,  and  are  equally  as  good 
as  when  first  installed. 

ECONOMICAL 

The  gas  used  by  the  Gloria  system  is  composed  of 
96%  oxygen  (air)  and  4'/c  petrol  vapour,  and  has 
proved  to  be  over  65 'v  lower  in  cost  than  Kerosene, 
Acetylene,  or  Electricity. 

RELIABLE 

As  long  as  you  keep  a  supply  of  Benzine  in  the 
reservoir  of  the  system,  you  can  absolutely  depend 
on  a  perfectly  steady,  white  light,  free  of  flicker 
or  odour. 

Price   of   Gloria    Plants 


2-light  plant,   completely  installed 

£17  10  - 

3-light 

£21  10  - 

4-light       „             „               „ 

£25  10  - 

5-light 

£29  10  - 

6-Iight 

£33  10- 

Any  additional  lamps  charged  at  rale  of  £4. 

These  prices  cover  evrryiliing  in  connection    with  the    plant,   freiglil  paid,  and 
installed   by   our  own    tnechanica. 

Why  not    install  a    plant    at    once,  and    save    its    cost    wiihin    three    ytars.  and 
have  some  comfort  ? 


THE  GLORIA  MGHT  COMPANY,  152  Elizabeth  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

Please  post  me  one  of  your  illustrated  catalo<;s  and  full  particulars. 


Printci  iiy  John  Osborne.  r,08  Albpif  «t  .  E.  Melb  .  nn.l  pul.'Islie.l  hv  Tlenry  Ptead,  182  Collins  St.. 
Melt),    .'^nle  Whol««U«  Distributing  Agents  for  AiistPHl.isia  :  Measrs.  Gordon  and  Ootch  Pty.  Ltd. 


